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VIOLENCE  ON  TELEVISION 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:08  a.m.,  in  room 
2123,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Markey.  Good  morning  and  welcome  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications  and  Finance  and  its  oversight  hearing  on 
the  issue  of  television  violence  and  its  impact  on  children. 

I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  a  bit  discouraged  about  this  subject. 
The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in  both  1977  and  1981  to  explore 
public  concern  about  violence  on  television.  On  both  occasions  the 
industry  proposed  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  efforts  to  strengthen  voluntary  industry  codes,  it  ap- 
pears the  problem  has  not  been  effectively  addressed. 

The  passage  of  the  Television  Violence  Act  in  1990  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Simon  gave  all  of  us  renewed  optimism  that 
the  industry  might  begin  to  control  the  epidemic  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision. Yet  3  years  later  we  find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of  yet  an- 
other prime  time  crime  wave  as  the  May  sweeps  brings  us  another 
month  of  murder  and  mayhem. 

Clearly  the  industry  has  not  gotten  the  message.  A  recent  study 
of  just  10  channels  by  the  Center  for  Media  and  Public  Affairs 
found  more  than  1,800  violent  acts  during  just  18  hours  of  pro- 
gramming, more  than  10  violent  acts  per  hour.  Other  surveys  of  vi- 
olence on  television  have  found  that  the  average  network  prime 
time  program  contains  5  acts  of  violence,  while  the  average  net- 
work children's  program  contains  26  acts  of  violence. 

Today,  the  average  child  spends  more  time  watching  television 
than  in  the  classroom.  As  a  result,  television  has  become  an  "elec- 
tronic teacher"  for  many  children.  The  question  we  must  answer 
today  is:  if  the  electronic  teacher  delivers  a  daily  dose  of  violent, 
antisocial  behavior,  what  will  happen  to  our  children  and  what  will 
happen  to  our  society? 

I  am  confident  that  everyone  here  today  is  as  troubled  as  I  am 
with  the  epidemic  of  violence  in  America  today.  Just  last  month  in 
my  home  State  two  people  were  murdered  in  suburban  schools  on 
succeeding  days.  Yesterday  the  Washington  Post  reported  that  a 
young  Canadian  apparently  watched  one  of  the  "sweeps  week's" 
programs  and  went  out  and  mimicked  the  actions  of  the  show's  se- 
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rial  killer.  School  principals  in  my  district  are  requesting  Federal 
funding  for  metal  detectors  in  their  schools. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  demonstrate  that  TV  violence  does  play 
a  role  in  this  epidemic,  that  the  impact  of  it  is  real  and  significant. 
Even  if  television  is  only  one  of  many  factors  that  leads  someone 
to  pick  up  a  knife  or  a  gun  and  go  looking  for  a  victim,  this  does 
not,  this  cannot  mean  that  we  should  do  nothing  to  deal  with  that 
one  factor.  If  we  can  agree  that  TV  violence  is  a  significant  factor, 
then  we  should  do  something  about  it 

Our  response  must  be  more  than  just  advising  parents  to  turn 
off  the  television.  Parents  can  always  be  policing  the  airways  if 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  most  parents  have  more  than 
enough  to  do  than  sit  in  front  of  the  television  set  all  day  long.  And 
more  to  the  point,  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  better  from  tel- 
evision programming  delivered  over  the  public  spectrum,  and  par- 
ents have  a  right  to  have  their  children  protected. 

The  more  parents  know  in  advance  about  which  shows  are  vio- 
lent, the  better  equipped  they  will  be  to  perform  the  parental  role 
of  choosing  suitable  television  programming  for  their  children. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  industry  should  consider  adopting  a 
rating  system  for  TV  violence  similar  to  the  popular  rating  system 
already  in  use  for  the  movie  industry.  I  also  believe  we  should  con- 
sider requiring  television  sets  sold  in  the  United  States  to  incor- 
porate technology  to  block  channels  or  programs  that  parents  deem 
too  violent  for  their  children. 

There  are  other  steps  we  should  consider.  Cable  operators  should 
end  the  practice  of  unscrambling  the  signals  of  R-rated  movies  for 
promotional  purposes.  Networks  should  stop  showing  promotions 
for  violent  shows  during  children's  programming.  And  I  am  sure 
our  witnesses  will  have  other  valuable  suggestions. 

Today  we  will  explore  the  links  between  television  and  society. 
It  is  a  powerful  medium.  We  should  harness  its  resources  for  the 
betterment  of  society.  The  information  age  gives  us  the  power  to 
learn  about  ourselves  and  our  world,  the  ability  to  empower  people 
and  to  bridge  the  gaps  that  separate  us.  Today  we  begin  the  task 
of  creating  a  national  dialogue  between  parents  and  programmers, 
physicians  and  broadcasters,  about  the  role  of  television  and  the 
hope  of  our  children. 

That  completes  the  opening  statement  of  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hearing 
today.  And  I  agree  with  you  that  television  violence  has  reached 
disturbing  levels.  We  need  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  issue.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  this  expert  panel,  and  also  wel- 
come our  friend  from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon. 

I  am  also  looking  forward  to  hearing  what  the  broadcasters  have 
to  say  about  this  issue.  All  of  us  realize  that  the  violence  pumped 
into  our  homes  will  have  a  profound  and  detrimental  effect  on  chil- 
dren. However,  I  don't  think  we  know  the  broadcasters'  motivation 
behind  distributing  this  gratuitous  violence.  My  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  recently 
completed  a  debate  on  competitive  bidding  for  spectrum.  That  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  yesterday.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  heard 
from  the  representatives  of  the  broadcasting  industry  early  in  the 


deliberations  that  broadcasters  must  be  exempt  from  the  bidding. 
After  all,  they  perform  a  public  service  and  therefore  should  be 
given  their  spectrum. 

What  is  public  service,  though?  Does  the  public,  especially  young- 
er children,  need  to  see  the  multiple  versions  of  "The  Amy  Fisher 
Story"  during  prime  time?  Is  it  public  service  to  air  endless  mini- 
series  about  wives  killing  husbands  or  children  turning  into  ruth- 
less killers?  In  fact,  I  was  shocked  at  the  public  service  inclinations 
of  one  network.  Even  before  the  incident  in  Waco  culminated  in 
tragedy,  this  network  began  filming  their  version  of  it.  I  am  sure 
that  the  producers  and  directors  of  this  movie  use  multiple  angles 
and  slow  motion  to  capture  the  unfortunate  deaths  of  the  ATF 
agents  and  the  Branch  Davidian  members. 

I  find  the  transparency  of  the  broadcasters'  programming  choices 
very  disturbing.  During  sweeps  weeks  they  begin  to  program  even 
more  outlandish  and  violent  movies.  The  weekly  series  become 
more  violent  so  as  to  attract  more  viewers.  Of  course,  the  latter  tac- 
tic is  not  necessary.  The  weekly  series  are  already  extremely  vio- 
lent. In  fact,  I  remember  an  interesting  statistic  about  "Miami 
Vice,"  that  long  departed  lamented  show.  Apparently  more  people 
were  killed  on  the  set  of  "Miami  Vice"  during  any  given  season 
than  the  total  number  of  deaths  within  the  actual  Miami  vice 
squad's  realm  since  the  latter's  inception.  Is  there  any  excuse  for 
this?  We  will  find  out  in  a  number  of  weeks  when  the  broadcasters 
testify.  However,  now  we  will  focus  on  the  toll  that  this  violence 
takes  on  our  Nation's  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  networks  wouldn't  be  so  crass  as 
to  hire  lobbyists  because  that  would  certainly  be  unethical.  But  I 
would  hope  that  our  message  somehow  will  get  back  to  the  broad- 
casters and  the  networks  that  we  are  absolutely  serious  about  this 
issue. 

And  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Wyden? 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  longstanding  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
particularly  tell  you  how  appropriate  I  think  it  is  that  you  are  hold- 
ing this  hearing  this  month.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  May 
ought  to  be  called  National  Glorify  TV  Violence  Month,  and  if  I 
might  paraphrase  a  Los  Angeles  Times  article  that  addresses  this 
issue,  you  can  see  what  this  month  is  about  as  it  began  May  3rd 
with  the  "Black  Widow  Murders"  and  "Murder  in  the  Heartland;" 
move  to  May  7th,  "Visions  of  Murder"  on  NBC;  May  18th,  "When 
Love  Kills;"  May  19th,  "The  Case  for  Murder"— the  month  goes  on 
and  on,  and  I  think  that  this  month  clearly  demonstrates  that 
these  voluntary  guidelines  are  a  sham.  They  are  a  farce.  They  are 
an  effort  by  the  national  networks  to  pretend  that  they  are  taking 
action  in  this  area  and  they  are  not,  and  the  fact  is  if  these  guide- 
lines meant  anything  we  wouldn't  see  such  a  bloody  binge  right  in 
the  month  of  May,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article  mentions. 

The  last  point  that  I  would  want  to  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  what  I  think  is  especially  troublesome  about  the  networks'  ap- 
proach in  this  area  is  their  refusal  to  offer  a  sensible  balance  to 
viewers  in  this  country,  particularly  on  the  commercial  networks. 


Every  one  of  those  shows  that  I  mentioned  shows  up  on  a  commer- 
cial television  network,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  last  few  years 
everyone  of  the  commercial  television  networks,  everyone  of  them 
has  walked  away  from  any  effort  to  offer  good,  wholesome  pre- 
school television  programming  for  youngsters.  In  fact,  they  have  ac- 
tually slipped  backwards.  Over  the  last  decade  they  have  gone 
backwards  in  terms  of  offering  good  programming  to  kids.  I  think 
many  of  our  colleagues  remember  such  shows  as  "Captain  Kan- 
garoo" that  I  watched,  and  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  something 
that  developed  at  one  of  your  previous  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  had  speaking  for  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Mr.  Paul  Lecamera,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  on  be- 
half of  the  NAB  to  support  legislation  that  I  introduced  last  session 
with  you  and  Congressman  Price  requiring  the  commercial  tele- 
vision networks  to  offer  one  hour  a  week,  one  hour  a  week  of  sen- 
sible preschool  programming  for  youngsters,  and  Mr.  Lecamera,  on 
behalf  of  the  NAB,  said  that  legislation  went  too  far. 

So  what  we  are  seeing  is  the  NAB  says  that  youngsters  in  this 
country  aren't  entitled  to  one  hour  of  good  preschool  programming 
a  week,  yet  in  the  month  of  May  we  can  have  a  tidal  wave  of  vio- 
lence and  murder  and  bloodshed  across  the  network  airwaves  and 
that  is  very  acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  our  hearing  and  to  working 
closely  with  you.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  problem  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  attention.  And  I  want  to  wrap  up  by  saying  that  I 
especially  admire  what  Senator  Simon  has  wanted  to  do  in  this 
area  for  many,  many  years.  One  of  the  claims  to  fame  in  the 
Wyden  household  is  my  father  wrote  one  of  the  first  big  newspaper 
stories  on  Senator  Simon,  and  he  has  been  committed  to  this  area 
and  to  the  Nation's  youngsters  for  many,  many  years,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  our  colleagues  to  drain  this 
swamp  because  this  is  a  shameful  situation  and  one  that  needs  to 
be  addressed. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Fields? 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  holding  this  hearing  on  TV  violence  and  its  impact  on  children, 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  emphasis  on  children's 
programming. 

I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  that  the  amount  of  gratuitous 
violence  on  television  has  increased  to  an  alarming  level.  As  we 
learned  in  our  hearing  last  March  on  children's  television,  children 
spend  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  front  of  the  television,  many 
as  much  as  20  hours  a  week,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tele- 
vision has  an  enormous  and  profound  effect  on  our  children,  much 
of  which  is  undeniably  positive. 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  Centerwall  points  out  in  his  article  on  television 
and  violent  crime,  children,  even  as  they  get  older,  still  view  tele- 
vision as  a  primary  factual  source  of  information  about  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  world,  according  to  television,  is  a  vio- 
lent world.  The  American  Psychological  Association  estimates  a 
typical  child  witnesses  8000  murders  and  a  hundred  thousand  acts 
of  violence  on  television  before  finishing  elementary  school.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  statistics  are  shocking  and  they  are  alarming. 


Today,  our  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  will  explore  the  cor- 
relation between  children  viewing  violence  and  aggressive  behavior. 
There  is  certainly  both  statistical  and  anecdotal  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  connection.  For  example,  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
details  a  story  of  a  double  murder  committed  by  two  Canadian 
teenagers  shortly  after  watching  an  ABC  miniseries  dramatizing 
similar  killings  by  teenagers.  Clearly  such  examples  suggest  that 
television  violence  has  an  influence  on  aggressive  behavior. 

In  1990,  Congress  enacted  legislation  waving  the  antitrust  laws 
to  let  the  television  networks  to  voluntarily  establish  standards 
with  respect  to  the  depiction  of  violence  on  television.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  that  the  television  industry  recognizes  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem.  Last  September,  the  three  major  networks — 
CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC — developed  a  set  of  guidelines  designed  to 
control  and  limit  the  use  of  gratuitous  violence. 

The  programming  industry  has  also  recognized  that  violence 
needs  to  be  reduced.  Next  summer,  the  programming  industry,  Hol- 
lywood, networks,  cable  programmers  and  independent  stations 
will  meet  to  discuss  how  violence  on  television  can  be  reduced.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  response  of  industry,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  reaction  from  today's  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  television  industry  thus  far  and  what  first  steps 
they  believe  are  necessary. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remind  all  of  us  that  the 
ultimate  control  and  responsibility  over  what  our  children  view  on 
television  rests  with  us  as  parents.  And  again,  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  leadership  in  bringing  this  topic  for  our  discussion 
today,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman's  time  has 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  ex- 
press my  utter  contempt  for  the  network  executives  whose  rep- 
resentatives are  here  today.  I  think  I  know  their  representatives 
well  from  having  worked  with  you  for  many  years. 

When  your  people  come  forward  to  testify  here,  I  guess  here 
maybe  in  June,  I  would  suggest  they  not  waste  their  time  telling 
us  all  about  the  difficulties  that  they  have  had  in  trying  to  deal 
with  this  programming  issue. 

It  is,  in  my  view,  an  absolute,  thorough-going  outrage  that  you 
people  have  let  this  go  on  this  long.  I  don't  believe  you  want  your 
kids  watching  this  and  I  suspect  that  you  make  an  effort — ^you 
might  make  an  effort  to  prevent  them  from  watching  these  pro- 
grams that  you  make  money  by  providing  to  everybody  else  in  the 
country.  It  is  sickening,  in  my  opinion,  what  you  put  on  television. 

It  is  an  absolute  outrage.  You  know  it  is  an  outrage,  yet  year 
after  year  you  let  it  go  forward.  I  don't  know  that  I  see  any  hope 
that  these  guys  operating  under  Senator  Simon's  bill  are  ever  going 
to  do  anything  about  it.  There  has  been  no  indication  they  will.  Mr. 
Wyden  just  made  the  case,  pointed  out  very  graphically  that  they 
have  not  done  much  about — have  done  very  little  about  children's 
programming  in  spite  of  mandates  we  have  attempted  to  pass  here 
to  encourage  it. 


The  connection  between  the  programming  you  put  on  and  ran- 
dom violence  in  the  society  is  very,  very  clear.  I  just  think  it  is  an 
outrage.  I  think,  basically,  that  Mr.  Tisch  and  that  the  people  that 
run  ABC  Cap  Cities,  or  that  run  ABC,  I  should  say,  General  Elec- 
tric, the  chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Electric  or  whoever  runs 
NBC  now — ^you  guys  are  just  exactly  the  same,  no  different  whatso- 
ever than  people  that  make  money  by  trying  to  convince  America 
to  smoke  cigarettes.  Go  to  bed  at  night  and  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  figure  out  how  can  I  convince  somebody  else  to  light  up  a 
Marlboro.  You  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  an  outrage, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  just  started  to  calling  it  an  outrage. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  go  a  whole  farther  than 
this  1990  Act  to  see  that  it  stops.  The  damage  being  done  to  society 
I  think  is  probably  not  able  to  be  calculated  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
do  something  about  it.  And  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  waste  any 
more  time  hearing  from  all  of  these  Gucci-clad  network  executives 
that  are  going  to  come  in  here  and  tell  us  that  they  are  going  to 
have  some  meetings  in  about  6  months  and  sit  around  and  talk 
about  ways  in  which  they  can  do  this  without  trampling  on  some- 
body's First  Amendment  rights. 

I  don't  think  First  Amendment  rights  are  at  issue  here.  I  think 
what  is  at  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  we  can  expect  to  see  any 
semblance  of  responsibility  from  network  executives  and  network 
owners,  by  the  way,  who  probably  ought  to  be  the  ones  to  be  forced 
to  come  before  this  committee.  I  don't  expect  to  see  any.  I  haven't 
seen  any  in  this  department  in  my  10  years  here,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  consider  far  stronger  action  even  than  what  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  past. 

I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I,  like  my  other 
colleagues  today,  commend  you  for  calling  this  hearing.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  important  matter  that  we  are  about  to  address,  and  I  also 
certainly  appreciate  the  leadership  of  our  friend  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Simon,  over  the  years  in  this  effort. 

Findings  over  the  last  20  years  by  three  different  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral, the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Family  Violence,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and  other  authorities  in- 
dicate that  viewing  television  violence  is  harmful  to  children. 
Americans  watch  enormous  amounts  of  television,  as  we  have  al- 
ready heard  and  as  we  all  know,  and  many  children,  regrettably, 
watch  more  television — in  fact,  twice  as  much  time  spent  watching 
television  as  time  spent  in  school. 

Many  children  watch  violent  television  programs  without  adult 
supervision  or  guidance.  Watching  aggressive  behavior  clearly 
causes  children  to  become  more  aggressive,  and  this  effect  has  been 
isolated  from  other  factors.  In  one  study  scientists  found  that  child- 
hood television  viewing  patterns  are  a  better  predictor  of  later 
adult  aggression  and  criminal  behavior  than  social  class,  parental 
behavior,  child-rearing  practice,  intelligence,  and  many  other  vari- 
ables. The  evidence  is  absolutely  incredible. 


Many  studies  of  entire  societies  conducted  on  small  and  large 
scales  show  that  violence  and  homicide  rates  increased  dramati- 
cally after  the  introduction  of  television  into  a  community.  More 
than  20  years  of  research  such  as  this  has  led  to  a  consensus  that 
watching  televised  violence  increases  children's  aggressiveness  and 
desensitizes  them  to  the  effects  and  implications  of  violence.  The 
solidity  of  the  agreement  among  respected  scientists  that  televised 
violence  is  harmful  nullifies  arguments  to  the  contrary  by  the  tele- 
vision industry. 

Many  other  countries,  including  Canada,  Great  Britain,  South 
Africa,  Belgian,  Finland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  France,  have 
taken  action  to  combat  the  problem  of  television  violence.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  high  time  this  country  recognizes  we  have  a  serious 
problem  with  television  violence  in  the  living  rooms  all  over  Amer- 
ica. To  address  it  will  require  the  cooperation  of  policymakers,  tele- 
vision executives,  broadcast  executives,  network  executives,  and 
certainly  parents. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  observe  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
and  whether  the  television  executives  and  network  executives  want 
to  acknowledge  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  today  television  does  an 
awfully  lot  in  this  country  to  define  what  is  socially  acceptable  be- 
havior. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the  fact. 

And  I  think  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  another 
very  important  social  problem  that  I  think  television  holds  a  great 
responsibility  for  too,  and  it  is  teenage  pregnancy.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  plaguing  our  society  today — children  having  chil- 
dren— and  it  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  very  much  time  to  con- 
clude after  watching  a  little  bit  of  television  that  children  on  tele- 
vision are  encouraging  and  condoning  a  lot  of  the  kind  of  sexual  be- 
havior that  is  disastrous  for  our  young  people  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  we  condemn  that  also.  And  I  would  hope  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  Chair  will  hold  another  hearing  to 
address  the  question  of  sexuality  and  how  it  is  portrayed  in  all  of 
its  dimensions  on  television  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  today. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentlelady  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair.  I  also  would 
like  to  add  my  accolades.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  discuss 
this,  that  we  bring  it  out  into  the  open.  I  think  that  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  voluntary  guidelines  are  not  working  the  way  that  we  would 
like  them  to.  I  fear  that  children  become  almost  numb,  that  there 
is  the  so-called  novocain  effect  to  their  reaction  against  violence. 

And  I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  TV  does  define  what  our  soci- 
ety is  all  about,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  be  part  of  that  definition — 
that  redefining  of  the  definition. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentlelady's  time  has  expired. 

All  time  for  opening  statements  has  expired.  We  will  now  turn 
to  our  first  witness,  and  I  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to  our 
first  witness  today.  Senator  Paul  Simon,  who  along  with  Represent- 
ative Dan  Glickman  authored  the  Television  Violence  Act  of  1990. 
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Senator  Simon  has  nudged  and  knocked  heads  with  just  about 
every  person  in  the  television  industry  in  the  cause  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  violent  programming  on  television.  His  persistence  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  voluntary  guidelines  by  the  three  networks 
which  everyone  of  us  has  welcomed.  We  look  forward  to  Senator 
Simon  bringing  us  up-to-date  on  the  progress  that  he  has  made 
and  any  recommendations  which  he  would  make  to  us  here  on  the 
House  side  in  terms  of  actions  which  we  could  take. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  you  here,  Paul.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  very  much,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  my  former  colleagues,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania.  I  didn't  serve  with  her,  but  I  did  serve 
with  her  husband  Ed  Mezvinsky  back  quite  a  few  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  a  formal  state- 
ment in  the  record. 

Mr.  Markey.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Senator  Simon.  First,  I  welcome  this  hearing.  I  think  the  most 
attention  we  can  focus  on  this  issue  the  more  likely  we  are  to  come 
up  with  some  sensible  answers. 

I  got  into  this  very  accidentally.  I  checked  into  a  motel  one  night 
in  Lasalle  County,  Illinois,  turned  on  my  television  set,  and  some- 
one was  being  sawed  in  half  by  a  chain  saw.  Now,  I  am  old  enough 
to  know  it  was  not  real,  but  it  bothered  me  that  night.  And  I 
thought,  What  happens  to  a  10-year-old  who  watches  this? 

I  called  my  office  the  next  day  and  I  said,  Someone  has  to  have 
done  some  research,  and  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search that  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  you  know,  various 
groups — the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health  twice  issued 
warnings  about  what  television  violence  is  doing  in  our  society. 

So  I  called  representatives  of  the  television  industry  to  my  office 
and  I  said,  I  am  a  card-carrying  member  of  the  ACLU — to  use 
George  Bush's  phrase.  I  don't  want  government  censorship.  Inci- 
dentally, there  are  only  three  countries  in  the  world  that  do  not 
have  censorship  on  television  and  movies:  Germany,  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  this  is  a  plus  if  we  act  responsibly.  I 
want  to  keep  our  television  and  movies  as  free  as  possible. 

But  I  called  a  meeting  and  the  vice  president  of  one  of  the  net- 
works said,  Well,  we  have  research  showing  that  television  violence 
doesn't  do  any  harm,  and  I  said.  You  remind  me  of  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute people  who  come  in  here  and  say  they  have  research  show- 
ing that  cigarettes  don't  do  any  harm.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  harm. 

The  question  is  what  do  we  do  about  it?  And  then  they  said.  We 
can't  get  together  to  establish  standards.  It  would  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  And  so  I  introduced  the  legislation,  which  Congressman 
Glickman  introduced  over  here,  and  I  might  add  we  ran  into  the 
opposition  of  the  television  industry  to  the  legislation.  We  finally 
got  it  passed,  and  I  think  we  are — if  I  can  strike  a  cautious  note 
of  optimism  here,  I  think  we  are  making  some  headway.  It  has 
taken  more  time  than  it  should,  but  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  industry  that  we  have  to  do  something. 


In  December  they  came  to  me  with  the  standards  that  have  been 
referred  to  here.  Those  standards  will  apply  for  the  first  time  for 
the  Fall  programming  of  this  year.  Don't  apply  to  reruns.  Don't 
apply  to  some  other  things.  But  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  some 
progress. 

And  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  when  I  talk  about  standards  here 
I  am  not  talking  about  news  coverage  and  news  violence.  Yes,  I  do 
think  some  of  the  news  shows  stress  how  many  murders  and  rapes 
and  so  forth  too  much,  but  there  is  a  sharp  difference  between  en- 
tertainment violence  and  news  violence.  Entertainment  violence 
glorifies  violence.  News  violence,  what  we  see  from  Bosnia,  for  ex- 
ample, is  grim,  but  it  doesn't  glorify  violence.  There  is  a  huge  dif- 
ference. 

Anyway,  the  broadcast  industry,  they  have  now  established 
standards  that  are,  frankly,  fairly  subjective.  Now,  what  is  gratu- 
itous violence?  Well,  we  may  differ  on  that.  They  are  not,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  British  standards,  very  clear.  Cable  is  inching  forward, 
I  hope  will  do  a  responsible  job.  Cable  and  the  broadcast  industry 
are  hosting  a  meeting  August  2nd  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  would  urge 
that  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  be  at  that  meeting, 
where  the  television  industry  and  cable  together  with  the  movie  in- 
dustry are  coming  together. 

Jack  Valenti  called  and  said  that  they  are  inviting  several  hun- 
dred movie  producers  to  this  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  have 
had  a  couple  of  meetings  with  Jack  Valenti,  because  the  move  in- 
dustry is  aware  that  this  is  a  problem.  And,  I  might  add,  the 
Screen  Actors'  Guild,  which  is  not  some  ultraconservative  organiza- 
tion— ^the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  has  gone  on  record  saying  we  have 
too  much  violence  in  our  television  and  our  movies.  I  am  hopeful 
out  of  the  August  2nd  meeting  something  solid  can  come  forward. 

Congressman  Wyden  mentioned  children's  programming.  It  is 
very  interesting.  One  children's  program  has  two  versions:  one  for 
the  United  States  that  is  more  violent;  the  second  is  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  You  know,  that  says  something  is  wrong  with  our 
standards,  and,  frankly,  our  good  taste. 

The  current  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  quotes  Hollywood  producer 
Lawrence  Gordon:  "I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  that  people  don't  imitate 
what  they  see  on  the  screen.  I  would  be  a  moron  to  say  that  they 
don't  because  look  how  dress  styles  change.  We  have  people  who 
want  to  look  like  Julia  Roberts,  Michelle  Pfeiffer  and  Madonna.  Of 
course,  we  imitate.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  think  that  they 
would  imitate  our  dress,  our  music,  our  work,  but  not  imitate  any 
of  our  violence  or  other  actions."  He  is  absolutely  correct.  And  a 
couple  of  you  mentioned  yesterday's  Washington  Post  article  which 
cites  that  again. 

Not  only  do  children  watch  an  average  of  27  hours  of  television 
a  week,  that  you  have  already  mentioned,  but  in  inner  city  areas, 
areas  of  high  crime  they  watch,  according  to  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  as  much  as  11  hours  a  day.  The  areas  where 
we  need  more  constructive  answers. 

Dr.  Centerwall  is  going  to  be  one  of  your  witnesses.  I  have  not 
met  him  but  I  read  his  research  that  was  printed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  their  Journal.  Let  me  just  quote  one  quote 
from  it: 
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Long-term  childhood  exposure  to  television  is  a  causal  factor  behind  approxi- 
mately 10,000  homicides  annually.  If,  hypothetically,  television  technology  had 
never  been  developed  there  would  be  10,000  fewer  homicides  each  year  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  70,000  fewer  rapes,  and  700,000  fewer  injurious  assaults. 

That  is  pretty  powerful  medicine.  Even  if  he  is  wrong  by  50  per- 
cent, that  is  pretty  powerful  medicine. 

I  could  go  on.  It  is  clear  the  public  knows  there  is  too  much  vio- 
lence on  television,  and  some  people  say.  Well,  the  public  also 
watches  the  violent  programs.  No  question  about  it.  There  is  incon- 
sistency in  the  public  attitude.  But  they  want  television  violence  re- 
duced, and  80  percent,  according  to  the  Times-Mirror  poll,  believes 
that  television  violence  causes  violence  in  our  society. 

The  inconsistency,  we  get  it  ourselves  from  the  public.  They  want 
to  get  rid  of  the  deficit,  but  they  also  want  lower  taxes  and  more 
services,  and  we  have  to  make  some  judgments.  And  the  television 
industry  is  going  to  have  to  make  some  responsible  judgments. 

What  encourages  me,  frankly,  is  the  fact  that  not  simply  the 
standards,  but  when  Howard  Stringer,  the  president  of  CBS  Broad- 
casting, says,  "Let's  face  it,  we're  part  of  the  problem,"  then  I  think 
we're  making  some  headway.  And  I  hope  other  executives  are  going 
to  be  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  I  think  there  is  some 
movement  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  two  other  points  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your 
questions.  One  of  the  things  I  hear  frequently  from  people,  Well, 
parents  ought  to  watch  what  their  children  watch  on  television. 
They  ought  to  be  the  guide.  First  of  all,  I  always  ask  that  person 
who  says  that.  Are  you  a  parent  yourself?  and  almost  inevitably 
that  person  is  not  a  parent  of  a  child  who  is  of  the  age  where  you 
can  be  watching  television. 

Our  own  experience  in  my  family  is  we  tried  to  be  careful  as  to 
what  the  kids  watched.  Well,  what  do  they  say?  They  want  to  go 
over  to  the  neighbors.  You  are  going  to  say.  No,  you  can't  go  over 
to  the  neighbors?  You  know,  it  just  is  not  a  realistic  answer.  And 
for  a  lot  of  single  parents  who  live  in  the  inner  cities  the  television 
set  becomes  almost  a  babysitter  frequently. 

And  then  one  of  you  touched  also  on  a  problem  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  television  industry  a  little  bit.  Some  of  those  vio- 
lent television,  or  these  30-secona  promotions  of  movies  or  other 
things  that  are  coming  up,  that  is  one  of  the  areas  that  clearly 
higher  standards  are  needed. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON 
ON  TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 


Any  parent  knows  that  children  imitate  what  they  see  and  hear.  I  see 
that  in  my  three-year  old  granddaughter.  Clearly,  this  truth  becomes  more 
significant  with  the  additional  influence  of  television.  While  television  can 
appeal  to  the  best  in  us,  television  entertainment  violence  too  often  appeals 
to  the  worst  U)  us.  Regardless  of  its  intended  impact,  violence  on  television 
is  absorbed  and  imitated  -  particularly  by  children  and  young  adults  -  into 
our  lives  and  into  our  culture.  The  most  recent  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
quoted  noted  Hollywood  producer  Lawrence  Gordon  as  saying: 

"I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  that  people  don't  imitate  what  they  see  on 
the  screen.  I  would  be  a  moron  to  say  that  they  don't  because 
look  how  dress  styles  change.  We  have  people  who  want  to 
look  like  Julia  Roberts,  Michelle  Pfeiffer  and  Madonna.  Of 
course  we  imitate.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  think  that 
they  would  imitate  our  dress,  our  music,  our  look,  but  not  imitate 
any  of  our  violence  or  our  other  actions." 

Numerous  studies  have  addressed  the  question  of  just  how  much 
television  our  children  are  watching  and  how  violent  it  is.  I'd  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  most  recent  findings: 

"It  is  estimated  by  the  time  youngsters  graduate  from  high  school, 
many  of  them  will  have  watched  television  22,000  hours,  compared  to 
only  half  that  number  spent  in  school.  By  eighteen,  young  people  will 
have  been  exposed  to  as  many  as  1 8,000  televised  murders  and  800 
suicides,"  {Fred  Hechinger,  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  1992). 

The  American  Psychological  Association  cited  a  similar  statistic: 
"The  average  child  witnesses  8,000  murders  by  the  time  he/she 
graduates  from  elementary  school  and  witnesses  more  than  100,000 
assorted  acts  of  violence,"  {Big  World,  Small  Screen:  The  Role  of 
Television  in  American  Society,"  1992). 

Children  watch  on  average  27  hours  per  week  of  television,  and  in  the 
inner  city,  the  number  increases  to  as  many  as  11  hours  a  day!, 
{American  Psychological  Association,  1992). 

"An  average  of  80.3%  of  all  television  programs  contain  violent  acts, 
and  a  typical  program  includes  5.21  such  incidents,"  {Fred  Hechinger, 
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Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1992). 

1992  set  an  all  time  record  for  violence  in  children's  shows:  32 
violent  acts  per  one  hour  during  prime  time.  (7992  Gerbner  Study  for 
National  Cable  Television  Association) . 

In  addition  to  the  shows  themselves,  promotions  for  violent  theatrical 
films  and  made-for-television  movies  which  run  during  family  and  children- 
oriented  programming  often  contain  violence.  Also  troubling  is  the  new 
trend  in  television  programming,  reaiity-based  television.  These  shows 
consist  of  re-enactments  of  real  crimes  and  re-plays  of  actual  violence  and 
are  especially  confusing  to  young  children  who,  as  many  studies  show, 
have  a  difficult  time  distinguishing  fantasy  from  reality. 

While  there  are  still  skeptics  who  question  the  relationship  between 
television  violence  and  actual  violence,  the  evidence  seems  clear  and 
compelling.  Hundreds  of  studies  link  violence  on  television  with  violence 
in  our  society  and  clearly  document  the  effects  of  violent  television  on 
children's  behavior.  The  American  Psychological  Association  reported  last 
year  that  "accumulated  research  clearly  demonstrated  a  correlation  between 
viewing  violence  and  aggressive  behavior~that  is,  heavy  viewers  behave 
more  aggressively  than  light  viewers.  Children  and  adults  who  watch  a 
large  number  of  aggressive  programs  also  tend  to  hold  attitudes  and  values 
that  favor  the  use  of  aggression  to  solve  conflicts." 

Dr.  Brandon  Centenvall,  who  I  am  pleased  will  be  testifying  today, 
published  one  of  the  most  shocking  studies  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  June  1 0,  1 992.   He  states  that: 

"Whereas  infants  have  instinctive  desire  to  imitate  observed  human 
behavior,  they  do  not  possess  an  instinct  for  gauging  a  priori  whether 
a  behavior  ought  to  be  imitated.  They  will  imitate  anything,  including 
behaviors  that  most  adults  would  regard  as  destructive  and  antisocial 
...Up  through  ages  three  and  four  years,  many  children  are  unable  to 
distinguish  fact  from  fantasy  in  television  programs  and  remain  unable 
to  do  so  despite  adult  coaching.  In  the  minds  of  such  young  children, 
television  is  a  source  of  entirely  factual  information  regarding  how  the 
world  works." 

Dr.  Centerwall  concludes  by  saying:  "Long-term  childhood  exposure 
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to  television  is  a  causal  factor  behind  approximately  10,000  homicides 
annually... If  hypothetically.  television  technology  had  never  been  developed, 
there  would  be  10.000  fewer  homicides  each  year  in  the  United  States, 
70,000  fewer  rapes,  and  700,000  fewer  injurious  assaults." 

That's  a  very  powerful  and  hard  to  believe  conclusion.  But  it  was  just 
as  hard  to  believe  the  harm  that  cigarettes  cause  when  medical  researchers 
first  came  out  with  those  studies  years  ago.  Suppose  the  study  is  50%  off 
target.  That  still  suggests  that  by  changing  our  television  programming  we 
could  eventually  prevent  5,000  murders  a  year,  35,000  rapes  and  350,000 
assaults.  Even  if  the  study  is  90%  wrong,  we  could  save  1.000  of  those 
murdered  and  prevent  7,000  rapes  and  70,000  assaults  each  year,  simpiy 
by  changing  our  television  programming. 

According  to  Harvard  University  Psychologist  Ron  Slaby.  the  harm 
caused  by  violence  in  the  media  goes  beyond  increasing  aggression. 
Youngsters  also  experience  a  "victim  effect'  (increased  fearfulness  of 
becoming  a  victim)  and  a  "bystander  effect'  (increased  callousness  toward 
violence  directed  at  others).  (CO  Researcher  March  26,  1993). 

The  public  agrees  that  there  is  too  much  violence  on  television.  A 
March  1 993  Times- Mirror  poll  showed  that  72%  of  Americans  think  that 
television  shows  contain  too  much  violence.  80%  of  those  surveyed  felt 
that  violence  was  harmful  to  society. 

The  industry  too  is  beginning  to  recognize  there  is  a  problem. 
Howard  Stringer,  President  of  the  CBS  Broadcast  Group,  admits  that  "it  is 
hard  not  to  think  that  [broadcasters]  had  some  role"  in  making  the  U.S.  a 
more  violence  nation.  I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Stringer  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  will  be  testifying  at  a  hearing  I  am  holding  on  this  subject  on 
May  21 . 

Six  years  ago,  I  asked  representatives  from  the  television  industry  to 
voluntarily  establish  standards  on  violence.  They  told  me  they  could  not 
work  together  as  an  industry  because  they  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Congressman  Glickman  and  I  pushed  through  Congress  the 
Television  Program  Improvement  Act.  a  three-year  exemption  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  so  that  the  industry  could  get  together  and  establish  standards.  The 
Act  became  law  in  December  of  1 990. 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  three  major  networks  have  agreed  upon  joint 
standards  on  violence  on  television.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  standards  will 
be  evident  in  the  fall  programming  of  1993.  The  three  networks  are  also 
calling  an  industry-wide  conference  in  Los  Angeles  this  summer  to  discuss 
the  issue  further.  Jack  Valenti  has  indicated  that  the  movie  industry  will  also 
participate  in  the  conference. 

The  cable  industry  also  has  made  some  progress.  Pursuant  to  the 
Act,  the  National  Cable  Television  Association  commissioned  a  study  on 
entertainment  violence  on  cable  television  which  was  led  by  George 
Gerbner  from  the  Annenberg  School  for  Communication  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  recently  issued  that  report  along  with  a  general  policy 
statement  on  entertainment  violence  and  have  asked  member  networks  to 
examine  their  own  individual  standards.  They  have  also  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  summer  conference. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made,  the  violent  shows  broadcast 
during  this  month's  "sweeps"  are  evidence  of  the  fact  that  more  must  be 
done.  As  Tom  Shales,  the  movie  critic  for  the  Washington  Post,  noted:  'The 
networks  in  their  madness  are  going  to  put  America  through  the  wringer 
with  one  bloody  mess  after  another  this  month...".  Howard  Rosenberg,  the 
movie  critic  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  described  it  this  way;  "It  is  a  time 
when  much  of  prime  time  again  will  resemble  Murder,  Inc.. .it  starts  with  a 
bloody  binge  that  yields  not  one,  not  two,  not  three,  but  a  whopping  1 1 
bodies." 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  reported  on  what  could  be  one  of  the  most 
tragic  consequences  of  this  "bloody  mess".  The  Post  reports  that  ABC's 
"Murder  in  the  Heartland"  may  have  prompted  18-year  old  Canadian  James 
Phillip  Bridson  to  murder  his  former  girlfriend's  mother  and  brother,  and  to 
wound  her  younger  sister  While  I,  of  course,  can  not  say  that  the 
miniseries  caused  this  brutal  murder,  the  story  gives  me  pause.  And  in 
combination  with  other  incidents  it  is  very  troubling.  I  have  attached  a  copy 
of  the  Post  article  for  the  record. 

I  believe  a  free  society  can  solve  its  problems  without  government 
censorship.  In  fact,  only  three  countries  do  not  have  government 
censorship:  Germany,  Japan  and  the  Unrted  States.  I  think  this  is 
something  we  should  be  proud  of  An  aroused  public,  however,  may  ask 
for  just  that.  A  much  preferred  method  is  for  the  industry  to  regulate  itself. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  television  industry  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  television  has  a  tremendous  potential  to  do  great  good.  I  strongly  urge 
the  industry  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  achieve  that  goal. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Senator,  very  much.  An  excellent  job. 

Are  there  any  questions  that  any  of  the  members  would  like  to 
ask? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Fields? 

Mr.  Fields.  Senator,  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  elaborate  on 
something  you  said  just  a  moment  ago,  and  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand. I  think  I  know  what  the  answer  is.  But,  you  know,  you 
talked  about  censorship.  You  don't  envision  a  time  or  a  situation 
where  censorship  would  be  an  option,  do  you? 

Senator  Simon.  No.  I  do  not  favor  it.  I  think  we  have  to  find  an- 
swers that  are  short  of  censorship.  But  I  have  to  add  I  think  if  we 
do  not  come  up  with  responsible  answers  I  think  we  are  going  to 
go  the  way  of  Britain,  Canada,  France,  and  a  great  many  other  free 
countries  that  do  have  some  form  of  censorship. 

I  think  the  answer  is  not  censorship.  The  answer  is  having  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  good  taste  and  for  the  industry  to  estab- 
lish standards.  And,  everybody  has  the  standards — a  little  bit  like 
an  agreement  not  to  have  nuclear  weapons.  If  no  one  has  nuclear 
weapons,  no  one  can  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  If  we  estab- 
lish certain  standards  on  violence,  no  one  is  going  to  be  hurt  finan- 
cially. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let  me  ask  you,  since  you  have  taken  the  lead  on 
this  issue,  and  assuming  that  this  does  not  work  or  does  not  work 
to  the  degree  that  some  would  hope,  that  this  voluntary  time  pe- 
riod, you  know,  would  provide  a  solution,  what  is  the  next  step? 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  I  think  the  next  step  is.  Now,  let's  see  what 
happens  in  the  Fall  programming.  The  networks  have  assured  us 
that  we  are  going  to  see  a  change.  Let's  see  what  cable  does.  Cable 
is  inching  forward;  frankly,  not  as  fully  as  I  would  like  to  see  them 
move  forward.  Let's  see  what  happens.  Let's  see  what  happens  at 
this  meeting  on  August  2nd. 

And  again,  I  think  it  would  be  healthy,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  and 
a  few  members  of  the  committee  could  be  at  that  August  2nd  meet- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  industry  is  coming  together  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  Let  me  ask,  Paul — you  know  I  mentioned  and  I  am 
personally  considering  the  issue  of  a  rating  system  that  would  then 
be  of  use  to  parents  to  give  some  guidance  to  their  children.  What 
are  your  views  on  that  issue? 

Senator  Simon.  I  have  some  mixed  feelings,  frankly.  It  may  be 
a  good  thing.  I  guess  someone  really  ought  to  study  it. 

I  think  the  ratings  have  worked  for  the  movies,  though  even  in 
the  moves  there  are,  for  example,  very  clear  indications  that  teen- 
agers, for  example,  frequently  want  to — they  are  looking  for  the  R- 
rated  movie  rather  than  for  the  movie  with  a  different  rating.  So 
I  have  some  mixed  feelings  on  where  we  ought  to  go  on  that. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  on  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
pursue  the  idea  of  a  technological  blockout  that  is  handed  to  par- 
ents so  that  they  can  knock  out  these  programs  and  that  we  man- 
date that  all  television  sets  be  constructed  with  this  capacity,  how 
would  you  feel  about  that? 
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Senator  Simon.  I  am  more  sympathetic  to  that,  though  that  is, 
frankly,  not  a  substitute  for  the  industry,  for  television  and  movies, 
to  say,  We're  going  to  do  a  more  responsible  job. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  looked  at.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Markey.  Just  so  you  understand,  what  I  have  in  the  back 
of  my  mind,  though,  is  some  kind  of  system  whereby  with  the  Vs 
on  the  television  programs,  you  can  have  it  preprogrammed  with 
the  software  that  parents  would  just  be  able  to  push  their  V  block 
on  their  remote  control  and  just  knock  out  all  the  violent  programs, 
if  they  would  want  to,  and  give  the  parents  their  First  Amendment 
rights  to  keep  this  stuff  out  of  their  home.  And  so  that  would  be 
kind  of  the  simple  empowerment  that  you  would  hand  over  to  the 
parents  in  the  same  way  that  this  subcommittee  in  1990  mandated 
that  all  television  sets  be  constructed  with  decoders  for  closed  cap- 
tioning, so  that  the  24  million  Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing  would  have  a  capacity  to  be  able  to  watch  with  their  fami- 
lies their  television,  and  that  law  is  now  on  the  books. 

And  for  those  24  million  Americans,  they  are  now  fully  empow- 
ered with  every  television  set  manufactured  in  America  from  now 
on.  Similarly,  perhaps,  parents  should  be  given  this  same  power  to 
protect  their  children. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  something  that  should  be  ex- 
plored. I  guess  I  have  the  fear  that  the  homes  that  need  it  the  most 
are  the  homes  that  may  not  utilize  it,  and  that  is  why  it  should 
not  be  a  substitute  for  saying  to  the  industry.  You  have  to  reduce 
the  violence  level. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  thought,  though,  is  that  if  the  homes  that  did 
use  it  start  blocking — if  10  or  15  percent  of  the  homes  in  America 
started  knocking  out  all  the  programming,  the  broadcasters  would 
soon  begin  to  adjust  their  attitudes. 

Senator  Simon.  Very  good  point. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Paul,  thank  you  for  your 
excellent  job,  as  always. 

I  would  put  my  positions  down  at  this  point  as  definitely  a  no 
on  censorship;  definitely  skeptical  about  an5^hing  voluntary,  and  I 
think  you  heard  my  views  on  that,  not  the  least  of  which  is  while 
they  are  discussing  the  guidelines,  and  I  guess  adopting  them  now 
to  go  into  effect  in  the  Fall,  we  see  this  murderous  month  of  May 
when  they  could  have  made  a  difference  right  this  month,  and  you 
don't  need  any  voluntary  guidelines  to  start  trying  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  youngsters. 

I  am  skeptical  of  what  is  voluntary  against  censorship  and  really 
come  down  enormously  pro-Paul  Simon.  I  guess  what  I  want  to  ask 
you  is  whether  you  think  that  what  this  is  really  all  about  is  just 
trying  to  get  some  balance  in  the  TV  viewing. 

I  mean  my  sense,  for  example,  is  if  the  networks  would  put  even 
a  fraction  of  the  attention  into  good  programming  that  was  whole- 
some for  youngsters  that  they  put  into  all  these  violent  shows  that 
would  be  a  very  significant  step  in  the  right  direction,  wouldn't  it? 

Senator  SiMON.  It  would.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  there  are  cer- 
tain— that  even  with  doing  what  you  are  just  suggesting  there  are 
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clearly  standards  on  violence  that  need  to  be  established.  We  have 
to  reduce  the  violence  in  our  television.  We  imitate. 

I  have  a  3-year-old  granddaughter,  if  I  may  brag  here.  I  see  her 
imitate  what's  on  television.  We  imitated  what  is  on  television,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  that  includes  the  violence. 

In  my  testimony,  incidentally,  I  cite  Harvard  University  psychol- 
ogist Ron  Slaby,  who  says  "The  harm  caused  by  violence  in  the 
media  goes  beyond  increasing  aggression.  Youngsters  also  experi- 
ence a  'victim  effect'  (increased  fearfulness  of  becoming  a  victim) 
and  a  ^bystander  effect'  (increased  callousness  toward  violence  di- 
rected at  others). 

Mr.  Wyden.  When  you  look  at  the  voluntary  approach,  what  pe- 
riod of  time  do  you  think  Congress  should  give  to  see  the  effects 
of  that?  Is  a  year  appropriate  to  measure  what  takes  place  under 
the  voluntary  guidelines  before  other  approaches  are  used?  Or 
what  is  the  appropriate  time  period? 

Senator  SiMON.  I  think  we  can  start  making  a  judgment  this 
Fall.  This  Fall  those  standards  are  in  effect.  We  should  see  what 
happens.  And  I  would  stress  we  have  to  look  not  only  at  broadcast- 
ing but  also  at  cable. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you  for  the 
good  work  you  are  doing. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And,  Senator,  we  appre- 
ciate your  leadership  on  this  issue.  And  I  must  admit  I  come  some- 
what late  to  this  issue,  but  I'm  gaining  in  enthusiasm  daily,  in  par- 
ticular because  of  the  work  that  you  have  begun  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

As  you  know,  the  networks  subtly,  and  sometimes  not  so  subtly, 
try  to  influence  what  happens  here  on  Capital  Hill  through  the 
news,  through  the  so-called  "infotainment"  programming. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  of  any  effort  at  self-analysis 
among  the  networks,  any  shows  or  any  news  programs  dealing 
with  violence  on  television?  Have  you  ever  seen  any  kind  of  intro- 
spective kind  of  a  study  by  "60  Minutes"  or  by  some  of  the  other 
programming  that  the  networks  put  on  that  is  investigative  in  na- 
ture? 

Senator  Simon.  I  have  not  seen  what  you  are  talking  about,  the 
"60  Minutes"  kind  of  exposure  to  this  problem,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  a  welcome  thing.  In  response  to  Ron  Wyden's  question, 
that  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  for  "60  Minutes"  or  "Prime 
Time"  or  one  of  these  programs  to  do  a  real  show  on  what  tele- 
vision violence  is  doing  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Do  you  think  some  producer  would  have  the  guts  to 
do  that? 

Senator  Slmon.  Well,  I  have  an  idea  there  are  some  people  lis- 
tening to  us  right  now  and  maybe  someone  will  get  the  idea. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  or  any  other  members  have  ques- 
tions? The  gentleman  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  Bryant.  Thank  you.  Senator,  first  of  all,  I  am  delighted  that 
you  did  this,  and  that  you  came  this  morning  and  that  you  passed 
this  bill.  But  I  am  wondering  if  my  impatience  is  misplaced. 

According  to  our  briefing  papers  here,  we  passed  the  bill  in  1990. 
The  paper  then  says  that  in  December  of  last  year — I  presume  it 
would  be  December  of  1992 — they  agreed  upon  these  guidelines.  Is 
it  not  proper  to  be  angry  that  they  spent  2  years  and  came  up  only 
with  these  what  I  view  as  sort  of  meager  guidelines? 

Senator  Simon.  Weil,  they  were  slow  in  responding.  No  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Two  years  slow. 

Senator  Simon.  No  question. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Here  we  have  the  guidelines.  They  are  real  whop- 
pers. Number  one  starts  off  with  this:  "Conflict  and  strife  are  the 
essence  of  drama  and  conflict  often  results  in  physical  or  psycho- 
logical violence.  However,  all  depictions  of  violence  should  be  rel- 
evant and  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  character  role  to  the 
advancement  of  the  theme  or  plot."  Then  they  get  real  tough. 

Here  comes  the  tough  one  here.  "Gratuitous  or  excessive  depic- 
tions of  violence  are  not  acceptable." 

I  mean  I  don't — ^these  are  so  thoroughly  subjective  they  could  be 
interpreted  anyway,  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  And  I  assume, 
and  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong,  that  if  you  violate  these  absolutely 
nothing  happens  to  you.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Simon.  That  is  correct.  They  are  voluntary  guidelines. 
And  you  are  correct  also  in  saying  they  are  subjective.  And  if  they 
were  there  by  themselves,  frankly,  I  would  not  be  very  encouraged. 
What  does  encourage  me  is,  for  example,  a  week  ago  yesterday  I 
met  with  the  CBS  executives  in  New  York.  They  are  taking  this 
seriously.  What  does  impress  me  is  when  Jack  Valenti  tells  me  he 
is  meeting  with  a  number  of  movie  producers  to  talk  about  this 
problem. 

I  think  there  is  attention,  and  frankly,  this  is  why  a  hearing  like 
this  is  important.  There  is  no  question  that  some  of  our  friends 
from  broadcasting  and  cable  are  in  the  audience  right  here  listen- 
ing to  what  we  have  to  say,  and  I  think  the  message  is  very  clear 
coming  from  you. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Well,  I  think  the  public  ought  to  be  extremely  impa- 
tient, and  the  informed  public  about  this  topic  ought  to  be  angry 
at  us  for  not  being  more  realistic  about  this.  These  guys  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  unless  we  hold  a  club  over  their  head.  They 
are  just  not  going  to. 

We  haven't  been  talking  about  this  just  since  1990  when  your  bill 
passed.  This  was  coming  up  for  years  prior  to  that  time.  I  recall 
having  meetings  with  industry  executives  and  their  lobbyists  and 
bringing  up  the  question  of  violence  and  sex  on  television,  and  the 
gratuitous  nature  of  it.  Nothing  happens  unless  they  are  faced  with 
a  serious  economic  threat  to  them. 

And  I  just  think,  if  you  have  a  better,  informed  opinion,  I  want 
to  hear  it.  Because  you  probably  know  more  about  this  than  I  do. 
I  just  think  we  are  wasting  our  time  steepling  our  fingers,  and  ev- 
erybody starts  every  phrase  with  "For  sure  we  re  all  against  censor- 
ship." Well,  of  course.  Everybody  is  against  censorship.  What  that 
in  effect  says  is.  We  are  not  really  going  to  be  very  tough,  or  you 
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are  saying,  Don't  get  worried.  We  want  to  be  invited  to  your  par- 
ties. We  want  to  be  sure  you  think  we  are  all  with  it.  We  want  to 
be  sure  everybody  in  the  movie  and  the  broadcast  industry  thinks 
all  of  us  up  here  on  this  committee  are  not  in  any  fashion  blue 
noses,  and  so  we  don't  want  to  ever  really  get  tough  and  speak 
harshly  with  them. 

You  know,  I  am  tired  of  worrying  about  what  they  think.  I  am 
tired  of  seeing  my  colleagues  worry  about  what  they  think.  We 
ought  to  tell  them  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  more.  We  are  going 
to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  this  thing  in  a  realistic  way. 

These  guidelines  are  ridiculous.  I  mean  maybe  we  will  see  an  im- 
provement in  the  Fall.  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  read  of  anything  that 
would  indicate  we  are  going  to,  and  certainly  our  history  in  dealing 
with  these  people  in  this  industry  has  been  that  they  don't  do  any- 
thing until  they  are  forced  to.  Even  when  we  force  them,  it  is  hard 
to  get  them  to  do  anything. 

We  passed  the  Children's  Television  Act  last  year,  you  know. 
What  have  we  gotten  for  it?  I  guess  it  has  been  almost  2  years 
now.  What  have  we  gotten  for  it? 

I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is.  I  think  we  have  got  to  search 
for  something  far  beyond  this,  and  the  fact  that  Jack  Valenti,  who 
is  a  great  fellow  and  a  great  host,  happens  to  be  having  meetings 
is  to  me  completely  irrelevant.  And  the  fact  that  these  network  ex- 
ecutives say  they  are  having  meetings  is  completely  irrelevant.  I 
mean  their  record  is  terrible.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  we  ought  to  treat  them  like  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  until  they  act  like  the  American  people  deserve  for 
them  to  act. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Thank  you.  And,  Senator,  it  is  good  to  have  you 
back  here  in  the  House. 

Senator  SiMON.  It  is  good  to  be  back  with  my  old  colleagues. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  You  are  working  on  a  very  good  issue  because 
it  is  one  that  does  affect  the  lives  of  our  kids  and  the  lives  of  each 
one  of  us  in  the  streets.  We  are  having  so  much  trouble  with  crime. 

You  know  one  thing  that  the  movie  industry  and  others  should 
learn,  the  two  biggest  moneymakers  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
have  not  had  a  lot  of  violence  in  it.  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"  and 
"Aladdin"  are  by  far  the  best  moneymakers  that  we  have  had 
around,  and  a  lot  of  other  movies  that  have  no  violence  in  them  at 
all  have  done  very,  very  well.  The  public  does  buy  nonviolent  mov- 
ies. 

I  think  there  is  a  major  difference  in  the  kind  of  violence  that 
is  there.  For  many  years  we  had  the  cowboy  movies  where  you 
would  see  shooting  at  a  distance.  Now,  they  blow  the  person  out 
of  the  water,  and  that  violence  is  bound  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  kids  that  watch  it. 

You  know,  distant  violence  or  impersonal  violence  is  something 
that  is  like  water  off  of  a  duck's  back.  But  when  you  see  up-close, 
very  personal  sex  and  violence  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  it  has  to 
have  a  major  reaction  on  the  people.  They  can  tell  the  story  with- 
out it. 
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I  agree  that  a  lot  of  movies  require  some  kind  of  action.  But 
there  is  a  big  difference  of  whether  you  make  such  a  personal  ac- 
tion that  it  frightens  and  affects  the  psyche  of  the  kids  or  anyone 
else  that  may  be  watching  it.  I  think  if  we  worked  on  reducing  that 
kind  of  violence  we  could  sell  it  pretty  well  to  the  movies  and  oth- 
ers because  economically  they  would  do  just  as  well. 

Senator  Simon.  I  think  Carlos  Moorhead  makes  a  very  important 
point.  If  you  have  creativity  you  can  have  good  movies  that  make 
money  without  all  the  violence.  Yes,  violence  is  an  inexpensive  way 
of  attracting  a  lot  of  viewers.  But  you  can  have  murder  mysteries — 
"Murder,  She  Wrote"  is  a  murder  mystery,  but  you  don't  have 
things  on  there  that  are  offensive.  "Columbo"  was  a  series  that  ran. 
Had  great  audiences.  You  had  the  conflict.  You  had  murder  mys- 
teries. We  can  deal  with  questions  like  that  without  having  the 
kind  of  desensitizing  things  that  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Thank  you.  And  I  want  to  commend  you  along 
with  the  others  for  the  work  you  are  doing. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Any  other  member  seeking  recognition  at  this  time?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Bliley.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Thanks  for  coming  over. 

I  want  to  follow  up  what  the  chairman  said.  He  talked  about 
having  technical  means  to  allow  the  parents  to  block  out  this  stuff. 
I  hope  if  we  do  that  we  would  have  more  success  than  I  had  when 
I  required  the  cable  operators  to  offer  parents  a  lockbox  so  they 
could  prevent  this  kind  of  stuff  from  coming.  They  all  offer  it,  but 
they  have  very  few  takers.  Very  few.  So  I  don't  know  how  we  reach 
it. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  do — I  have  a  very  good  friend  in  Rich- 
mond whose  son,  same  age  as  my  son,  who  dropped  out  of  school 
and  college,  and  he  was  watching  these  things  all  the  time.  He  is 
now  serving  25  years  for  armed  robbery  in  Virginia,  and  I  wonder 
what  effect  these  films  had  on  his  behavior.  It  certainly  wasn't 
something  he  learned  in  the  home  or  anything  like  that.  So  you 
wonder. 

And,  obviously,  it  certainly  doesn't  help,  and  with  all  of  the 
slaughter  that  we  have  on  our  streets  today  and  how  cheap  life  is. 
I  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Just  to  make  the  point,  right  now  many  people  have  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  lockbox  in  order  to  put  it  on  their  set.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  just  mandating  a  technology  that  has  to  be  built 
into  every  television  set  in  the  same  way  we  did  for  the  closed  cap- 
tion decoder  back  in  1990 — which  we  were  told,  by  the  way,  by  the 
industry,  it  would  cost  $20  or  $30  a  set  to  build  it  in  back  in  1989 
and  1990.  They  were  sitting  out  here  with  crocodile  tears.  Well,  it 
is  down  to  about  25  cents  per  set,  they  just  build  it  in  automati- 
cally now,  and  every  television  set  being  manufactured  in  America 
has  this  built  in. 

And  so  technologically  empowering  families  is  something  that  we 
can,  I  think,  talk  about. 
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Mr.  Bliley.  Well,  I  think  so.  But  I  had  a  son  who  could  take  10 
seconds  with  a  screwdriver  and  he  could  get  the  world  on  the  tele- 
vision with  a  cable.  So  we  have  got  to  make  sure  whatever  we  get 
is  tamper-proof. 

Mr.  Markey.  But  you  had  a  very,  very,  advanced  6-year-old  in 
your  house.  We're  talking  in  many  instances  about  preschool  and 
very  early  aged  children. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Very  briefly,  I  just 
want  to  again  commend  you.  Senator  Simon,  for  being  here  today. 

I  would  just  conclude  this  part  of  our  hearing  by  observing  that 
as  a  parent  of  an  11-year-old  and  a  14-year-old  I  am  terribly  dis- 
appointed with  the  quality  of  television  that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  on  all  the  networks.  And,  as  someone  who  sits  on 
this  committee,  I  am  going  to  be  keeping  a  close  eye  on  exactly 
what  the  networks  do  this  Fall,  and  I  hope  that  other  members  of 
this  committee,  and  I  am  sure  they  will,  certainly,  after  this  hear- 
ing, will  be  doing  the  same. 

And  I  hope  that  the  network  executives,  the  broadcast  execu- 
tives, the  Hollywood  executives,  movie-producing  executives,  cre- 
ative people,  understand  very  clearly  that  they  have  other  business 
before  the  Congress  and  will  have  a  lot  of  business  before  this  com- 
mittee in  the  years  ahead. 

And  the  members  of  this  committee  are  going  to  be  taking  into 
consideration  their  conduct  and  the  way  they  accept  an  awesome 
responsibility  that  they  have  to  the  American  public  as  we  make 
decisions  in  the  future  about  what  role  they  should  play  in  the  en- 
tertainment industry  or  in  the  broadcast  industry  or  in  the  tele- 
communications industry.  I  am  certainly  going  to  be  keeping  it  in 
mind.  That  is  how  strongly  I  feel  about  it. 

So  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you.  Senator  Simon,  for 
being  here  today. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hastert. 

Mr.  Hastert.  Well,  I  thank  the  chairman.  I  want  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  before  us  today. 

I  really  think  it  is  important  what  you  are  doing,  and  just  having 
raised  two  sons  myself  almost  to  the  point  of  accountability — ^you 
are  never  quite  sure,  but  anyway  I  think  it  is  an  issue  that  I  have 
struggled  with  as  a  parent.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  the 
point  that  constantly  society  is  being  scrutinized  by  the  major  net- 
works, the  "infotainment."  Certainly  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. Congress,  and  religious  institutions  are  constantly  being 
scrutinized,  and  yet  one  of  the  major  factors  that  I  think  is  at  the 
developmental  stages  of  how  human  beings,  especially  children, 
start  to  perceive  that  society  is  what  they  see  through  that  tube. 

I  wonder  in  your  studies  have  you  seen  or  followed  anything  to 
indicate  what  the  market  says.  I  mean  there  are  channels  out 
there,  especially  on  cable,  the  Family  Networks,  Nickelodeon,  those 
types  of  things,  that  really  do  present  a  quality  product  for  family 
consumption. 
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Are  they  competitive?  What  are  the  ratings?  What  does  Nielsen 
say  about  those  things? 

Senator  SiMON.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  but  I  think  as 
long  as  you  have  the  other  things — I  think  before  you  got  here,  and 
I  welcome  my  colleague  from  Illinois  here,  I  mentioned  there  is  an 
inconsistence  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Eighty  percent  say  we  have 
too  much  violence  on  television,  and  yet  if  there  is  a  violent  pro- 
gram on  people  tend  to  watch.  There  is  an  appeal.  There  is  a  vis- 
ceral appeal  to  this  kind  of  stuff. 

I  don't  think  we  can  simply  say  there  are  good  alternatives.  That 
is  good  enough  for  us.  I  think  we  have  to  say  there  are  things  that 
violate  good  taste  and  that  we  have  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Hastert.  Well,  my  point  is.  Senator,  that  we  expect  families 
to  start  to  block  out  those  types  of  programs  if  they  have  the  option 
to  do  it  at  home  for  their  children.  They  also  have  options  for  good 
things.  You  know,  what  is  the  percentage  of  those  people  making 
choices.  That  would  be  some  interesting  statistics  to  see. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastert.  I  would  guess  that  probably  the  people  who  are 
making  good  choices  for  their  children  would  also  be  the  same  peo- 
ple making  those  choices  to  block  out  the  more  negative  types  of 
programming,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  those  statistics. 

Senator  Simon.  But  you  have  things  like  "The  Cosby  Show,"  for 
example,  that  are  good  programming  that  have  been  popular.  So 
you  can  put  on  good  programming  and  get  viewers. 

Mr.  Hastert.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.. 

The  gentlelady  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair.  And  I  wel- 
come you.  Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  There  are  two  areas  that  I  am  actu- 
ally interested  in  that  we  haven't  touched  on  very  much.  One  is  the 
corporate  area,  and  secondly,  time;  that  is,  the  actual  time  on  tele- 
vision that  we  see  these  things. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  our — our  focus  may  be  a  little  misguided 
in  that  we  may  be  able  to  use  financial  incentives.  Financial  back- 
ing comes  through  commercials,  through  industry,  through  cor- 
porate sponsors.  Perhaps  there  is  a  way  that  we  can  reach  out  to 
a  much  broader  base  of  responsibility.  The  same  corporations  who 
seek  to  buy  good  will  through  giving  to  thousands  of  community- 
based  projects  finance  violence  on  television. 

Is  there  any  way  that  we  could,  perhaps,  reach  out  to  corpora- 
tions and  start  there? 

Senator  Simon.  I  frankly  don't  know.  One  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  has  talked  to  me  about  introducing  legislation  that  he  is 
considering  where  you  would  ask  the  FCC  to  judge  the  number  of 
violent  acts  in  programs,  no  censorship,  but  also  then  indicate  what 
corporations  are  sponsoring  those  programs. 

Now,  again  I  would — there  is  a  fine  line  here.  When  do  you  get 
the  heavy  hand  of  government  that  is  excessive?  I  would  sooner  see 
the  industry  this  Fall — and  I  agree  with  Congressman  Slattery  we 
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have  to  watch  very  carefully  what  happens  this  Fall.  I  would  soon- 
er see  the  industry  on  a  voluntary  basis  move  in  a  solid  direction. 

But  if  there  is  not  that  movement,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
question  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  alternatives.  And  when  you 
mention  time,  it  is  interesting,  Professor  Gerbner  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  research  in  this  field, 
he  said  that  when  children  are  watching  in  the  evening  is  when 
you  have  the  most  acts  of  violence  on  television,  that  7  to  9  period 
is  the  worse  period  for  TV  violence,  and  even  the  Saturday  car- 
toons. You  look  at  those  Saturday  cartoons  and  you  watch  the  reac- 
tion of  children  when  somebody  falls  off  a  cliff.  You  know,  they 
laugh  when  someone  falls  off  a  cliff.  What  is  happening  to  their 
thinking  in  the  process  of  this? 

I  am  not  a  psychiatrist.  I  can't  tell  you  the  answer,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  good. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  At  least  we  can  start  the  conversa- 
tion, perhaps,  with  the  corporations.  I  mean  think  of  the  value  that 
could  come  out  of  a  corporation  having  this  conversation,  saying  we 
would  like  to  be  the  leaders  in  holding  down  violence. 

I  agree  with  you,  by  the  way,  that  those  who  say  parents  should 
be  monitoring  are  generally  not  parents  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  17.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  our  children  are 
a  part  of  today's  speak,  of  today's  conversation.  You  don't  want 
your  children  to  go  to  school  and  not  know  who  the  characters  are, 
even  if  they  are  characters  whom  you  don't  want  them  to  know. 

What  about  saying  to  the  television  industry  that  with  regard  to 
time  that  we  would  like  to  make  sure  that  in  those  hours,  in  those 
hours  when  we  are  not  with  our  kids  in  the  morning,  in  those 
hours  at  night  when  you  see  so  much  violence,  that  there  can't  be 
violence  on  television  at  that  time  without  really  saying  that  we 
are  censoring? 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  ways  of  achieving  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  to  talk  a  look  at  who  buys  the  advertising 
and  have  some  frank  discussions  with  those  people.  Again,  I  would 
sooner  not  see  government  get  too  much  involved  in  this,  but  I 
think  if  we  don't  get  solid  answers  this  Fall  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  looking  at  alternatives,  and  maybe  a  dialogue  along  the  direc- 
tion you  suggest  is  going  to  be  part  of  the  alternative. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator,  we  thank  you  so 
much  for  your  participation  here  today.  You  know,  broadcasters 
and  programmers  and  advertisers  all  know  one  basic,  fundamental 
reality,  which  is  that  violence  sells.  They  make  money  off  of  vio- 
lence. There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  think,  though,  that  they 
should  take  a  message  from  the  opening  statements  and  the  ques- 
tions of  you  here  today  and  by  the  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  take  it  as  almost  a  preview  of  coming  attractions  that  legisla- 
tion against  violence  also  sells  and  that  there  is  a  big  market  for 
this  legislation  here  on  our  subcommittee.  We  are  going  to  con- 
sider, very  seriously,  legislation  on  this  issue,  and  we  are  also  tak- 
ing note  of  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the  networks  right  now  has 
a  code  of  standards  and  practices  which  is  actually  more  specific 
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than  the  general  guidelines  that  they  have  been  knocking  around 
for  the  last  3  years.  They  are  in  place  inside  the  networks  but  not 
being  abided  by. 

We  are  taking  legislative  note  of  all  of  this,  and  they  should  just 
be  put  on  notice  that  this  hearing  is  a  preview  of  coming  attrac- 
tions, unless  some  substantial  changes  are  made  now. 

We  thank  you.  You  have  been  great  to  come  over  here  and  spend 
all  this  time  with  us.  We  don't  see  enough  of  you  now  that  you 
have,  you  know,  moved  on  to  greater  glory.  But  we  humble  folks 
over  here  appreciate  your  presence. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  for  tolerating  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate over  here.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Paul,  very,  very  much.  We  appreciate 
it. 

Now,  we  move  on  to  our  very  distinguished  panel  which  is  going 
to  help  lay  out  the  scientific  debate  on  this  subject.  Everyone 
should  understand  that  within  the  next  several  weeks  we  will  have 
in  the  broadcasters,  the  cable  industry,  and  the  programmers  as 
well,  to  sit  down  here. 

But  first  we  will  hear  from  the  scientific  community  in  terms  of 
what  the  existing  state  of  this  debate  may  be,  and  we  have  a  very 
distinguished  panel  indeed.  What  I  would  like  to  ask  is,  if  we 
could — let's  see  here,  where  is  everybody? 

We  will  begin  with  you.  Dr.  Centerwall.  We  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  willingness  to  come  and  to  testify  here  today.  You  are 
a  professor  of  epidemiology  at  the  University  of  Washington.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee. 

We  ask  each  of  you  to  keep  your  opening  statement  to  5  minutes, 
no  more.  But  you  can  see  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  interest  in 
the  question  and  answer  period  in  all  of  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Centerwall,  whenever  you  are  ready,  please  begin. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BRANDON  S.  CENTERWALL,  PROFESSOR  OF 
EPIDEMIOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASfflNGTON;  SUZANNE 
STUTMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  FOR  MENTAL 
HEALTH  INITIATIVES;  DEBORAH  PROTHROW-STITH,  ASSIST- 
ANT DEAN  FOR  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS, 
HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH;  TERRY  RAKOLTA, 
DIRECTOR,  AMERICANS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  TELEVISION;  L. 
ROWELL  HUESMANN,  PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
COMMUNICATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN;  NANCY 
SIGNORIELLI,  PROFESSOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE;  AND  WILLIAM  H.  DIETZ, 
MEMBER,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PEDIATRICS 

Mr.  Centerwall.  In  preface  to  presenting  my  research  findings, 
let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  summarize  my  background.  I  re- 
ceived by  baccalaureate  from  Yale  University,  my  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  in  San  Diego,  and  my  Masters  in 
Public  Health  in  Epidemiology  from  Tulane  University  School  of 
Public  Health.  I  am  Board  certified  in  public  health  and  general 
preventive  medicine,  and  I  am  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  School  of  Public  School,  Department  of  Epi- 
demiology. I  received  my  advanced  training  in  epidemiology  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  and  I  was  one  of  the  found- 
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ers  of  the  violence  research  activity  at  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. 

It  is  a  matter  of  factual  observation  that  the  U.S.  national  homi- 
cide rate  has  doubled  since  the  1950's.  As  a  member  of  the  CDC 
Violence  Research  Team,  it  was  my  task  to  determine  why.  The  re- 
search investigating  this  issue  was  not  begun  with  any  preconcep- 
tions regarding  the  role  of  television  or  any  other  factor.  A  wide 
array  of  possible  causes  had  been  proposed  by  others,  and  all  of 
these  were  examined:  the  baby  boom  effect,  trends  in  urbanization, 
economic  trends,  trends  in  alcohol  abuse,  the  role  of  capital  punish- 
ment, the  effects  of  civil  unrest,  the  availability  of  firearms,  expo- 
sure to  television.  Television  was  just  one  possible  factor  among 
many. 

Over  the  course  of  7  years  of  investigation  each  of  these  pur- 
ported causes  was  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  see  whether  it 
could  be  invalidated;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  could  be  eliminated 
as  a  credible  contributor  to  the  doubling  of  rates  of  violence  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  by  one  each  of  them  was  invalidated  except 
for  television.  Repeated  efforts  to  invalidate  television  as  a  cause 
of  violence  repeatedly  failed.  It  refused  to  be  invalidated. 

The  research  begun  at  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  was  com- 
pleted at  the  University  of  Washington.  The  findings  were  eventu- 
ally published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Epidemiology,  the  lead- 
ing scientific  journal  in  the  field  of  epidemiology,  but  only  after  I 
had  sought  scrutiny  of  all  aspects  of  the  research  by  fellow  epi- 
demiologists. 

The  principal  conclusion  is  that  the  introduction  of  television  into 
the  United  States  in  the  1950's  led  to  a  doubling  of  the  homicide 
rate  in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  a  doubling  which  has  been  sustained 
in  the  1980's  and  1990's.  It  is  further  concluded  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  television  in  the  1950's  likewise  led  to  a  doubling  of  the  Ca- 
nadian homicide  rate  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  It  is  concluded  that 
exposure  to  television  is  a  causal  factor  behind  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  homicides  committed  in  the  United  States  or  approxi- 
mately 10,000  homicides  annually.  The  data  are  not  as  well  devel- 
oped for  rapes  and  assaults,  but  the  findings  indicate  that  tele- 
vision is  a  factor  behind  a  major  proportion,  perhaps  one-half,  of 
rapes  and  assaults. 

To  say  that  exposure  to  television  is  a  predisposing  factor  behind 
half  of  homicides  and  other  violent  acts  committed  in  the  United 
States  is  not  to  discount  the  importance  of  other  factors.  Mani- 
festly, every  violent  act  is  the  result  of  an  array  of  forces  coming 
together:  poverty,  crime,  intoxication,  stress,  conflict,  an  array  of 
which  exposure  to  television  is  just  one.  Nevertheless,  the  epi- 
demiologic evidence  indicates  that  if,  hypothetically,  television 
technology  had  never  been  developed  there  would  today  be  10,000 
fewer  homicides  each  year  in  the  United  States,  70,000  fewer 
rapes,  and  700,000  fewer  injurious  assaults. 

I  should  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  regarding  the  specif- 
ics of  the  research.  My  recently  published  Special  Communication 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  entitled  "Tele- 
vision and  Violence"  will  serve  as  my  written  statement. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

[The  article  referred  to  follows:] 
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Special  Communication 


Television  and  Violence 

The  Scale  of  the  Problem  and  Where  to  Go  From  Here 


Brandon  S-  Centerwall,  MD.  MPH 


IN  1975,  Rothenberg's  Special  Commu- 
nication in  JAMA,  "Effect  of  Television 
Violence  on  Children  and  Youth,"  first 
alerted  the  medical  community  to  the 
deforming  effects  the  viewing  of  tele- 
vision violence  has  on  normal  child  de- 
velopment, increasing  levels  of  physical 
aggressiveness  and  violence.'  In  re- 
sponse to  physicians'  concerns  sparked 
by  Rothenberg's  communication,  the 
1976  American  Medical  Association 
(AMA)  House  of  Delegates  passed  Res- 
olution 38:  "The  House  declares  TV  vi- 
olence threatens  the  health  and  welfare 
of  young  Americans,  commits  itself  to 
remedial  actions  with  interested  par- 
ties, and  encourages  opposition  to  TV 
programs  containing  violence  and  to 
their  sponsors."'^ 

Other  professional  organizations  have 
since  come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  in- 
cluding the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics and  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association.'  In  light  of  recent  re- 
search findings,  in  1990  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  issued  a  policy 
statement:  "Pediatricians  should  advise 
parents  to  limit  their  children's  televi- 
sion viewing  to  1  to  2  hours  per  day."" 

Rothenberg's  communication  was 
largely  based  on  the  findings  of  the  1968 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence*  and  the  1972 
Surgeon  General's  report,  Television 
and  Grmmng  Up:  The  Impact  of  Tele- 
vised Violence!^  Those  findings  were  up- 
dated and  reinforced  by  the  1982  report 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Television  and  Behavior.  Ten 
Years  of  Scientific  Progress  and  Impli- 
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cations forthe  Eighties,  again  document- 
ing a  broad  consensus  in  the  scientific 
literature  that  exposure  to  television  vi- 
olence increases  children's  physical  ag- 
gressiveness." Each  of  these  governmen- 
tal inquiries  necessarily  left  open  the 
question  of  whether  this  increase  in  chil- 
dren's physical  aggressiveness  would 
later  lead  to  increased  rates  of  violence. 
Although  there  had  been  dozens  of  lab- 
oratory investigations  and  short-term 
field  studies  (.3  months  or  less),  few  long- 
term  field  studies  (2  years  or  more)  had 
been  completed  and  reported.  Since  the 
1982  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
report,  long-term  field  studies  have  come 
into  their  own.  some  20  having  now  been 
published.* 

In  my  commentary,  I  discuss  televi- 
sion's effects  within  the  context  of  nor- 
mal child  development;  give  an  over- 
view of  natural  exposure  to  television  as 
a  cause  of  aggression  and  violence;  sum- 
marize my  own  research  findings  on  tele- 
vision as  a  cause  of  violence;  and  sug- 
gest a  course  of  action. 

TELEVISION  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF 
NORMAL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

The  impact  of  television  on  children  is 
best  understood  within  the  context  of 
normal  child  development.  Neonates  are 
bom  with  an  instinctive  capacity  and 
desire  to  imitate  adult  human  behavior. 
That  infants  can,  and  do.  imitate  an  ar- 
ray of  adult  facial  expressions  has  been 
demonstrated  in  neonates  as  young  as  a 
few  hours  old,  ie,  before  they  are  even 
old  enough  to  know  cognitively  that 
they  themselves  have  facial  features  that 
correspond  with  those  they  are  observ- 
ing."" It  is  a  most  useful  instinct,  for  the 
developing  child  must  learn  and  master 
a  vast  repertoire  of  behavior  in  short 
order. 


Whereas  infants  have  an  instinctive 
desire  to  imitate  observed  human  be- 
havior, they  do  not  possess  an  instinct 
for  gauging  a  priori  whether  a  behavior 
ought  to  be  imitated.  They  will  imitate 
anjthing,"  including  behaviors  that  most 
adults  would  regard  as  destructive  and 
antisocial.  It  may  give  pause  for  thought, 
then,  to  learn  that  infants  as  young  as 
14  months  of  age  demonstrably  observe 
and  incorporate  behaviors  seen  on  tele- 
vision (Fig  1).'^"  (Looking  ahead,  in 
two  surveys  of  young  male  felons  im- 
prisoned for  committing  violent  crimes, 
eg,  homicide,  rape,  and  assault,  22'7f  to 
34%  reported  having  consciously  imi- 
tated crime  techniques  learned  from 
television  programs,  usually  success- 
ftiUy.") 

As  of  1990,  the  average  American  child 
aged  2  to  5  years  was  watching  over  27 
hours  of  television  per  week.'*  This  might 
not  be  bad,  if  young  children  understood 
what  they  are  watching.  However,  up 
through  ages  3  and  4  years,  many  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  distinguish  fact  ft-om 
fantasy  in  television  programs  and  re- 
main unable  to  do  so  despite  adult  coach- 
ing." In  the  minds  of  such  young  chil- 
dren, television  is  a  source  of  entirely 
factual  information  regarding  how  the 
world  works.  Naturally,  as  they  ^vi 
older,  they  come  to  know  better,  but  the 
earliest  and  deepest  impressions  were 
laid  down  when  the  child  saw  televi.-i.rn 
as  a  factual  source  of  information  about 
a  world  outside  their  homes  where  vi- 
olence is  a  daily  commonplace  and  '.he 
commission  of  violence  is  generally  pow- 
erful, exciting,  charismatic,  and  effica- 
cious. Serious  violence  is  most  likely  to 
erupt  at  moments  of  severe  stress— and 
it  is  precisely  at  such  moments  that  ad- 
olescents and  adults  are  most  likely  to 
revert  to  their  earliest,  most  visceral 
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Fig  1 — This  senes  of  photographs  shows  a  14- 
month-old  boy  learning  behavior  from  a  television 
set.  In  photograph  A  the  adult  pulls  apart  a  novel  toy 
The  infant  leans  fonivard  and  carefully  studies  the 
adult's  actions.  In  photograph  B  the  infant  is  given 
the  toy  In  photograph  C  the  infant  pulls  the  toy 
apart,  imitating  what  he  had  seen  the  adult  do.  Of 
infants  exposed  to  the  instructional  video.  65% 
could  later  wortt  the  toy.  as  compared  with  20%  of 
unexposed  infants  ( P<  .001 )  (repnnted  with  permis- 
sion from  fyleltzoff '). 


sense  of  what  violence  is  and  what  its 
role  is  in  society.  Much  of  this  sense  will 
have  come  from  television. 

Not  all  laboratory  experiments  and 
short-term  field  studies  demonstrate  an 
effect  of  media  violence  on  children's 
behavior,  but  most  do.""  In  a  recent 
meta-analysis  of  randomized,  case-con- 
trol, short-term  studies,  exposure  to  me- 
dia violence  caused,  on  the  average,  a 
significant  increase  in  children's  aggres- 
siveness as  measured  by  observation  of 
their  spontaneous,  natural  behavior  fol- 
lowing exposure  (P<.05)." 

NATURAL  EXPOSURE  TO 
TELEVISION  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
AGGRESSION  AND  VIOLENCE 

In  1973,  a  small  Canadian  town  (called 
"Notel"  by  the  investigators)  acquired 
television  for  the  first  time.  The  acqui- 
sition of  television  at  such  a  late  date 
was  due  to  problems  with  signal  recep- 
tion rather  than  any  hostility  toward 
television.  Joy  et  al^  investigated  the 
impact  of  television  on  this  virgin  com- 
munity, using  as  control  groups  two  sim- 
ilar communities  that  already  had  tele- 
vision. In  a  double-bhnd  research  de- 
sign, a  cohort  of  45  first-  and  second- 
grade  students  were  observed  pros- 
pectively over  a  period  of  2  years  for 
rates  of  objectively  measured  noxious 
physical  aggression  (eg,  hitting,  shov- 


ing, and  biting).  Rates  of  physical  ag- 
gression did  not  change  sigriificantly 
among  children  in  the  two  control  com- 
.  munities.  Two  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  television,  rates  of  physical  ag- 
gression among  children  in  Notel  had 
increased  by  160%  iP<.001). 

In  a  22-year  prospective  study  of  an 
age  cohort  in  a  seminu-al  US  county 
(N=875) ,  Huesmann-'  observed  whether 
boys'  television  viewing  at  age  8  years 
predicted  the  seriousness  of  criminal  acts 
committed  by  age  30.  .\fter  controlling 
for  the  boys'  baseline  aggressiveness. 
intelHgence,  and  socioeconomic  status 
at  age  8,  it  was  found  that  the  boys' 
television  violence  viewing  at  age  8  sig- 
nificantly predicted  the  seriousness  of 
the  crimes  for  which  they  were  convicted 
by  age  30  (P<.05). 

In  a  retrospective  case-control  study, 
Kruttschnitt  et  al-  compared  100  male 
felons  imprisoned  for  violent  crimes  (eg, 
homicide,  rape,  and  assault)  with  65  men 
without  a  history  of  violent  offenses, 
matching  for  age,  race,  and  census  tract 
of  residence  at  age  10  to  14  years.  After 
controlling  for  school  performance,  ex- 
posure to  parental  violence,  and  base- 
line level  of  criminality,  it  was  found 
that  the  association  between  adult  crim- 
inal violence  and  childhood  exposure  to 
television  violence  approached  statisti- 
cal significance  (P<.10). 

All  Canadian  and  US  studies  of  the 
effect  of  prolonged  childhood  exposure 
to  television  (2  years  or  more)  demon- 
strate a  positive  relationship  between 
earlier  exposure  to  television  and  later 
physical  aggressiveness,  although  not 
all  studies  reach  statistical  significance.* 
The  critical  period  of  exposure  to  tele- 
vision is  preadolescent  childhood.  Later 
variations  in  e.xposure,  in  adolescence 
and  adulthood,  do  not  exert  any  addi- 
tional effect.^^  However  the  aggres- 
sion-enhancing effect  of  exposure  to  tele- 
vision is  chronic,  extending  into  later 
adolescence  and  adulthood.*-^  This  im- 
plies that  any  interventions  should  be 
designed  for  children  and  their  caregiv- 
ers rather  than  for  the  general  adult 
population. 

These  studies  confirm  what  many 
Americans  already  believe  on  the  basis 
of  intuition.  In  a  national  opinion  poll, 
43%  of  adult  Americans  affirm  that  tele- 
vision violence  "plays  a  part  in  making 
America  a  violent  society,"  and  an  ad- 
ditional 37%  find  the  thesis  at  least  plau- 
sible (only  16%  frankly  disbelieve  the 
proposition).^  But  how  big  a  role  does  it 
play?  What  is  the  effect  of  natural  ex- 
posure to  television  on  entire  popula- 
tions? To  address  this  issue,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  historical  experiment— 
the  absence  of  television  in  South  Africa 
prior  to  1975.«-^ 


TELEVISION  AND  HOMICIDE 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  CANADA, 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  South  .African  government  did 
not  permit  television  broadcasting  prior 
to  1975,  even  though  South  African 
whites  were  a  prosperous,  industrial- 
ized Western  society.^  Amidst  the  hos- 
tile tensions  between  the  Afrikaner  and 
English  white  communities,  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  any  South  African 
television  broadcasting  industry  would 
have  to  rely  on  British  and  American 
imports  to  fill  out  its  programming 
schedule.  Afrikaner  leaders  felt  that  that 
would  provide  an  unacceptable  cultural 
advantage  to  the  English-speaking  white 
South  Africans.  Rather  than  negotiate  a 
complicated  compromise,  the  Afrikaner- 
controlled  government  chose  to  finesse 
the  issue  by  forbidding  television  broad- 
casting entirely.  Thus,  an  entire  popu- 
lation of  2  milhon  whites — rich  and  poor, 
urban  and  rural,  educated  and  unedu- 
cated— was  nonselectively  and  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  exposure  to  tele- 
vision for  a  quarter  century  after  the 
medium  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  Since  the  ban  on  television  was 
not  based  on  any  concerns  regarding 
television  and  violence,  there  was  no 
self-selection  bias  with  respect  to  the 
hypothesis  being  tested. 

■To  evaluate  whether  exposure  to  tele- 
vision is  a  cause  of  violence.  I  examined 
homicide  rates  in  South  Africa.  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  Given  that  blacks 
in  South  Africa  live  under  quite  liiffer- 
ent  conditions  than  blacks  in  the  Uniteil 
States,  I  limited  the  comparison  to  white 
homicide  rates  in  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States  and  the  total  homiciiie 
rate  in  Canada  (which  was  97%  white  in 
1951).  Data  analysed  were  from  the  re- 
spective government  vital  statistics  reg- 
istries. The  reliability  of  the  homicide 
data  is  discussed  elsewhere." 

Following  the  introduction  of  tflrM 
sion  into  the  United  States,  the  annual 
white  homicide  rate  increased  by  j:!"". . 
from  3.0  homicides  per  IOOOiki  white 
population  in  1945  to  5.8  per  1iiim««i  in 
1974;  in  South  Africa,  where  lelfM.-iim 
was  banned,  the  white  homicide  rate 
decreased  by  7%,  from  2.7  homicuifs 
per  100000  white  population  in  V.^i 
through  1948  to  2.5  per  100000  ;n  l'.t:4 
(Fig  2).  As  with  US  whites,  foiluwnnu 
the  introduction  of  television  into  Can- 
ada the  Canadian  homicide  rate  in- 
creased by  92%,  from  1.3  homicides  per 
100000  population  in  1945  to  2.5  per 
100000  in  1974  (Fig  3). 

For  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  lag  of  10  to  15  years 
between  the  introduction  of  television 
and  the  subsequent  doubling  of  the  ho- 
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micide  rate  (Figs  2  and  3).  Given  that 
honiicide  is  primarily  an  adult  activity, 
if  television  exerts  its  behavior-modify- 
ing effects  primarily  on  children,  the 
initial  "television  generation"  would  have 
had  to  age  10  to  15  years  before  they 
would  have  been  old  enough  to  affect 
the  homicide  rate.  If  this  were  so.  it 
would  be  expected  that,  as  the  initial 
television  generatioh  grew  up.  rates  of 
serious  violence  would  first  begin  to  rise 
among  children,  then  several  years  later 
it  would  begin  to  rise  among  adoles- 
cents, then  still  later  among  young 
adults,  and  so  on.  And  that  is  what  is 
observed.' 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  introduction  of  television  into  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  all  three  coun- 
tries were  multiparty,  representative, 
federal  democracies  with  strong  Chris- 
tian religious  influences,  where  people 
of  nonwhite  races  were  generally  ex- 
eluded  from  political  power.  Although 
television  broadcasting  was  prohibited 
prior  to  1975,  white  South  Africa  had 
well-developed  book,  newspaper,  radio, 
and  cinema  industries.  Therefore,  the 
effect  of  television  could  be  isolated  from 
that  of  other  media  influences.  In  addi- 
tion. I  examined  an  array  of  possible 
confounding  variables — changes  in  age 
distribution,  urbanization,  economic  con- 


ditions, alcohol  consumption,  capital  pun- 
ishment, civil  unrest,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  firearms.*  None  provided  a  viable 
alternative  explanation  for  the  observed 
homicide  trends.  For  further  details  re- 
garding the  testing  of  the  hypothesis.  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  published  mono- 
graph' and  commentary.''' 

A  comparison  of  South  Africa  with 
only  the  United  States  (Fig  2)  could  eas- 
ily lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  US  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  War  or  the 
turbulence  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
was  responsible  for  the  doubling  of  ho- 
micide rates  in  the  United  States.  The 
inclusion  of  Canada  as  a  control  group 
precludes  these  hypotheses,  since  Ca- 
nadians likewise  experienced  a  doubling 
of  homicide  rates  (Fig  3)  without  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  War  and  with- 
out the  turbulence  of  the  US  civil  rights 
movement. 

When  I  published  my  original  paper 
in  1989,  I  predicted  that  white  South 
African  homicide  rates  would  double 
within  10  to  15  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  television  in  1975,  the  rate 
having  already  increased  56%  by  1983 
(the  most  recent  year  then  available).' 
As  of  1987.  the  white  South  African  ho- 
micide rate  had  reached  5.8  homicides 
per  100000  white  population,  a  130% 
increase  in  the  homicide  rate  from  the 


rate  of  2.5  per  100000  in  1974.  the  last 
year  before  television  was  introduced.-' 
In  contrast,  Canadian  and  white  US  ho- 
micide rates  have  not  increased  since 
1974.  As  of  1987,  the  Canadian  homicide 
rate  was  2.2  per  100000.  as  compared 
with  2.5  per  100000  in  1974.-»  In  1987. 
the  US  white  homicide  rate  was  5.4  per 
100  000.  as  compaj-ed  with  5.8  per  100  000 
in  1974.^  (Since  Canada  and  the  United 
States  became  saturated  with  television 
by  the  early  1960s  [Figs  2  and  3],  it  was 
expected  that  the  effect  of  television  on 
rates  of  violence  would  likewise  reach  a 
saturation  point  10  to  15  years  later.) 

It  is  concluded  that  the  introduction 
of  television  in  the  1950s  caused  a  sub- 
sequent doubling  of  the  homicide  rate, 
ie,  long-term  childhood  exposure  to 
television  is  a  causal  factor  behind  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  the  homicides 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or  ap- 
proximately 10  000  homicides  annually. 
Although  the  data  are  not  as  well  de- 
veloped for  other  forms  of  violence,  they 
indicate  that  exposure  to  television  is 
also  a  causal  factor  behind  a  major  pro- 
portion— perhaps  one  half — of  rapes,  as- 
saults, and  other  forms  of  interpersonal 
violence  in  the  United  States.'  When 
the  same  analytic  approach  was  taken 
to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
television  and  suicide,  it  was  determined 
that  the  introduction  of  television  in  the 
1950s  exerted  no  significant  effect  on 
subsequent  suicide  rates.™ 

To  say  that  childhood  exposure  to 
television  and  television  violence  is  a 
predisposing  factor  behind  half  of  vio- 
lent acts  is  not  to  discount  the  impor- 
tance of  other  factors.  Manifestly.  ever\- 
violent  act  is  the  result  of  an  array  of 
forces  coming  together — poverty,  crime, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  stress — of  which 
childhood  exposure  to  television  is  just 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  epidemiologic  ev- 
idence indicates  that  if,  hypothetically. 
television  technology  had  never  been 
developed,  there  would  today  be  lOOOfl 
fewer  homicides  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  70000  fewer  rapes,  and  700000 
fewer  injurious  assaults.^-" 

WHERE  TO  GO  FROM  HERE 

In  the  war  against  tobacco,  the  to- 
bacco industry  is  the  last  group  from 
whom  we  expect  any  meaningful  actinn. 
If  someone  were  to  call  on  the  tobacco 
industry  to  cut  back  tobacco  production 
as  a  matter  of  social  conscience  and  uiit 
of  concern  for  the  public  health,  we  would 
regard  that  person  as  being  at  least  .-im- 
ple-minded,  if  not  frankly  derangeii. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  people  have 
persistently  assumed  that  the  television 
industry  operates  by  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  than  the  tobacco  industry— 
that  it  is  useful  to  appeal  to  its  social 
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conscience.  This  was  true  in  1969  when 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  published 
its  recommendations  for  the  television 
industry.'^  It  was  equally  true  in  1989 
when  the  US  Congress  passed  a  tele- 
vision antiviolence  bill  that  granted  tele- 
vision industry  executives  the  author- 
ity to  confer  on  the  issue  of  television 
violence  without  being  in  violation  of 
antitrust  laws.'^  Even  before  the  law 
was  fully  passed,  the  four  networks 
stated  that  they  had  no  intention  of  us- 
ing this  antitrust  exemption  to  any  use- 
ful end  and  that  there  would  be  no  sub- 
stantive changes  in  programming  con- 
tent.** They  have  been  as  good  as  their 
word. 

Cable  aside,  the  television  industry  is 
not  in  the  business  of  selling  programs 
to  audiences.  It  is  in  the  business  of 
selling  audiences  to  advertisers.  Issues 
of  "quaUty"  and  "social  responsibility" 
are  entirely  peripheral  to  the  issue  of 
maximizing  audience  size  within  a  com- 
petitive market — and  there  is  no  for- 
mula more  tried  and  true  than  violence 
for  reliably  generating  large  audiences 
that  can  be  sold  to  advertisers.  If  public 
demand  for  tobacco  decreases  by  1%, 
the  tobacco  industry  vrill  lose  $250  mil- 
lion annually  in  revenue.^  Similarly,  if 
the  television  audience  size  were  to  de- 


crease by  1%,  the  television  industry 
would  stand  to  lose  $250  million  annu- 
ally in  advertising  revenue.'*  Thus, 
changes  in  audience  size  that  appear  triv- 
ial to  you  and  me  are  regarded  as  cat- 
astrophic by  the  industry.  For  this  rea- 
son, industry  spokespersons  have  made 
innumerable  protestations  of  good  in- 
tent, but  nothing  has  happened.  In  over 
20  years  of  monitoring  levels  of  televi- 
sion violence,  there  has  been  no  down- 
ward movement.''-^'  There  are  no  rec- 
ommendations to  make  to  the  television 
industry.  To  make  any  would  not  only 
be  futile  but  create  the  false  impression 
that  the  industry  might  actually  do  some- 
thing constructive. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
recommends  that  pediatricians  advise 
parents  to  limit  their  children's  televi- 
sion viewing  to  1  to  2  hours  per  day.* 
This  is  an  excellent  point  of  departure 
and  need  not  be  limited  to  pediatricians. 
It  may  seem  remote  that  a  child  watch- 
ing television  today  can  be  involved 
years  later  in  violence.  A  juvenile  tak- 
ing up  cigarettes  is  also  remote  from  the 
dangers  of  chronic  smoking,  yet  those 
dangers  are  real,  and  it  is  best  to  inter- 
vene early.  The  same  holds  true  regard- 
ing television- viewing  behavior.  The  in- 
struction is  simple:  For  children,  less 
TV  is  better,  especially  violent  TV. 


Symbolic  gestures  are  important,  too. 
The  many  thousands  of  physicians  who 
gave  up  smoking  were  important  role 
models  for  the  general  public.  Just  as 
many  waiting  rooms  now  have  a  sign 
saying,  "This  Is  a  Smoke-Free  Area" 
(or  words  to  that  effect),  so  likewise  a 
sign  can  be  posted  saying,  "This  Is  a 
Television-Free  Area."  (This  is  not 
meant  to  exclude  the  use  of  instructional 
videotapes.)  By  sparking  inquiries  from 
parents  and  children,  such  a  simple  de- 
vice provides  a  low-key  way  to  bring  up 
the  subject  in  a  clinical  setting. 

Children's  exposure  to  tele\'ision  and 
television  violence  should  become  part 
of  the  public  health  agenda,  along  with 
safety  seats,  bicycle  helmets,  immuni- 
zations, and  good  nutrition.  One-time 
campaigns  are  of  little  value.  It  needs  to 
become  part  of  the  standard  package: 
Less  TV  is  better,  especially  violent  TV. 
Part  of  the  public  health  approach  should 
be  to  promote  child-care  alternatives  to 
the  electronic  baby-sitter,  especially 
among  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  real 
baby-sitters. 

Parents  should  guide  what  their  chil- 
dren watch  on  television  and  how  much. 
This  is  an  old  recommendation'-  that 
can  be  given  new  teeth  with  the  help  of 
modem  technology.  It  is  now  feasible  to 
fit  a  television  set  with  an  electronic 
lock  that  permits  parents  to  preset  which 
programs,  channels,  and  times  they  wish 
the  set  to  be  available  for;  if  a  particular 
program  or  time  of  day  is  locked,  the  set 
won't  turn  on  for  that  time  or  channel.'" 
The  presence  of  a  time-channel  lock  re- 
stores and  reinforces  parental  author- 
ity, since  it  operates  even  when  the  par- 
ents are  not  at  home,  thus  permitting 
parents  to  use  television  to  their  fam- 
ily's best  advantage.  Time-channel  locks 
are  not  merely  feasible,  but  have  al- 
ready been  designed  and  are  coming  off 
the  assembly  line  (eg,  the  Sony  XBR). 

Closed  captioning  permits  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  persons  access  to  tele- 
vision. Recognizing  that  market  forces 
alone  would  not  make  closed-captioning 
technology  available  to  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  the 
Television  Decoder  Circuitry  Act  was 
signed  into  law  in  1990,  requiring  that, 
as  of  1993,  all  new  television  sets  (with 
screens  33  cm  or  larger,  ie,  96%  of  new- 
television  sets)  be  manufactured  with 
built-in  closed-captioning  circuitry."  A 
similar  law  should  require  that  eventu- 
ally all  new  television  sets  be  manufac- 
tured with  built-in  time-channel  lock  cir- 
cuitry— and  for  a  similar  reason.  Mar- 
ket forces  alone  will  not  make  this  tech- 
nology available  to  more  than  a  fraction 
of  households  with  children  and  will  ex- 
clude poor  families,  the  ones  who  suffer 
the  most  from  violence.  If  we  can  make 
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television  technology  available  that  vjHX 
benefit  24  million  deaf  and  hard-of-hear- 
ing  Americans.^  surely  we  can  do  no 
less  for  the  benefit  of  50  million  Amer- 
ican children.^ 

Unless  they  are  provided  with  infor- 
mation, parents  are  ill-equipped  to  judge 
which  programs  to  place  off-limits.  As  a 
final  recommendation,  television  pro- 
grams should  be  accompanied  by  a  vi- 
olence rating  so  parents  can  gauge  how 
violent  a  program  is  without  having  to 
watch  it.  Such  a  rating  system  should  be 
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Mr.  Markey.  We  will  now  introduce  Suzanne  Stutman,  who  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health 
Initiatives  here  in  Washington.  Ms.  Stutman  has  been  researching 
ways  to  portray  aggression  and  anger  on  television  that  have  posi- 
tive influences  on  children. 

We  welcome  you.  If  you  could  move  over  the  microphone,  please, 
and  turn  it  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUZANNE  STUTMAN 

Ms.  Stutman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  having  me  and  for  hav- 
ing this  hearing  today.  I  am  Suzanne  Stutman,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Mental  Health  Initiatives. 

And,  as  everybody  has  said  today,  the  epidemic  of  violence  is 
clear.  We  know  that  television  is  a  major  factor  in  what  we  are  see- 
ing in  our  American  culture,  and  violence  is  a  complicated  issue. 
There  is  no  one  cause  for  violence  in  America.  There  are  an  array 
of  causes  and  variables.  But  today,  what  we  want  to  focus  on,  as 
Senator  Simon  suggested,  was  what  can  we  do  about  the  violence, 
and  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

As  for  the  depictions  of  violence  on  television,  at  the  Institute  for 
Mental  Health  Initiatives  what  we  focus  on  in  the  specific  violent 
action — not  on  the  specific  violent  action,  but  on  the  physical  and 
psychological  consequences  of  violence.  The  question  of  whether  vi- 
olence is  perpetrated  by  the  villain  or  the  hero  is  of  central  impor- 
tance, but  oftentimes  it  is  ignored.  These  differences  in  the  expres- 
sion of  violence  are  significant  in  influencing  aggressive  or  anti- 
social behavior  on  the  part  of  the  viewer.  The  question  is.  Is  all  tel- 
evision harmful  to  children? 

Some  critics  of  violence  on  television  urge  parents  to  prevent 
their  children  from  watching  any  television.  Others  urge  the  regu- 
lation of  the  industry  much  more  stringently,  as  we  heard  today. 
However,  a  simplistic  attempt  to  reduce  levels  of  violence  by  exter- 
nal pressure  may  be  counterproductive.  Reducing  the  intensity  of 
violence  can  result  in  sanitized  violence  in  which  tragic  con- 
sequences are  not  shown,  and  I  think  that  is  what  we  were  talking 
about  today  in  terms  of  glorifying  violence,  or  as  Dr.  Gerbner  re- 
ferred to  the  other  day  as  happy  violence. 

The  victim  is  shot,  but  details  of  the  consequences  and  suffering 
are  not  shown.  Such  sanitized  violence  may  be  more  likely  to  lead 
to  aggressive  behavior  than  a  realistic  portrayal.  Many  argue  that 
by  sanitizing  what  children  see  on  TV  or  in  the  movies  we  lose  a 
valuable  opportunity  to  teach  children  ways  of  dealing  with  the  re- 
alities of  their  psychological,  if  not  real,  worlds. 

The  challenge  of  the  visual  media  is  to  strengthen  children  in 
their  ability  to  deal  vicariously  with  aggression,  with  angry  feel- 
ings, and  with  violence,  much  of  the  way  that  fairy  tales  did  as  I 
grew  up  and  still  do  today.  There  is  an  increasing  body  of  evidence 
that  young  people  turn  to  the  media  for  information  about  inter- 
personal behavior  and  styles  of  relating.  Because  television  has  the 
power  to  affect  social  behavior,  it  can  be  used  as  both  an  effective 
agent  of  socialization  and  a  source  of  potential  change.  If  we  look 
at  the  research  on  violence,  we  see  that  close  to  80  percent  of  the 
violence  that  happens  within  families,  happen  between  people  who 
know  each  other,  acquaintances  and  so  forth. 
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Recognizing  that  chronic  hostility  and  unresolved  anger  is  at  the 
root  of  the  majority  of  the  violence  experience  today,  the  Institute 
for  Mental  Health  Initiatives  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  por- 
trayals of  skills  rather  than  focusing  all  of  our  efforts  on  reducing 
TV  violence.  We  have  developed  two  anger  management  programs, 
channeling  children's  anger,  channeling  parents'  anger.  Both  pro- 
grams use  the  acronym  RETHINK,  which  are  seven  skills  to  man- 
age your  anger. 

By  utilizing  a  generic  public  health  approach  in  incorporating 
anger  management  skills  by  television  characters,  the  public  can 
learn  more  varied  ways  to  channel  their  anger,  thus  reducing  the 
negative  and  destructive  impact  of  mismanaged  anger.  Increasing 
the  viewer's  repertoire  of  responses  to  stimuli  that  provoke  anger 
and  violence  achieves  multiple  goals.  We  can  reduce  the  need  to  re- 
sort to  violence  and  enhance  the  emotional  well-being.  So  here  are 
the  specific  recommendations. 

We  are  constantly  acting  after  the  fact,  trying  to  mend  bodies 
and  emotions  after  people  have  been  hurt.  It  is  time  to  address  vio- 
lence the  way  we  treat  other  public  threats  such  as  smoking  and 
drunk  driving,  by  focusing  on  prevention.  We  propose  a  focus  on  a 
public  health  strategy  aimed  specifically  at  educating  the  American 
public  on  how  they  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  violence  in  Amer- 
ican society.  Such  a  strategy  would  include  a  massive,  long-term 
education  campaign  on  how  mismanaged  anger  can  be  destructive 
and  how  to  handle  angry  feelings  in  a  way  that  does  not  raise 
every  dispute  to  a  blood  feud.  In  short,  just  as  the  anti-smoking 
campaign  has  reduced  the  acceptability  of  smoking  as  a  social  con- 
vention, such  a  campaign  would  reduce  the  acceptability  of  resort- 
ing to  violence  as  a  first  step  to  solving  problems.  Instead  teach  a 
variety  of  skills  to  manage  conflict. 

Mr.  Markey.  Ms.  Stutman,  could  you  try  to  summarize,  please? 

Ms.  Stutman.  I  am  summarizing  right  now  my  six  skills:  Show 
a  variety  of  constructive  anger  management  behaviors;  depict  vio- 
lence as  a  last  resort  for  heroes  who  have  used  their  wits  to  en- 
counter danger;  depict  the  perpetrators  of  thoughtless  violence  as 
villains  and  their  use  of  weapons  as  weak  and  foolish;  portray  the 
devastating  emotional  consequences;  accurately  address  the  devel- 
opmental stages  of  the  target  population;  and  prepare  guidelines 
for  the  public  to  monitor  programs  with  respect  to  anger  and  vio- 
lence. 

Thank^you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Stutman,  very,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Stutman  follows:] 
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Violence:  A  Complex  Problem 

Designated  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  as  a 
public  health  emergency,  few  would  deny  that  violence  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  in  America.  What  is  happening?  How  can  we  account  for  this  devastating 
crisis  that  is  killing  off  a  generation  of  young  people?  As  public  concern  over  violence 
escalates  into  fear,  policy-makers  are  feeling  increasing  pressure  to  find  some 
answers  and  act.  The  media,  specifically  television,  has  recently  come  under  attack  as 
a  primary  cause  of  the  violence  epidemic  in  America.  Others  will  testify  about  that 
subject.  As  for  the  Institute  for  Mental  Health  Initiatives  (IMHI),  we  have  no  doubt  that 
television  has  the  power  to  influence  behavior.  We,  however,  see  that  as  an 
opportunity  rather  than  a  threat. 

Violence  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  and  a  sophisticated  analysis  would  include  the 
effect  of  the  availability  of  hand  guns,  the  trafficking  of  illegal  dmgs,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  teenage  single  parents,  and  other  major  social  changes  besides  the  advent 
of  television.  As  for  the  depictions  of  violence  on  television,  we  focus  not  only  on  the 
specific  violent  actions,  but  also  on  the  context  in  which  violence  occurs  and  the 
physical  and  psychological  consequences  of  violence.  The  question  of  whether 
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violence  is  perpetrated  by  the  villain  or  the  hero  is  of  central  importance  but  ignored  in 
the  usual  measures  of  violence  on  television.  These  differences  in  tfie  expression  of 
violence  are  significant  in  influencing  aggressiveness  or  anti-social  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  viewer. 

IMHI's  position  is  that  it  is  not  violence  and  anger  per  se  that  are  dangerous,  but  how 
they  are  dealt  with  by  the  media.  This  brings  us  to  our  next  question: 

Is  All  Television  Violence  Harmful  to  Children? 

Some  critics  of  violence  on  television  urge  parents  to  prevent  their  children  from 
watching  television  altogether.  Others  are  urging  the  FCC  to  regulate  the  television 
industry  more  stringently.  However,  an  attempt  simply  to  reduce  levels  of  violence  by 
external  pressure  may  be  counterproductive.  Reducing  the  intensity  of  violence  can 
result  in  "sanitized"  violence  in  which  tragic  consequences  are  not  shown.  The  victim 
is  shot  but  details  of  the  consequences  and  suffering  are  not  depicted.  Such 
"sanitized"  violence  may  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  aggressive  behavior  than  the 
realistic  portrayals. 

Many  psychiatrists  argue  that  by  sanitizing  what  children  see  on  TV  or  in  the  movies 
we  may  lose  valuable  opportunities  to  teach  them  ways  of  dealing  with  the  realities  of 
their  psychological,  if  not  real  worlds.  Dr.  Ralph  Wittenberg,  in  an  invited  article  in 
IMHI's  publication,  Initiatives,  points  to  the  pervasive  presence  of  violence  in  the 
classic  fairy  tale,  and  suggests  that  fairy  tales  serve  the  function  of  instructing  the  child 
in  a  series  of  skills  which  can  be  adopted  by  the  use  of  learning  through  fantasy.  He 
writes: 

Everyone  knows  that  violent  and  scary  figures  exist  in  the  fantasy  life  of 
all  children.  For  some  children,  bom  in  less  protective  environments, 
these  figures  are  real.  We  do  children  no  service  by  denying  their 
existence.  It  only  provides  a  rigid  and  therefore  vulnerable  defense.  Why 
are  children  fascinated  by  the  violence  of  TV  and  movies?  Because  it 
provides  a  safe  way  in  which  to  deal  with  dangerous  material,  as  does 
fantasy. 
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Dr.  Wittenberg  goes  on  to  say  that  attempts  to  eradicate  violence  from  the  lives  of 
children  will  be  futile.  He  praises  the  great  contributions  of  artists  who  have  used 
creative  approaches  to  help  children  confront  and  learn  from  violence.  The  challenge 
of  the  visual  media  is  to  strengthen  children  in  their  ability  to  deal  vicariously  with 
aggression,  angry  feelings  and  violence. 

Television  as  a  Tool  for  Change 

There  is  an  increasing  body  of  evidence  that  young  people  turn  to  the  media  for 
irrformation  about  interpersonal  behavior  and  styles  of  relating  (Greenberg,  1 989; 
Berry,  G,  1987;  Auerbach,  1986;  Meyer,  1973; ).  Because  television  has  the  power  to 
affect  social  behavior,  it  can  be  utilized  as  both  an  effective  agent  of  socialization  and 
a  source  of  potential  change.  ■ 

We  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  portrayal  of  skills  rather  than  focusing  all  of  our 
efforts  on  reducing  violence  on  TV.  By  utilizing  a  generic  public  health  approach  in 
incorporating  anger  management  skills  by  television  characters,  the  public  can  learn 
more  varied  ways  to  channel  their  anger,  thus  reducing  the  negative  and  destructive 
impact  of  mismanaged  anger.  Increasing  the  viewer's  repertoire  of  responses  to 
stimuli  that  provoke  anger  and  violence  achieves  multiple  goals:  reducing  the  need  to 
resort  to  violence  and  enhancing  mental  health  and  emotional  well-being. 

IMHI's  Anger  Management  Campaigns 

In  May  1984,  IMHI  collaborated  with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  in 
sponsoring  a  conference  with  the  most  eminent  experts  on  anger  and  how  anger 
could  be  depicted  in  the  media.  As  a  result  of  that  conference,  IMHI  simplified  and 
crystallized  the  research  on  anger  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  creative 
media  community.  IMHI  aeated  entertaining  print  materials  and  disseminated  them  to 
targeted  groups  such  as  the  Caucus  for  Writers,  Producers  and  Directors.  We 
prepared  pamphlets  for  broader  dissemination  to  the  general  public.  As  part  of  IMHI's 
public  awareness  campaign  we  also  created  public  service  announcements  (PSAs),  a 
music  video,  and  an  anger  management  training  video  with  an  accompanying 
discussion  guide.  We  used  these  materials  to  conduct  numerous  workshops  with 
media  representatives  and  mental  health  professionals. 
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Recognizing  that  chronic  hostility  and  unresolved  anger  is  at  the  root  of  many  serious 
physical  ,  social  and  emotional  problems,  including  violence,  IMHI  developed  two 
anger  management  programs:  Channeling  Children's  Anger  and  Channeling 
Parents'  Anger.  Both  programs  use  the  acronym  RETHINK,  each  letter  standing  for 
a  specific  anger  management  skill.  By  teaching  both  children  and  parents  skills  to 
manage  their  anger  constructively,  we  help  them  to  resolve  conflicts  in  a  non-violent 
manner.  Learning  these  skills  requires  practice.  When  they  succeed  in  using  their 
anger  as  a  tool  for  change,  they  feel  more  optimistic  and  confident. 

One  of  the  most  recent  outcomes  of  IMHI's  campaign  was  a  series  of  PSAs  on 
violence  prevention  created  and  being  aired  currently  by  NBC  as  part  of  their  The 
More  You  Know"  campaign  this  year.  Another  outcome  was  a  PSA  contest  for  college 
students  that  IMHI  cosponsored  with  the  National  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sciences  (NATAS).  The  students  were  challenged  to  develop  PSAs  on  how  to 
manage  anger  in  a  non-violent  manner.  The  winner  will  be  presented  with  a  $1 ,000 

scholarship  at  the  Emmy  Awards  in  June  and  the  PSA  will  be  aired  on  local  stations. 


Assessing  Changes  In  Television 

IMHI  studied  the  base  line  of  how  anger  was  portrayed  in  prime-time  entertainment 
television  programs  enjoying  some  of  the  highest  Neilsen  ratings  on  each  of  the  three 
networks.  The  sample  consisted  of  a  variety  of  television  programming  such  as: 
detective  stories,  prime-time  sitcoms,  dramas  and  adventure  stories.  A  system  of 
content  analysis  was  developed  and  inter-judge  reliability  was  established. 

The  data  showed  that  although  some  television  shows  were  providing  models  for 
skillful  management  of  anger,  they  were  limited.  There  existed  an  opportunity  for  a  far 
greater  variety  of  anger  responses  than  was  being  depicted  by  popular  characters. 
Skills  such  as  problem-solving,  use  of  humor,  reframing,  empathy,  self -instruction  (or 
self-talk)  and  monitoring  of  somatic  symptoms  (listen  to  your  body  talk)  were  rarely 
portrayed  in  the  television  programming,  if  at  all.   (There  were  also  differences  in 
anger  management  by  male  and  female  characters  and  minorities). 
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In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  IMHI's  campaign  to  introduce  more  varied  anger 
management  skills  through  the  media,  IMHI  sampled  anger  portrayals  in  top  Nielsen 
rated  prime-time  shows  for  the  second  time  in  1989.  It  was  a  follow-up  stu<^,  in  a 
limited  sense,  because  the  programs  that  comprised  the  first  sample  were  ndlonger 
all  on  television.  Nevertheless,  IMHI  sampled  the  most  popular  entertainment  shows 
on  each  of  the  networks  including  detective,  sitcom  and  prime-time  drama  productions. 
The  same  content  categories  for  analysis  were  used  in  1 989  as  in  the  earlier  base  line 
study.  We  devised  an  "Anger  Management  Skill  Score"  (AMSS)  for  each  program 
viewed,  based  on  the  variety  and  number  of  skills  depicted  by  the  characters  when 
angered.  The  data  showed  a  decrease  in  stereotyped  responses  to  anger  triggers. 
Characters'  reactions  were  not  limited  to  violence  or  withdrawal. 

In  this  sample,  an  increase  in  the  variety  of  responses  that  led  to  constructive 
outcomes  was  measured.  Humor,  listening  and  self -instruction  were  used  more 
frequently  as  anger  management  tools.  The  data  showed  that  the  characters  used  a 
greater  variety  of  responses  to  anger,  some  of  which  were  very  skillful.  In  addition,  the 
analysis  showed  that  when  anger  management  skills  were  integrated  into  the 
entertainment  programs,  ratings  were  not  affected  adversely.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
viewers  were  more  positively  attracted  to  those  programs  depicting  constructive  anger 
management.  The  correlation  between  the  anger  management  skill  score  of  a 
program  and  the  Nielsen  rating  was  small  but  positive  and  statistically  significant. 
Thus  we  discovered  a  demonstrated  overall  improvement  in  the  depiction  of  anger  on 
television  since  1 985,  without  feared  loss  of  audience. 

An  analogous  study  of  day-time  dramas  was  conducted  to  compare  baseline  with  later 
anger  management  skills  measured  4  years  later.  The  findings  compared  the  parallel 
study  of  prime-time  shows. 
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CONCLUSION 

Teaching  anger  management  skills  cannot  alone  prevent  all  violence  in  this  country. 
Likewise,  the  media  cannot  take  full  responsibility  for  ameliorating  the  problem. 
Comprehensive  preventive  efforts  will  address  the  many  other  variables  that  influence 
violent  behavior  including  the  availability  of  guns,   and  will  involve  the  government, 
communities,  schools,  parents,  teachers,  and  of  course,  America's  youth. 

We  propose  a  focus  on  a  public  health  strategy  aimed  specifically  at  educating  the 
American  public  on  how  they  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  violence  in  American 
culture.  Such  a  strategy  would  include  a  massive  long-term  educational  campaign  on 
how  mismanaged  anger  can  be  destructive,  and  how  to  handle  angry  feelings  in  a 
way  that  does  not  raise  every  dispute  to  a  blood  feud.  In  short,  just  as  the  anti-smoking 
campaign  has  reduced  the  acceptability  of  smoking  as  a  social  convention,  such  a 
campaign  would  reduce  the  acceptability  of  resorting  to  violence  as  a  first  step  to 
solving  problems  and  instead  teach  a  variety  of  skills  to  manage  conflict. 

Such  a  public  health  campaign  can  be  developed  by  combining  the  expertise  of  the 
media  with  the  expertise  of  mental  health  professionals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  have  worked  with  television  writers,  producers  directors  and  executives  to  help 
and  encourage  them  to: 

1 )  Show  a  variety  of  constructive  anger  management  behaviors  that  serve  to 
empower  both  the  characters  and  the  viewers. 

2)  Depict  violence  as  a  last  resort  for  heroes,  who  have  used  their  wits  in 
encountering  danger. 

3)  Depict  the  perpetrators  of  "thoughtless"  violence  as  villains  and  their  use  of 
weapons  as  weak  and  foolish. 
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4)        Portray  the  devastating  emotional  consequences  and  impact  of  violence  on  the 
perpetrators,  the  victims  and  witnesses. 

IMHI,  with  the  help  of  many  mental  health  experts  is  prepared  to  engage  in  periodic 
consultations  with  the  creators  of  television  programs.  Such  consultations  will  focus 
on  how: 

•  the  developmental  stages  of  the  target  population  can  be  accurately 
addressed  when  violence  is  presented  to  young  viewers 

•  the  emotional  impact  of  violence  can  be  varied  and  psychologically  sound 

•  the  variety  of  ways  anger  can  be  depicted  as  a  tool  for  change 

•  parents  can  channel  their  children's  anger 

Such  authentic  depictions  of  human  emotional  struggles  will  not  detract  from  the 
shows'  popularity.  Rather,  characters  will  be  enriched  and  audiences  will  be 
engaged. 

IMHI  is  also  prepared  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  public  to  monitor  programs  with 
respect  to  anger  and  violence.  We  trust  that  at  the  television  industry-wide  conference 
in  August,  some  of  these  guidelines  will  be  further  clarified,  elaborated  and  adopted. 

Because  television  operates  on  public  ainwaves,  it  is  obligated  to  promote  the  public's 
best  interest.  The  television  industry  can  carry  out  its  obligation  to  the  public  by 
redefining  the  norms  with  respect  to  anger  and  violence  and  providing  alternative 
behaviors  that  lead  to  constructive  outcomes.  Violence  must  once  again  be  seen  as 
non-normative  and  deviant. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness,  Dr.  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith,  is 
the  author  of  the  book  "Deadly  Consequences",  which  has  brought 
the  violence  epidemic  and  its  causes  to  national  attention.  We  wel- 
come you.  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith,  and  whenever  you  feel  comfortable, 
please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEBORAH  PROTHROW-STITH 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  to  testify  before 
you.  I  am  quite  pleased  that  you  are  having  this  hearing.  I  see  it 
as  one  additional  step  toward  a  more  sane  society  that  truly  cares 
about  its  children. 

As  a  physician,  my  work  to  reduce  violence  has  been  primarily 
among  the  public  health  strategies,  and  while  we  must  deal  with 
the  availability  of  guns,  the  issues  of  poverty,  the  issues  of  family 
violence,  the  skills  of  getting  along — I  am  impressed  that  one  of  the 
major  risk  factors  has  to  do  with  what  I  call  our  "Make  My  Day" 
ethic,  and  television  and  movies  come  to  mind  immediately  as 
those  which  promote  this  ethic. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  we  look  at  violence  as  a  learned  behavior 
we  also  understand  that  the  appetite  for  violence  is  learned  as  well. 
From  their  very  first  cartoon,  all  the  way  through  to  the  latest 
superhero  movies,  our  children  learn  that  violence  is  funny,  is  en- 
tertaining, is  successful,  is  the  hero's  first  choice,  is  painless,  is 
guiltless,  and  then  we  have  the  audacity  to  look  for  remorse  among 
children  and  teenagers  who  commit  violence.  Where  would  they 
ever  learn  that  there  is  remorse  associated  with  violence? 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem,  this  "Make  My  Day"  ethic,  and 
some  children  are  at  greater  risk.  They  tend  to  be  urban.  They 
tend  to  be  poor.  They  tend  to  be  young  men,  though  that  is  chang- 
ing because  girls  are  doing  a  lot  of  fighting  these  days,  and  they 
tend  to  be  children  who  have  witnessed  aJot  of  violence  or  been 
victims  of  violence  in  their  early  childhood  development. 

For  those  children  and  all  our  children,  I  am  here  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  notion  of  ratings  for  television  programs.  I  think  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Not  the  panacea,  but  clearly  a  very, 
very  important  beginning. 

First  of  all,  ratings  would  help  to  recognize  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem and  demonstrate  the  concern  parents  and  others  watching 
would  understand  that  the  ratings  mean  we  have  some  reason  to 
be  concerned.  Ratings  would  also  cause  the  advertisers  to  think 
twice  about  the  program  with  which  they  want  their  products  asso- 
ciated. This  is  an  extremely  important  method  of  having  an  impact 
on  what  networks  are  showing. 

I  think  also  ratings  would  cause  us  to  be  much  more  aware  of 
the  damage  that  violent  programming  can  have  on  our  children. 

I  look  forward  to  your  questions.  I  submit  both  a  written  testi- 
mony and  a  chapter  from  my  book  Deadly  Consequences.  The  chap- 
ter is  called  "Teaching  Our  Children  to  Kill." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith  follows.  The  book 
excerpt  referred  to  is  retained  in  subcommittee  files.] 
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Statement  of  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith 

Good  morning.  I  am  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith,  author  of  the  book,  Deadly  Con- 
sequences, and  the  Violence  Prevention  Curriculum  for  Adolescents,  a  neighborhood 
health  center  physician,  and  assistant  dean  for  government  and  community  pro- 
grams at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  I  am  submitting  as  testimony  Chap- 
ter 3  of  my  book  Deadly  Consequences:  "Teaching  Our  Kids  to  Kill. "  This  chapter 
examines  televison  and  its  role  in  our  violence-loving  culture. 

My  life  work  centers  around  promoting  a  multi-disciplinary  public  health  ap- 
proach to  violence.  We  can  offer  tried  and  true  methods  of  public  health  preven- 
tion— similar  strategies  to  those  used  to  reduce  lung  cancer  or  drunken  driving — 
to  preventing  the  majority  of  violent  events  in  this  country  that  occurs  among  fam- 
ily, fiiends,  or  acquaintances.  This  means  we  must  address  the  critical  issues  of 
guns,  poverty,  anger  management  and  violence  in  the  home.  It  also  means  we  must 
closely  examine  what  I  call  our  "make  my  day  ethic."  This  ethic  is  endemic  in  our 
culture  but  manifests  itself  most  clearly  in  the  entertainment  industry  and  tele- 
vision. 

From  the  first  cartoon  to  the  latest  superhuman  hero — we  teach  our  children  that 
violence  is  not  only  the  preferable  way  to  deal  with  conflict,  it  is  fun,  easy  and  pain- 
less. We've  created  an  audience  that  applauds,  accepts  and  even  demands  to  be  fed 
a  constant  stream  of  violence,  the  more  graphically-disgusting,  the  better.  With 
their  appetites  whetted  by  this  constant  barrage  of  messages  that  violence  is  suc- 
cessful and  fun  ovu*  children  instigate  violence,  they  are  excited  and  expectant  wit- 
nesses and  bystanders  to  violent  behavior  or  they  participate  in  violence. 

I  was  appalled  by  the  promotional  spots  for  the  movie  Falling  Down.  "Come  see 
someone  do  what  you've  always  wanted  to  do!"  The  ad  proclaimed.  I  was  insulted 
that  some  marketing  guru  thought  I  would  like  to  wreaK  havoc  on  a  stereotypical 
minority  community  and  then  shoot  up  a  McDonald's  restaurant  because  I  couldn't 
order  a  pancake.  I  am  not  against  real  and  honest  portrayals  of  violence  in  movies 
or  on  television.  I  think  the  movie  Boyz  in  the  Hood  demonstrated  the  real  con- 
sequences of  violence:  pain,  confusion,  anger  and  community  disorder.  The  violence 
in  this  movie  did  not  solve  a  problem,  but  it  caused  many. 

I  heartily  support  an  effort  to  employ  a  rating  system  for  television  and  to  restrict 
gratuitous  violence  during  children  s  viewing  hours.  It  could  play  an  important  role 
in  an  overall  strategy  to  reduce  violence  in  America.  This  ratings  system  and  the 
companion  lock-out  technology  could:  Highlight  the  problem  of  violence;  help  par- 
ents set  viewing  limits;  make  the  industry  think  more  seriously  about  the  use  of 
gratuitous  violence;  cause  advertisers  to  think  carefully  before  supporting  violent 
television;  and  help  the  public  understand  the  serious  consequences  of  consuming 
violence. 

These  interventions  could  help  create  an  America  that  no  longer  condones  and 
celebrates  violence. 

Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Terry  Rakolta,  who  is  the 

Dresident  of  Americans  for  Responsible  Television  and  a  national 

eader  in  this  movement  for  many,  many  years.  We  welcome  you 

lere  today,  Ms.  Rakolta,  and  whenever  you  feel  comfortable,  please 

begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  TERRY  RAKOLTA 

Ms.  Rakolta.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  delighted  to  be  in- 
vited. I  feel — I  was  going  to  read  from  my  written  statement,  but 
since  all  the  experts  are  here  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  their  stud- 
ies. But  I  give  you  insight  as  a  parent  in  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  5  years  since  I  have  been  involved  in  this  fight. 

I  have  really  been  in  the  trenches.  I  go  around  to  schools,  I  talk. 
I  talk  to  PTA's  or  the  American  Bar  Association.  I  have  had  my 
feet  put  to  the  fire  many  times  on  this  issue.  They  say  that  it  is 
censorship.  I  always  reply  to  them  the  real  censors  are  the  network 
presidents.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  the  gatekeepers  to  prime 
time  television.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  escalating  the  arms  race 
on  television.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  escalating  the  arms  race 
on  television  today. 
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Five  years  ago,  we  had  only  five  reality-based  shows.  The  reality- 
based  shows,  they  reenact  crimes,  the  tabloid-show-type  format; 
and  now  we  even  have  realtime  death  programs  like  "Eyewitness 
Video."  Simulated  violence  isn't  enough.  We  now  see  realtime 
death. 

There  is  a  real  concern  in  the  public,  and  I  really  am  delighted 
I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  we  are  asking  our  legislatures. 
Where  are  you?  Why  isn't  someone  helping  us?  Why  are  our  chil- 
dren seeing  200,000  acts  of  violence  by  the  time  they  are  16,  and 
33,000  network  murders?  Why  are  teenage  boys  experiencing  a 
psychotic  numbness?  I  mean  who  is  helping  us?  There  is  no  one. 

I  mean  I  am  a  housewife  from  the  Midwest  and  I  am  here  today. 
That  tells  you  there  is  no  one  out  there.  It  is  disgusting.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant has  really  said  it  the  best  today.  I  mean  he  has  said  how  ap- 
palling, disgusting  our  electronic  environment  has  become.  It  is  a 
toxic  wasteland. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  today — I  represent  100,000  people, 
these  are  dues-paying  members;  200,000  people  that  just  want  to 
be  members  of  my  organization.  We  would  like  to  ask  for  legisla- 
tion. Legislation  to  reduce  violence  during  children's  viewing  times, 
four  to  nine  o'clock.  These  are  the  bloodiest  and  sexiest  times  on 
television.  We  think  it  could  be  done.  There  is  already  restrictions 
on  indecency  on  television.  We  could  use  the  same  guidelines. 

You  know,  isn't  indecency  and  isn't  violence  as  obscene  as  inde- 
cency. We  have  the  studies  to  prove  that  there  is  a  direct  nexus  be- 
tween televised  violence  and  violence  in  society.  You  know,  we 
haven't  been  able  to  prove  that  with  sexual  material  because  you 
are  not  allowed  to  sit  children  down  and  study,  you  know,  the  ef- 
fects of  sexual  material  on  them  because  it  is  against  the  law. 

But  if  we  have  the  nexus,  why  can't  we  do  something  to  regulate 
this?  The  networks  refuse  to.  I  have  been  in  this  5  years.  I  go  to 
advertisers.  They  say  that  the  networks  tell  them  if  they  don't  go 
into  a  program  they  will  just  get  somebody  else.  That  they  can 
produce  the  demographics  that  they  want. 

I  have  gone  to  network  presidents.  They  tell  me.  Talk  to  the  guys 
in  Hollywood.  They  are  the  ones  that  say  that  they — it  is  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  creative  when  they  tell  them  what  to  do.  You  talk  to 
the  guys  in  Hollywood.  They  say.  Network  wants  the  blood  and  vio- 
lence. It  sells.  It  is  a  dog  and  pony  show  all  the  way  around. 

So  what  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  would  seriously  consider  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  violence  during  children's  viewing  time.  It  is  time  for 
this. 

You  know  people  say.  Shut  off  the  TV  if  you  don't  like  what  is 
happening.  But  the  point  in  time  that  we  shut  off  our  television  set 
what  we  are  doing  is  abdicating  a  very  powerful  public  resource, 
and  I  think  this  is  where  they  have  lost  track  of  things.  This  is  a 
public  resource.  It  is  our  birth  right.  It  is  a  national  trust. 

We  have  the  right  to  be  involved.  We  have  the  right  to  a 
healthier  electronic  environment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Rakolta,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rakolta  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Terry  Rakolta 

My  name  is  Terry  Rakolta.  I  am  the  founder  and  director  of  Americans  for  Re- 
sponsible Television,  a  nonprofit  100,000  member  organization  primarilv  concerned 
with  the  escalation  of  violence  on  television.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Nationsil 
Endowment  for  Children's  Education  Television.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  this  prestigious  subcommittee  and  to  express  our  belief  in  the  urgent 
need  for  legislation  to  reduce  violence  during  children  s  viewing  hours. 

Over  the  past  3  years  our  organization  has  noticed  a  dramatic  increase  in  tele- 
vised violence.  This  corresponds  with  the  Annenberg  School  of  Communication's  re- 
cent study  showing  that  violence  during  children's  viewing  hovu^  is  at  a  historic 
high  of  32  violent  acts  an  hour.  A  recent  study  commissioned  by  TV  Guide  tabulated 
1,845  individual  acts  of  violence  in  1  day's  (18  hours)  viewing  time  (both  network 
and  cable  television).  By  the  time  a  child  is  16  he  has  seen  approximately  33,000 
murders  and  200,000  acts  of  violence  on  network  television;  and  he  has  watched 
18,000  hours  of  TTV  compared  to  11,000  hours  of  classroom  work.  In  short,  we  are 
saturating  our  children's  electronic  environment  with  images  of  random,  hard,  psy- 
chotic violence. 

The  nexus  between  televised  violence  and  violence  in  children  has  been  oroven. 
Research  data  from  the  Surgeon  General's  Report,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Family  Violence,  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  confirm  that  watching 
televised  violence  during  childhood  is  directly  related  to  criminal  and  violent  behav- 
ior later  on. 

According  to  studies  and  police  statistics,  the  perpetrators  of  violence  are  getting 
younger  and  younger  and  more  confrontational.  The  homicide  arrest  rate  for  17- 
year-olds  jumped  121  percent  between  1985  and  1991.  Some  reports  state  that  teen- 
age boys  are  experiencing  a  "psychotic  numbness,"  that  they  are  desensitized  to  vio- 
lence. The  evidence  comes  from  both  academic  studies  and  real  life  statistics.  In 
1951  there  were  6,820  homicides  in  the  United  States  compared  to  24,703  murders 
in  1991. 

We  believe  that  televised  violence  is  creating  a  serious  public  health  issue  that 
must  be  addressed  by  our  elected  representatives.  Violence  gets  ratings  and  it 
makes  millions  of  dollars  for  the  television  and  advertising  executives,  but  what  is 
it  doing  to  our  children  and  to  society?  Fortune  magazine  said,  "America  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  raging  epidemic  of  juvenile  homicide,  suicide,  and  abuse.  To  cure  it,  we 
need  to  focus  on  prevention,  not  just  punishment."  And  when  Hillary  Clinton  was 
asked  in  an  April  11,  1993  Parade  Magazine  article  if  she  would  support  Congres- 
sional committee  hearings  leading  to  some  sort  of  control  over  what  children  nave 
access  to  on  television,  she  responded,  "Absolutely.  I  would  absolutely  support  that. 
The  kind  of  constant  barrage  of  explicit  sexuality  and  violence  that  fills  our  airways 
and  impacts  dramatically  on  the  minds  and  souls  of  our  children  is  one  of  many 
things  that  should  concern  us  as  a  society." 

Television  is  the  most  influential  and  pervasive  of  all  media.  This  is  why  we  are 
asking  today  for  legislation  to  reduce  violence  during  children's  viewing  hours.  Just 
as  there  are  existing  restrictions  on  indecency  when  using  the  public  airwaves,  we 
should  be  able  to  give  the  FCC  power  to  implement  and  enforce  restrictions  on  gra- 
tuitous violence  during  children  s  viewing  time.  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters adopted  a  programming  principle  stating  "the  use  of  violence  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  detailed  dwelling  upon  brutality  or  physical  agony,  by  sight  or  sound 
should  be  avoided."  This  could  be  used  as  a  denmtion  for  legislative  action.  We 
could  create  a  ratings  board,  similer  to  the  motion  picture  industry's,  to  determine 
if  the  violence  is  excessive  and  gratuitous.  If  a  program  was  judged  too  violent  it 
would  not  be  shown  during  children's  viewing  hours. 

Some  people  say,  "Just  turn  the  TV  off  if  you  don't  like  what  you're  seeing."  To 
me,  that  makes  as  much  sense  as  saying,  "If  a  corporation  is  polluting  the  air,  just 
wear  a  gas  mask."  When  we  turn  off  our  sets,  we  are  abdicating  a  very  powerful 
public  resource  into  private  hands.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  stipulates  that 
broadcasters  are  allowed  "fi"ee  and  exclusive  use"  of  the  airwaves  as  long  as  they 
operate  in  a  manner  that  serves  the  public  interest.  Clearly,  American  broadcasters 
have  lost  sight  of  their  obligation.  It  is  time  the  American  public  reminded  them 
of  their  responsibiUty  as  well  as  the  consequences  for  not  fulfilling  it. 

The  enviroimient  most  vital  to  our  humanity  is  the  cultural  environment  on  which 
both  physical  survival  and  mental  health  depend.  Our  children  are  worthy  of  and 
deserve  a  healthier  "electronic  environment"  to  grow  up  in. 

I  urge  that  this  committee  introduce  legislation  that  would  protect  our  children 
from  gratuitous  violence  and  brutality  during  their  viewing  hours.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  further  questions  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Huesmann,  who  is  here  as 
a  professor  of  communications  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  We 
welcome  you,  sir.  If  you  could  move  over  the  microphone.  Whenever 
you  feel  comfortable,  please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  ROWELL  HUESMANN 

Mr.  Huesmann.  Chairman  Markey,  subcommittee  members,  I 
am  Rowell  Huesmann,  professor  of  communication  and  psychology 
at  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

For  over  20  years  I  have  been  conducting  research  on  how  violent 
and  aggressive  behavior  develops  in  children.  I  was  a  contributor 
to  the  1972  Surgeon  General's  report,  and  I  wrote  the  review  chap- 
ter on  media  violence  for  the  1982  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  report.  My  collaborator  on  much  of  this  research  has  been 
Leonard  Eron,  who  is  head  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion's Task  Force  on  Violence.  He  concurs  with  what  I  am  about  to 
say. 

My  message  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  a  message  that  clearly  from 
what  I  have  heard  today  most  of  you  don't  need  to  hear.  There 
should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  heavy  exposure  to  television 
and  film  violence  is  one  of  the  causes  of  aggressive  behavior,  crime 
and  violence  in  society. 

The  evidence  on  which  this  statement  is  based  has  steadily  accu- 
mulated over  the  past  40  years.  Some  of  the  evidence  comes  from 
carefully  controlled  classroom  studies  in  which  young  children  were 
randomly  selected  to  view  more  violent  films  then  behave  more  vio- 
lently. Some  of  the  evidence  comes  from  life  span  longitudinal  stud- 
ies in  which  children  who  are  habitual  viewers  of  violent  movies 
and  films  and  TV  programs  grow  up  to  be  more  violent  young 
adults. 

Some  of  the  evidence  comes  from  studies  in  countries  like  the 
United  States  with  wide-open  broadcasting.  Some  of  the  evidence 
comes  from  studies  in  countries  with  much  more  controlled  broad- 
casting like  Poland  or  Finland.  As  with  all  social  science  research, 
one  can  find  a  few  studies  that  don't  show  much  of  an  effect  and 
a  few  skeptics,  and  believe  me,  when  the  television  networks  ap- 
pear here  they  will  roll  out  those  skeptics  for  you.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  researchers  in  the  field  now  agree  that  prolonged  exposure 
to  violence  in  the  media  stimulates  aggressive  behavior  in  children. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  dimensions  of  this  effect  since 
it  was  first  reported  in  the  1960s.  We  know  that  television  and  film 
violence  can  affect  youngsters  of  all  ages,  of  both  genders,  at  all  so- 
cioeconomic levels  and  all  levels  of  intelligence.  The  effect  is  not 
limited  to  children  who  are  already  disposed  to  be  aggressive,  and 
is  not  restricted  to  this  country  or  only  to  countries  with  many, 
many  hours  of  television  programming.  We  have  learned  the  young 
children  are  most  susceptible  to  being  taught  to  behave  more  vio- 
lently by  films  and  television  when  they  are  young,  but  we  have 
also  discovered  that  the  aggressive  habits  they  learn  in  early  child- 
hood are  very  persistent  and  resistant  to  change.  More  aggressive 
8-year-old  children,  on  the  average,  grow  up  to  be  more  aggressive 
adults,  and  the  early  learning  experiences  that  media  violence  pro- 
vide can  affect  behavior  even  decades  later. 
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Much  of  this  research  by  now  is  not  new.  The  1982  NIMH  report 
provided  an  excellent  summary  of  the  research,  and  as  far  back  as 
1972  the  Surgeon  General,  Jesse  Steinfeld,  said,  and  I  quote:  "It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  causal  relationship  between  televised  violence 
and  antisocial  behavior  is  sufficient  to  warrant  appropriate  and  im- 
mediate remedial  action."  That  was  21  years  ago. 

Why  do  televised  and  film  violence  have  such  deleterious  effects? 
Researchers  have  identified  a  number  of  psychological  processes 
that  are  involved  in  producing  the  effect.  First,  children  imitate 
what  they  see  others  do,  particularly  if  the  other  is  a  desirable  hero 
with  whom  the  youngster  can  identify.  It  is  well  established  that 
observational  learning  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  mechanisms 
through  which  children  acquire  social  skills  and  learn  how  to  be- 
have in  society.  If  a  boy  is  constantly  exposed  to  television  and  film 
heroes  solving  problems  aggressively,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
boy  will  solve  problems  the  same  way. 

Second,  we  have  discovered  that  repeated  exposure  to  media  vio- 
lence changes  attitudes  about  the  acceptability  of  violence.  Viewers 
become  more  tolerant  of  violence  in  themselves  because  they  come 
to  believe  the  world  is  a  more  violent  place. 

Third,  continuous  habitual  exposure  to  media  violence  desen- 
sitizes children  and  adults.  Their  emotional  responsivity  becomes 
less.  They  get  used  to  violence,  and  that  makes  violence  more  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

Given  these  psychological  processes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
social  behavior  of  children  who  have  grown  up  since  the  advent  of 
television  should  have  been  influenced  adversely  by  media  violence, 
and  they  have  been.  Our  own  longitudinal  studies,  which  are  now 
just  one  element  in  a  compelling  body  of  research,  have  shown  the 
extent  to  which  8-year-olds  in  the  1960's  watched  the  shows  that 
were  then  considered  violence  was  related  to  their  criminal  behav- 
ior 22  years  later  when  they  were  30  years  old.  This  was  true  even 
after  one  statistically  controlled  for  IQ,  socioeconomic  factors,  and 
so  on. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  certain  that  our  children  are  experiencing 
even  more  deleterious  effects  now.  Recent  research  has  shown  that 
the  amount  of  violence  on  network  television  hasn't  changed  much 
over  the  last  20  years.  Moreover,  the  advent  of  cable  channels  and 
the  video  recorder,  and  the  proliferation  of  violent  movies  in  the 
video  market  has  exacerbated  the  situation  dramatically.  No  won- 
der children  become  more  nonchalant  about  violence  now  than  ever 
before. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Huesmann  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

L.  ROWELL  HUESMANN,  PH.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Communication 

Chairman  Markey  and  Honorable  Subconuninee  Members,  I  am  Rowell  Huesmann,  Professor  of 
Communication  and  Psychology  and  Research  Scientist  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.   I  am  also  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  International  Society  for  Research  on  Aggression.   For 
over  20  years  I  have  been  conducting  research  on  how  violent  and  aggressive  behavior  develops  in  children. 
I  have  coauthored  two  important  books  on  the  topic:    Growing  Up  to  be  Violent  and  Television  and 
Aggression:  A  Cross-National  Comparison,  and  I  have  published  numerous  articles  on  the  topic  in  scientific 
journals.   I  was  a,contributor  to  the  1972  Surgeon  General's  report  on  television  and  social  behavior,  and  I 
wrote  the  review  chapter  on  media  violence  and  aggression  in  the  1982  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
report.   I  have  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  research  grants  on  this  topic  and  am  currently  conducting  a 
long  term  follow-up  study  of  media  violence  and  aggression  under  NIMH  auspices.    My  collaborator  on 
much  of  this  research  has  been  Leonard  Eron,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
currently  Chair  of  the  American  Psychological  Association's  Commission  on  Violence  and  Youth.   He 
concurs  with  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

There  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  heavy  exposure  to  television  and  film  violence  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  aggressive  behavior,  crime  and  violence  in  society.   The  evidence  on  which  this  statement  is  based 
has  steadily  accumulated  over  the  past  40  years.   Some  of  the  evidence  comes  from  carefully  controlled 
classroom  studies  in  which  young  children  who  are  randomly  selected  to  view  more  violent  films  then  behave 
more  violently.   Some  of  the  evidence  comes  from  life-span  longitudinal  studies  in  which  children  who  are 
habitual  viewers  of  violent  movies  and  films  grow  up  to  be  more  violent  young  adults.   Some  of  the  evidence 
comes  from  studies  in  countries  like  the  United  States  with  wide  open  broadcasting.   Some  of  the  evidence 
comes  from  studies  in  countries  with  much  more  controlled  broadcasting  like  Poland.    As  with  all  social 
science  research,  one  can  find  a  few  studies  that  don't  show  much  of  an  effect  and  a  few  skeptics;  but  the 
vast  majority  of  researchers  in  the  field  now  agree  that  prolonged  exposure  to  violence  in  the  media  stimulates 
aggressive  behavior  in  children. 
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We  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  dimensions  ot  this  effect  since  it  was  first  reponed  in  the  60s.    We 
know  that  television  and  film  violence  can  affect  youngsters  of  all  ages,  of  both  genders,  at  all  socioeconomic 
levels  and  all  levels  of  intelligence.   The  effect  is  not  limited  to  children  who  are  already  disposed  to  being 
aggressive  and  is  not  restricted  to  this  country  or  only  to  countries  with  many,  many  hours  of  television 
programming.   We  have  learned  that  young  children  are  most  susceptible  to  being  taught  to  behave  more 
violently  by  films  and  television,  but  we  have  also  discovered  that  the  aggressive  habits  learned  in  early 
childhood  are  very  persistent  and  resistant  to  change.    More  aggressive  8  year  old  children  on  the  average 
grow  up  to  be  more  aggressive  adults,  and  the  early  learning  experiences  that  media  violence  provide  can 
affect  behavior  even  decades  later.    Much  of  this  research  is  by  now  not  new.   The  1982  NIMH  report 
provided  an  excellent  summary  of  the  research  to  that  date,  and  most  of  these  conclusions  could  be  found  in 
it.   And,  as  far  back  as  1972,  then  Surgeon  General,  Jesse  Steinfeld,  said,  "...  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
causal  relationship  between  televised  violence  and  antisocial  behavior  is  sufficient  to  warrant  appropriate  and 
immediate  remedial  action. ' 

Why  do  televised  and  film  violence  have  such  deleterious  effects?   Researchers  have  identified  a 
number  of  psychological  processes  that  are  involved  in  producing  the  effect.    First,  young  children  imitate 
what  they  see  others  do  -  particularly  if  the  other  is  a  desirable  hero  with  whom  the  youngster  can  identify. 
It  is  well  established  that  observational  learning  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  mechanisms  through  which 
children  acquire  social  skills  and  learn  how  to  behave  in  society.   If  a  boy  is  surrounded  by  aggressive  family 
members  and  peers  who  solve  problems  violently,  then  that  boy  is  likely  to  learn  violent  ways  to  solve 
problems,  what  we  call  violent  scripts  for  social  behavior.   Similarly,  if  a  boy  is  constantly  exposed  to 
television  and  film  heros  solving  problems  aggressively,  the  boy  will  mimic  those  behaviors.   Secondly, 
though,  we  have  discovered  that  repeated  exposure  to  media  violence,  changes  attitudes  about  the 
acceptability  of  violence.    Viewers  become  more  tolerant  of  violence  in  themselves  because  they  come  to 
believe  the  world  is  a  more  violent  place.   The  youngsters  who  are  experiencing  the  frustrations  and  rage  that 
today's  urban  life  may  engender  are  less  likely  to  inhibit  aggressive  and  violent  actions  because  the  mass 
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media  have  taught  them  that  aggression  and  violence  are  typical  ways  of  behaving  and  are  acceptable. 
Moreover,  research  has  shown  that  attitudes  and  beliefs  that  specifically  endorse  aggression  as  a  response  to 
being  disrespected  or  that  make  aggression  against  females  seem  acceptable  can  be  taught  by  media 
portrayals.   Third,  continuous  habitual  exposure  to  media  violence  desensitizes  children  and  adults  to  the 
negative  emotional  reactions  that  aggression  and  violence  normally  produce.   After  enough  exposures  the 
physiological  signs  of  unpleasant  emotions  disappear  and  the  viewer  becomes  relatively  unaroused  by 
violence.   This,  of  course,  makes  the  viewer  less  affected  by  the  viewers  own  violent  acts.   Finally,  the  very 
frequency  of  aggressive  cues  in  the  media  clearly   stimulates  viewers  to  think  of  aggressive  ways  of 
responding  that  they  otherwise  might  ignore.   For  example,  numerous  studies  have  shown  that  simply  the 
sight  of  a  gun  stimulates  children  to  think  about  aggressive  actions. 

What  kind  of  violence  in  films  and  television  is  probably  most  detrimental  then?   It  is  often  not  the 
most  bloody  or  even  the  most  realistic.   Studies  have  shown  that  young  children  think  cartoons  and  other 
fantasy  shows  tell  about  life  "just  like  it  really  is."   Dramatic  presentations  of  violence  in  the  context  of  a 
xompelling^  Story  are  much  more  likely  to  have  lasting  effects  than  news  program  discussions  of  real  violence. 
The  most  deleterious  scenes  are  ones  which  graphically  depict  violent  acts  in  which  the  perpetrator  of  the 
violence  is  a  hero  and  is  rewarded  for  the  violence.   Thus, a  violent  act  by  someone  like  'Dirty  Harry'  which 
results  in  a  despicable  criminal  being  eliminated  and  brings  glory  to  Harry  is  of  much  more  concern  than  a 
bloodier  murder  by  a  nasty  criminal  who  is  brought  to  justice. 

Given  these  psychological  processes  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  social  behavior  of  children  who  have 
grown  up  since  the  advent  of  television  should  have  been  influenced  adversely  by  media  violence.  And  they 
have  been.  Our  own  longitudinal  studies  which  are  now  just  one  element  in  a  compelling  body  of  research 
have  shown  that  the  extent  to  which  8  year  olds  in  1960  watched  the  shows  that  were  then  considered  violent 
(e.g.  Gunsmoke,  77  Sunset  Strip)  was  related  to  how  many  fights  they  got  into  10  years  later  as  19  year  olds 
and  to  being  arrested  for  violent  crimes  by  the  time  they  were  30  year  olds.  This  was  true  even  after  one 
controlled  statistically  for  IQ  and  socioeconomic  variables. 
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Unfortunately,  it  is  certain  that  our  children  are  experiencing  even  more  deleterious  effects  now. 
Recent  research  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  violence  on  network  television  hasn't  changed  much  over  the 
last  20  years.   From  time  to  time  network  television  has  taken  some  steps  to  reduce  violence,  but  the  overall 
amounts  have  not  changed  much  according  to  most  surveys.   Moreover,  the  advent  of  the  cable  channels  and 
the  video  recorder,  and  the  proliferation  of  violent  movies  into  the  video  market  have  exacerbated  the 
situation  dramatically.   The  best  estimates  are  that  the  average  child  who  watches  2  to  4  hours  of  network 
TV,  cable  TV,  music  videos,  and  feature  film  videos  sees  close  to  10,000  murders  by  the  time  they  leave 
elementary  school.   No  wonder  they  become  nonchalant  about  violence. 

While  it  should  be  clear  from  the  above  evidence  I  have  summarized  that  media  violence  is 
contributing  to  the  increasing  violence  of  our  society,  one  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  thinking  it  is  the  only 
factor.   Severe  violent  behavior  seldom  occurs  unless  there  is  a  convergence  of  numerous  predisposing  and 
precipitating  individual  and  environmental  factors  including  poverty,  poor  educational  achievement,  and 
neurophysiological  traumas.   Long  term  childhood  exposure  to  violence  in  the  media  or  in  real  life  is  one  of 
these  -  an  important  one.   One  can  draw  the  analogy  to  smoking  and  lung  cancer.   The  correlation  between 
long  term  smoking  and  lung  cancer  is  of  similar  magnitude  to  the  correlation  between  long  term  exposure  to 
media  violence  and  violent  behavior.   Not  everyone  who  gets  lung  cancer  was  a  smoker,  and  not  everyone 
who  smokes  (nor  even  most  people  who  smoke)  gets  lung  cancer.   Similarly,  not  everyone  who  behaves 
violently  was  an  habitual  viewer  of  violence  as  a  child,  and  not  everyone  who  watches  violent  films  and  TV 
becomes  aggressive.   Yet,  just  as  smoking  raises  the  odds  substantially  of  getting  lung  cancer,  habitual 
childhood  viewing  of  violent  films  and  TV  raises  the  odds  of  becoming  a  violent  person. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness,  Dr.  Nancy  Signorielli,  is  a  profes- 
sor from  the  Department  of  Communications  at  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

Welcome,  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  NANCY  SIGNORIELLI 

Ms.  Signorielli.  Good  morning.  Chairman  Markey.  My  name  is 
Nancy  Signorielli.  I  am  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nication at  the  University  of  Delaware.  I  testify  here  in  my  capac- 
ity as  coprincipal  investigator  with  Professor  George  Gerbner  and 
others  of  the  Cultural  Indicators  Research  Project. 

I  have  been  actively  involved  with  the  examination  of  television 
violence  since  1969.  Today,  I  would  like  to  review  the  findings  of 
existing  studies  and  report  some  preliminary  findings  from  a  study 
currently  being  conducted  by  myself,  my  colleague  Douglas  McLeod 
at  Delaware,  and  our  students,  and  comment  on  some  of  the  impli- 
cations. 

The  analysis  all  revealed  the  continued  and  remarkable  stability 
of  violence  on  television.  Each  year  between  1967  and  1969  more 
than  70  percent  of  prime  time  network  dramatic  programs  included 
some  representation  of  violence,  with  about  five  violent  actions  per 
program  and  a  similar  number  of  violent  actions  per  hour.  Chil- 
dren's programs  have  become  saturated  with  violence,  much  of  it 
comic  in  nature,  with  a  considerable  rise  in  the  amount  of  violence 
in  children's  programs  broadcast  in  the  1980s. 

Professor  Gerbner's  recent  analysis  of  cable  originated  and 
broadcast  network  programming  sampled  in  the  fall  of  1990  and 
1991  revealed  that  cable-originated  children's  programs  had  sub- 
stantially less  violence  than  children's  programs  broadcast  on  the 
networks.  On  the  other  hand,  cable's  general  programming,  par- 
ticularly its  action/adventure  programs,  were  more  violent  than 
similar  programs  broadcast  on  the  networks. 

Finally,  my  preliminary  analysis  of  a  week  of  all  prime  time  pro- 
gramming broadcast  on  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  and  Fox,  in  February  of 
1993,  revealed  with  95  percent  of  the  sample  analyzed  that  action 
programming  dramas  and  the  relatively  new  genre  of  reality  pro- 
gramming had  similar  and  fairly  high  levels  of  violence.  This  latest 
study  also  found  there  was  considerably  more  violence  in  the  early 
evening  before  nine  o'clock  than  in  the  later  evening  hours. 

We  have  been  immersed  in  a  tide  of  violent  representations  that 
is  historically  unprecedented.  Violence  on  television  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  expression  of  violence  to  illustrate  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  interpersonal  conflicts,  accidents  or  even  acts  of  na- 
ture. Television  violence  is  antiseptic  with  few  real  consequences, 
little  pain,  and  even  less  blood.  Dramatic  violence  is  a  quick  and 
easy  solution  to  any  number  of  problems,  all  of  which  are  solved, 
usually  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  and  often  happily,  typically  with- 
in an  hour. 

More  importantly,  the  increasingly  popular  and  cheap  to  produce 
genre  of  reality  programming  provides  violent  images  in  the  true 
spirit  of  voyeurism.  Today,  when  violence  occurs  those  on  the  scene 
are  more  likely  to  run  to  find  their  camcorder  and  to  start  video- 
taping than  to  offer  assistance  or  run  to  the  telephone  to  find  help. 
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What  are  the  consequences  of  exposure  to  television's  violent 
world?  What  does  it  mean  for  most  Americans,  especially  our  chil- 
dren, to  spend  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  our  waking  hours 
each  day  with  television?  Studies  have  demonstrated  that  exposure 
to  violent  programming  may  desensitize  and  lead  to  imitation. 
Studies  have  also  found  that  children  who  watch  violent  program- 
ming may  behave  in  more  aggressive  ways.  These  are  not  the  only 
effects. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  immersion  in  television's  violent  world  are 
more  intangible  and  influence  how  people  perceive  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  Our  studies  have  shown  that  among  those  who 
watch  more  television,  television's  mean  and  dangerous  world,  cul- 
tivates a  sense  of  relative  insecurity,  vulnerability  and  mistrust. 
Research  conducted  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  indi- 
cated that  violence  is  a  staple  in  programming  and  that  it  does 
have  any  number  of  effects.  Yet  we  must  continue  to  monitor  tele- 
vision content  and  examine  its  effects,  particularly  in  the  upcoming 
year,  and  particularly  must  explore  the  content  and  effects  of  the 
reality-based  programs. 

I  would  like  to  see  violence  reduced  on  television,  and  particu- 
larly in  programs  designed  for  our  children.  But  such  change  can- 
not be  achieved  through  censorship,  legislation  or  outright  bans. 
Rather,  we  have  to  examine  the  global  marketing  strategies  which 
may  be  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Violence  is  a  staple  in  program- 
ming because  it  is  easily  understood.  It  transcends  language.  It 
travels  well.  We  also  need  standards  with  some  teeth. 

We  must  become  a  media  literate  society.  We  must  encourage 
and  facilitate  parents  and  particularly  our  schools  to  teach  media 
literacy.  We  should  strive  to  enable  our  children  and  their  parents 
to  examine  when  and  why  they  watch,  and  to  critically  assess  what 
they  watch,  to  watch  together,  and  to  talk  about  what  they  see.  A 
rating  system  may  be  one  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Signorielli  follows:] 
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Prevention  of  Viols 
Surgeon  General's  £ 
Social  Behavior,  ti 
House  Office  of  Teje 
Asssociation,  the 
Foundation,  and 


ors  is  a  data  bank  and  research  project  that 
Ije^tures  of  the  world  of  entertainment  television 
about  the  real  world.   The  research  began  in 
for  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
nfce.   It  continued  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
clentific  Advisory  Committee  on  Television  and 
e  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  White 
jiommunications  Policy,  the  American  Medical 
Xdninistration  on  Aging,  the  National  Science 
foundations. 
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As  part  of  th: 
I  have  periodically 
Violence  Index  (th« 
and  several  measures 
television  viewing 
Selected  referencet 
studies  are  include  d 


Today  I  would 
Profile  released  it 
examination  of  vio 
some  preliminary  f 
myself,  my  colleague 
University  of  Dela^al^e 


4n 


These  studies 
definition  of  viol 
person.   It  includes 
context  as  well  as 
context.   Idle  thr< 
violent  consequences 


th«s 


tepi 


In  each  of 
videotaped.   The 
using  an  extensive 
the  reliable  obser\|a 
the  programs  and 


the 


s  ongoing  program  of  research,  my  colleagues  and 
bublished  a  Violence  Profile,  including  the 
jfrequency  and  rate  of  violent  representations) 
of  the  relationships  that  may  exist  between 
a^d  people's  conceptions  about  the  world. 
0  the  Violence  Profiles  and  other  relevant 
I  in  the  Bibliography. 


l;|.ke  to  review  the  findings  of  the  Violence 

990,  report  upon  Professor  Gerbner's  recent 
ehce  in  network  and  cable  programming,  and  report 
npings  from  a  study  currently  being  conducted  by 
Douglas  McLeod,  and  our  students  at  the 


aj('«  all  based  on  the  simple  and  straightforward 
e  as  any  overt  act  or  threat  to  hurt  or  kill  a 
y violence  that  occurs  in  a  realistic  and  serious 
violence  that  occurs  in  a  fantasy  or  humorous 
als,  verbal  abuse,  or  gestures  without  credible 
-  are  not  included. 


analyses  week^long  samples  of  programming  were 
s  are  screened  and  coded  by  trained  analysts 
instrument  of  analysis.   The  instrument  requires 
ion  by  independent  coders  of  many  aspects  of 
r  characterizations. 
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The  report  iss|u 
remarkable  stability 
network  dramatic  pr 
from  season  to  seaso 
representations  end  a 
stable  and  still  rcb 
This  analysis  of  vijo 
situation  comedies, 
more  than  7  0  percerjt 
representation  of  \ 
program  and  a  slmil 
major  characters  ir 
violence  and  about 


(|d  in  January  of  1990  revealed  the  continued  and 
of  violent  (and  most  other)  representations  in 

logramming.  Although  individual  programs  change 
,  the  overall  structure  of  dramatic 
:|e8  over  time,  reflecting  network  television's 
1st  institutional  position  in  American  society. 
Lence  in  network  drama,  action  adventures,  and 
jound  that  for  each  year  between  1967  and  1989 
■of  prime-time  programs  included  some 

i  ilence,  with  about  five  violent  actions  per 

a:[  number  of  actions  per  hour.   About  half  of 
:hese  programs  were  involved  in  some  type  of 

o  ,e  in  ten  in  killing. 


This  analysis 
between  1976  and  19(8 
1980s)  were  saturat 
Between  1967  and  15  7 
a  rate  of  18.6  acts 
rate  of  violent  acti 
programs  have  rough  1 
prime  time. 

Professor  Gerl 
network  programming 
similar  amounts  of 
the  amount  of  violejn 
programming.   Cable 
less  violence  than  cl 
On  the  other  hand,  a 
and  particularly  its 
than  similar  program 

The  preliminary 
programming  broadc 
revealed  figures  siki 
network  programming 
95%  of  the  sample  an. 
programs,  at  a  rate 
of  violence  per  hour 
previously  cited  b^ 


ex  combines  three  sets  of  observations  to 
cator  of  violence  which  is  sensitive  to  a  range 
rogram  characteristics.   The  observations 
nt  of  programs  containing  any  violence  (%P), 
nt  actions  per  program  (R/P)  and  per  hour 
rcent  of  major  characters  involved  in  violence 
rators  or  victims  or  both.   The  Violence  Index 
easures  with  the  rates  of  violence  and  the 
acters  involved  in  killing  weighted  by  a  factor 


the 


so  revealed  that  children's  programs  broadcast 
(particularly  those  programs  broadcast  in  the 
with  violence,  much  of  it  comic  in  nature, 
violence  in  children's  programming  occurred  at 
f  violence  per  hour;  after  1980,  however,  the 
ns  increased  to  26.4  acts  per  hour.   These 
five  times  as  many  violent  actions  as  those  in 


jr's  analysis  of  cable-originated  and  broadcast 
sampled  in  the  fall  of  1990  and  1991,  revealed 
[olence.   There  were  differences,  however,  in 
|e  in  children's  programs  and  action  adventure 
[riginated  children's  programs  had  substantially 
Jildren's  programs  broadcast  on  the  networks. 
Ible's  general  programming  (non-child  oriented) 
jaction-adventure  programs  were  more  violent 
broadcast  on  the  networks. 

|analysis  of  a  week  of  all  prime-time  network 

on  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  and  FOX  in  February  1993 
jlar  to  those  found  in  Gerbner's  analysis  of 
jroadcast  in  the  fall  of  1991.   Overall,  with 
Ilyzed,  violence  appeared  in  63.3%  of  the 
{f  4.2  acts  of  violence  per  program  and  5.0  acts 

This  analysis  goes  one  step  beyond  the  work 
|[us«  it  I  includes  non-dramatic  as  well  as 
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diff«r«nt  program 
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In  short,  this 
action-adventure)  pr 
of  reality  (e.g.  "Cy 
somewhat  similar  lei/ 
the  reality  programs 
and  7.5  acts  of  vio 
violence  in  action 
program  (5.0)  and  th 
reality  program.   1 1< 
long  sample  was  the 
"Television's  Greats 
the  2  5th  anniversari^ 


he  preliminary  examination  of  violence  in 
res  is  presented  in  Table  1. 

nalysis  revealed  that  action  (crime,  westerns, 
gramming,  dramas,  and  the  relatively  new  genre 
s,"  "Eyewitness  Video")  programming  had 
Is  of  violence.   Violence  appeared  in  73.3%  of 
at  a  rate  of  5.3  acts  of  violence  per  program 
nee  per  hour.   The  overall  prevalence  of 
ventures  was  higher  (88.9%)  but  the  rate  per 

rate  per  hour  (4.7)  were  lower  than  the 
erestlngly  the  most  violent  genre  in  this  week- 
ariety  shows,  including  specials  on 
t  Mom*nt8,"  "TV's  Funniest  Commercials,"  and 
of  Rovfan  and  Martin's  "Laugh  In." 


Ti 

Percent 
with  ar 
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el:   VIOLENCE  IN  PRIME  TIME 


Genre 


Sit-Comedy  (N=«36) 
Action-Adv(N-9) 
Drama  (N-19) 
Reality  (N=15) 
Variety  (M-7) 
News-Mag  (N=4) 

Total  (N=90) 
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This  latest  st 
more  violence  shown 
than  in  the  later 
appeared  in  71%  of 
of  the  late  evening 
program  was  5.7  act^ 
per  program  was  2.7 
actions  in  the  earlr 
the  late  evening 
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88. |9 
63  J2 
73.J3 
85.17 
25J0 


Rate  per 
Program 
R/P 

1.4 
5.0 
5.4 
5.3 
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.... 


63.13 


4.2 


Rate  per 
Hour 
R/H 

2.7 
4.7 
4.2 
7.5 
11.4 
2.2 

5.0 


Violence 
Index 


85.6 
165.4 
120.8 
145.9 
195.6 

42.0 


156.3 


V. 


i  y 


also  revealed  that  there  was  considerably 
the  early  evening  hour  (before  9  p.m.  EST) 
h^vArs  (bejtween  9  and  IX  p.m.  EST).   Violence 

a  early  evening  programs  compared  to  only  56% 
urs.   In  the  early  evening  the  rate  per 
3f  violence  while  in  the  later  hours  the  rate 
;ts.  'similarly,  the  rate  per  hour  was  7.1 
venin|g  compared  to  3.2  acts  per  hour  during 
prfccArams. 
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assembly  Una  and  in' 
that  reaches  virtual 
images  and  messages 


Video  mayhem  pie 
television  set  is  tu 
Cable,  which  is  foun 
presents  roughly  thje 
the  overall  amount 
that  subscribe  to  th^ 
quarter  of  a  century 
children  alike,  have 
including  two  murdejr 
more  than  20  acts 
Saturday  and  Sunday 
are  somewhat  less 
acts  per  hour) ,  it 
watch  because  more 
violence. 


Vi 


vadeslthe  typical  American  home,  in  which  the 
ned  on  for  an  average  of  seven  hours  each  day. 

in  more  than  6  out  of  10  American  homes, 
same  pattern  of  images,  and  serves  to  increase 
viewing  time,  particularly  in  those  households 
premium  channels.   Essentially,  for  the  past 
each  evening  the  American  public,  adults  and 

Ibeen  entertained  by  about  16  violent  acts. 
In  addition,  our  children  are  exposed  to 
violence  during  each  hour  of  viewing  on 
ornings.   While  cable's  offerings  for  children 
lent  overall  (violence  occurs  at  a  rate  of  17 
still  hard  to  find  non-violent  programs  to 
tfian  three-quarters  of  these  programs  have  some 
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Wc  have  been 
that  is  historical 
corporate  shakeups, 
representations  shojw 
television,  however 
violence  to  illustra 
conflicts,  accidentjs 
is  antiseptic  with 
blood  —  Who  calls 
of  a  fistfight, 
violence  is  a  quick 
of  which  are  solved 
happily,  typically 


guns 


More  importantp. 
produce  genre  of 
true  spirit  of  voyefjifi 
scene  are  more  li 
videotaping  than  to 
help. 
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What  Viewers  Learn 

What  are  the 
world?   What  does 
fifth  and  one-sixth 
Studies  have  demons 
desensitize  and  leab 
Studies  have  also  f 


Television's  Impact 


ot  invent  violence.   It  just  put  it  on  the 
o  every  home.   Television  is  the  only  medium 
y  all  homes  with  roughly  the  same  pattern  of 


i)  mersecl;  in  a  tide  of  violent  representations 
unprecedented.   Through  an  era  of  deregulation, 
nd  increased  competition,  the  tide  of  violent 

litt!.e  sign  of  receding.   Violence  on 
is  gu:.te  different  from  the  expression  of 
e  the  tragic  consequences  of  interpersonal 

or  e\'en  acts  of  nature.   Television  violence 
w  rea]j  consequences,  little  pain,  and  even  less 
r  heli>',  who  lives  with  the  tragic  consequences 
|ot  wound,  or  a  very  serious  accident.   Dramatic 
nd  ea«i^  solution  to  any  number  of  problems,  all 
usually  to  everyone's  satisfaction  and  often 
thin  in  hour. 


M  out  Violence  and  the  World 
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increasingly  popular,  and  cheap-to- 
gramming  provides  violent  images  in  the 
oday,  when  violence  occurs,  those  on- 
1  to  find  their  camcorder  and  start 
istance  or  run  to  the  telephone  to  find 


c^TVsequehpes  of  exposure  to  television's  violent 

\    mean  |for  most  Americans  to  spend  between  one- 

(  f  theiir  waking  hours  each  day  with  television? 

I ated  tnat  exposure  to  violent  programming  raay 

J.  to  imitation  of  certain  violent  actions. 

svffid  that  children  who  watch  violent  programming 
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If  anything  tl 
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programming  and  th 
viewers.   It  has  biel 
foreground  of  our  4o 
monitor  television 
particular  we  must 
reality-based  prog^alks  bec^/ 
revealed  the  imporia  ice  of 


I  would  like 
particularly  in  pr 
cannot  be  achieved 
bans.   Rather,  we  Aaj 
which  may  b«  at  th* 
programming  becaust  i 
language,  it  travel  a] 
constraints  of  forn 
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to  work  with  other i  J 
Cultural  Environmeil 
governmental  partic  i| 


ye  ways. 
,ence. 


But  these  are  not  the  only 


cts  o:!  immersion  in  television's  violent  world 
Ind  influence  how  people  perceive  the  world  in 
ftivat Lon  Analysis  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  if 
time  patching  television  (heavy  viewers)  are 
Lve  the  real  world  in  ways  that  reflect  the  most 

messages  and  lessons  of  the  television  world, 
who  wi^tch  less  television  but  are  otherwise 
int  demographic  characteristics. 


that  among  those  people  who  spend 
television,  television's  mean  and 
a  sense  of  relative  insecurity. 

We  have  consistently  found  that  those 
re  more  likely  than  comparable  groups  who 
.press  a  feeling  of  living  in  the  self- 
j,  dangerous,  violent,  and  repressive 
ve  found  that  women,  young  and  old 
rank  as  the  most  vulnerable  to 

We  have  also  found  that  symbolic 
and  real  world  fear  among  women  and 
y  to  the  facts,  are  highly  related. 
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ch  conducted  over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
violence  is  a  staple  of  television 

have  any  number  of  effects  upon 
^sue  of  concern  although  not  always  in  the 

s.   There  is  a  need  to  continue  to 
and  examine  television's  effects.   In 
the  effects  of  the  popular  (and  violent) 
use  research  on  perceived  realism  has 
this  factor. 
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vp olence  reduced  on  television,  and 
dfisigned  for  children  but  such  change 
censorship,  legislation,  or  outright 

^xamine  the  global  marketing  strategics 
of  the  problem.   Violence  is  a  staple  in 

fiasily  understood  "   it  transcends 

fieed  to  free  our  creative  talent  from  the 

^en  programming. 


literate  society.   We  must  encourage 
■jd  particularly  our  schools  to  teach  media 

to  enable  children  and  their  parents  to 
ifatch  and  to  critically  assess  what  they 
turn  the  set  off.   There  is  also  a  need 
^s  Professor  Gerbner,  in  forming  a 

to  build  a  constituency  for  non- 
in  cultural  decision-making. 
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Mr.  Markey.  And  our  final  witness,  Dr.  William  Dietz,  is  here 
from  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  in  Washington,  D.C.  We 
welcome  you.  Doctor.  Please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DIETZ 

Mr.  DiETZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. My  name  is  William  H.  Dietz.  I  am  a  pediatrician  at 
the  New  England  Medical  Center  in  Boston,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatric's  Committee  on  Communications. 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  to  discuss  the  Academy's  con- 
cerns regarding  the  effects  of  television  violence  on  children.  We 
applaud  your  commitment  to  explore  this  critical  issue. 

In  terms  of  overall  childhood  morbidity  and  mortality,  violence  is 
a  problem  that  is  as  important  as  any  of  those  before  us  on  the  na- 
tional agenda.  For  example,  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  pointed  out,  in  the  last  several  weeks  there  have  been  four  re- 
ported stabbings  in  the  high  schools — ^Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  Can- 
ton, and  Blue  Hills.  Two  of  those  stabbings  have  been  fatal. 

The  recent  data  from  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
indicates  that  one  in  4  deaths  in  adolescence  is  a  consequence  of 
firearms.  Sixty  percent  of  all  deaths  among  African  American 
males  resulted  from  a  firearm  injury,  and  these  rates  have  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  5  years. 

As  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith  pointed  out,  the  violence  in  our  society  is 
driven  by  a  variety  of  complex  factors,  including  drugs,  poverty  and 
violence  in  the  home.  Given  the  epidemic  of  violence  that  is  upon 
us  it  may  be  more  reasonable  to  ask  where  children  acquire  their 
information  about  problem-solving  and  why  violence  is  the  last, 
rather  than  the  first,  alternative  selected. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  believes  that  televised  vio- 
lence has  a  clear  and  reproducible  effect  on  the  behavior  of  chil- 
dren, that  televised  violence  contributes  to  the  climate  in  which  we 
live,  the  frequency  with  which  violence  is  used  to  resolve  conflict, 
and  the  passivity  with  which  violence  is  perceived. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  you  and  this  panel,  vio- 
lence on  television  is  frequent,  effective,  inconsequential  and  re- 
warded. The  lingering  psychological  and  physical  effects  of  violence 
are  rarely  shown.  Violence  ends  confrontations  quickly  and  effec- 
tively without  a  need  for  patience,  negotiation  or  compromise.  Vio- 
lence is  practiced  as  often  by  the  heroes  as  by  the  villains. 

Because  children  so  clearly  learn  from  what  they  see,  it  should 
surprise  no  one  that  the  violence  on  television  clearly  provokes  vio- 
lent or  aggressive  behavior  in  children.  Children  learn  from  tele- 
vision that  violence  is  inconsequential,  effective  and  rewarded.  The 
absence  of  consequences  of  the  violence  that  they  see  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  difficulties  are  resolved  by  the  use  of  violence  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  violence  will  be  the  first  alternative  se- 
lected rather  than  the  last. 

The  rewards  that  the  heroes  receive  for  their  violent  behavior  le- 
gitimize and  tacitly  endorse  violence  as  a  means  of  solving  prob- 
lems. Finally,  the  frequency  with  which  children  view  violence  and 
the  lack  of  long-term  consequences  for  the  victims  of  violence  de- 
sensitizes children  and  makes  them  more  passive  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  less  likely  to  intervene  when  violence  occurs. 
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Both  parents  and  broadcasters  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
television  that  children  see.  Many  pediatricians  now  include  coun- 
seling parents  about  the  effects  of  television  on  children  as  part  of 
their  annual  checkup. 

Furthermore,  we  urge  to  limit  the  amount  of  television  that  their 
children  view,  to  monitor  what  their  children  are  watching,  and  to 
watch  television  with  their  children  to  help  them  learn  from  what 
they  see. 

However,  even  the  most  responsible  parent  has  problems  finding 
effective  programs  or  programs  that  are  free  of  violence.  For  par- 
ents, the  only  two  alternatives  that  now  exist  are  either  to  allow 
their  children  to  watch  television  and  be  exposed  to  violence  or  to 
turn  the  television  off. 

To  provide  responsible  parents  with  alternatives,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  strongly  supported  the  Children's  Television 
Act  of  1990,  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  introduced.  We  believe  that 
the  mandate  that  broadcasters  provide  programs  of  educational 
and  instructional  benefit  to  children  as  a  condition  for  license  re- 
newal constitutes  the  most  significant  improvement  in  children's 
television  in  the  last  decade. 

However,  as  you  know,  compliance  with  the  bill's  mandate  has 
been  limited.  Networks  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot 
argue  that  this  is  a  responsibility  of  parents  and  not  provide  alter- 
natives for  parents  to  let  their  children  watch.  Therefore,  the  Acad- 
emy believes  that  broadcasters  should  now  be  required  to  provide 
one  hour  a  day  of  programs  of  educational  and  instructional  pro- 
gramming for  children. 

The  Academy  was  also  pleased,  as  were  many  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  when  the  Television  Violence  Act  was  enacted  in 
1990,  because  it  emphasized  the  magnitude  of  congressional  con- 
cern regarding  the  problem  of  television  violence,  and  it  rep- 
resented an  opportunity  for  broadcasters  to  work  together  to  make 
positive  changes  in  the  programs  on  television.  We  were  further  en- 
couraged by  the  announcement  of  the  Joint  Standards  on  Tele- 
vision Violence  and  by  the  current  plans  for  an  industrywide  con- 
ference. 

However,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  pointed  out,  although  the  broad- 
casters agreed  to  limit  gratuitous  violence,  glamorous  depictions  of 
violence,  and  portrayals  of  behavior  that  invite  imitation  by  chil- 
dren, these  are  subjective  judgments.  No  agreement  was  appar- 
ently reached  regarding  what  we  consider  the  more  important 
characteristics  of  televised  violence;  that  is,  its  frequency,  its  lack 
of  consequences,  its  effectiveness  as  a  problem-solving  strategy,  or 
the  accolades  received  by  the  heroes  who  use  it. 

In  this  regard,  the  experience  in  Japan  is  instructive.  In  Japan, 
violence  occurs  just  as  often  as  it  does  in  American  television,  but 
the  violence  is  portrayed  more  realistically  and  its  consequences 
are  emphasized.  Villains  use  violence  more  than  heroes  and  heroes 
suffer  the  consequences.  Such  portrayals  are  much  more  likely  to 
provide  children  with  an  aversion  to  violence  and  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  violence  will  be  the  mechanism  selected  to  resolve  con- 
flict. 

These  observations  also  suggest  that  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  alternative  dramatic  strategies,  such  as  those  mentioned 
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by  Ms.  Stutman,  to  resolve  confrontations  as  well  as  alternations 
in  the  characterization  of  violence  serve  our  society  well. 

Freedom  of  expression  does  not  absolve  writers,  producers  and 
broadcasters  of  the  responsibility  to  address  this  problem.  The 
Communications  Act  declares  that  broadcast  airwaves  belong  to  the 
American  public  and  that  broadcast  licenses  cede  free  and  exclusive 
use  of  the  airwaves  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  However,  in  return 
broadcasters  are  required  to  serve  the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.  The  Academy  contends  that  de  facto  promotion  of  vi- 
olence on  and  by  television  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  interest  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Dietz,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Dietz  follows:] 

Statement  of  William  H.  Dietz 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  H.  Dietz,  M.D.  I  am  a  pediatrician  at  the  New 
England  Medical  Center,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatric's  Commit- 
tee on  Communications,  and  chair  of  the  Academy's  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Television.  The  Academy  represents  over  45,000  pediatricians  in  the  United  States 
who  care  and  advocate  tor  the  health  and  well-being  of  infants,  children  and  adoles- 
cents. It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  to  discuss  the  Academy's  concerns  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  television  violence  on  children.  We  applaud  your  commitment  to 
children  and  youth  by  holding  this  oversight  hearing  today  to  discuss  this  critical 
issue. 

In  comparison  to  the  other  issues  that  affect  children,  the  issue  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision may  not  appear  as  compelling  or  as  urgent  as  immunizations,  the  risk  of 
AIDS  for  adolescents,  or  health  care  reform.  However,  in  terms  of  overall  childhood 
morbidity  and  mortality,  violence  is  a  problem  that  is  as  important  as  any  of  those 
before  us  on  the  national  agenda.  For  example,  in  Massachusetts  in  me  last  3 
weeks,  there  have  been  four  reported  stabbings  in  the  high  schools  of  Acushnet, 
Dartmouth,  Canton,  and  Blue  Hills.  Recent  data  from  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  indicate  that  one  in  four  deaths  among  teenagers  occurred  by  fire- 
arms. Sixty  percent  of  deaths  among  African  American  males  resulted  from  a  fire- 
arm injury.  From  1985-1990  the  totjQ  firearm  death  rate  for  African  American  teen- 
agers doubled. 

The  violence  in  our  society  is  driven  by  a  variety  of  complex  factors,  including 
drugs,  poverty,  and  violence  in  the  home.  Given  the  epidemic  of  violence  that  is 
upon  us,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask  where  children  acquire  their  information  about 

f)roblem  solving,  and  why  violence  is  the  first  rather  than  the  last  alternative  se- 
ected. 

Although  none  of  us  hold  television  solely  responsible  as  the  only  origin  of  vio- 
lence, any  discussion  of  violence  in  the  United  States  must  consider  the  influence 
of  television.  We  believe  that  televised  violence  has  a  clear  and  reproducible  effect 
on  the  behavior  of  children,  that  televised  violence  contributes  to  the  climate  in 
which  we  live,  the  frequency  with  which  violence  is  used  to  resolve  conflict,  and  the 
passivity  with  which  violence  is  perceived. 

Violence  is  an  act  intended  to  injure  or  harm.  Violent  acts  that  meet  this  criterion 
occur  about  20  times  an  hour  on  children's  programming,  and  approximately  8  to 
12  times  an  hour  on  prime  time  television.  Children  spend  approximately  25  hours 
per  week  watching  television.  If  we  assume  that  two-thirds  of  this  time  is  spent 
watching  prime  time  television  and  one-third  watching  children's  cartoons,  we  find 
that  children  are  exposed  to  a  conservative  estimate  of  over  12,000  violent  acts  per 
year. 

Violence  on  television  is  frequent,  inconsequential,  effective,  and  rewarded.  The 
lingering  psychological  and  physical  effects  of  violence  are  rarely  shown.  Violence 
ends  confi-ontations  quickly  and  effectively,  without  a  requirement  for  patience,  ne- 
gotiation, and  compromise.  Violence  is  practiced  as  often  by  the  heroes  as  by  the 
villains. 

Both  epidemiologic  and  experimental  studies  have  demonstrated  a  clear  relation- 
ship in  children  between  the  viewing  of  televised  violence  and  violent  or  aggressive 
behavior.  Although  we  cannot  say  with  assurance  that  an  individual  child  will  re- 
spond to  violence  on  television  with  violent,  behavior,  I  believe  that  an  argument 
can  be  made  that  violence  affects  the  child  population  as  a  whole.  The  association 
between  violent  television  and  aggressive  benavior  has  been  demonstrated  in  mul- 
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tiple  studies.  The  more  violent  television  children  watch,  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  be  violent  or  aggressive.  Other  societal  factors,  such  as  domestic  violence  and 
chUd  abuse,  may  figure  into  the  prevalence  of  violence  in  ovu*  society,  but  surely  re- 
peated exposure  to  televised  violence  must  also  be  a  contributing  factor. 

Because  children  learn  from  what  they  see,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that  the  vio- 
lence on  television  clearly  provokes  violent  or  aggressive  behavior  in  children.  The 
absence  of  consequences  of  the  violence  that  they  see,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
difficulties  are  resolved  by  the  use  of  violence,  increase  the  likelihood  that  violence 
will  be  among  the  first  strategies  that  a  child  selects,  rather  than  the  last.  Also, 
the  rewards  lliat  the  heroes  receive  for  their  violent  behavior  legitimize  and  tacitlv 
endorse  violence  as  a  means  of  solving  problems.  Finally,  the  fi-equency  with  which 
children  view  violence,  and  the  lack  of  long-term  consequences  for  the  victims  of  vio- 
lence, desensitizes  children  and  makes  them  more  passive  to  acts  of  violence  and 
less  likely  to  intervene  when  violence  occvu-s. 

Among  the  strongest  observations  is  the  meta-analysis  that  was  done  which  looks 
at  each  of  the  studies  as  an  independent  observation.  When  examined  in  this  con- 
text there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  clear  and  consistent  relationship  between 
viewing  televised  violence  or  aggressive  behavior  and  violent  or  aggressive  behavior 
in  children.  Therefore,  although  some  negative  studies  exist,  the  weight  of  evidence 
strongly  supports  a  causal  linkage  between  television  violence  and  child  behavior. 

The  repeated  denials  by  network  executives  that  televised  violence  has  no  effect 
on  the  behavior  of  children  or  adolescents  are  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  repetitive 
commercials  to  sell  products.  Children  clearly  respond  to  commercials.  The  inability 
of  children  to  distinguish  between  commercial  and  program  content  led  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  require  a  break  between  cfirtoons  and  commercials.  This  deci- 
sion recognizes  that  young  children  have  difficulty  distinguishing  fantasy  from  re- 
ality. Therefore,  we  can  expect  no  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  fantasy  on 
human  character  or  the  development  of  early  childhood  behavior.  It  is  illogical  to 
argue  that  children  will  not  also  respond  to  the  violence  that  they  see,  which  occurs 
far  more  frequently  on  television  than  does  any  commercial. 

Both  parents  and  broadcasters  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  television  that 
children  see.  Many  pediatricians  now  include  counseling  parents  about  the  effects 
of  television  on  children  as  part  of  their  annual  visit.  Furthermore,  we  urge  parents 
to  limit  the  amount  of  television  that  their  children  view,  to  monitor  what  their  chil- 
dren are  watching,  and  to  watch  television  with  their  children  to  help  them  learn 
from  what  they  see.  However,  even  the  most  responsible  parent  has  difficulty  find- 
ing programs  that  are  suitable  for  young  children.  For  parents,  the  only  two  alter- 
natives that  now  exist  are  either  to  allow  their  children  to  watch  television  and  be 
exposed  to  violence,  or  to  turn  the  television  off. 

To  provide  responsible  parents  with  alternatives,  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics strongly  supported  The  Children's  Television  Act  of  1990  which  you  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Chairman.  We  believe  the  mandate  that  the  broadcaster  provide  pro- 
grams of  educational  and  instructional  benefit  to  children  as  a  condition  for  license 
renewal  constitutes  the  most  significant  advance  in  children's  television  in  the  last 
decade.  However,  compliance  with  the  bill's  mandate  has  been  limited.  To  help  par- 
ents to  fulfill  their  responsibilities,  the  Academy  believes  that  broadcasters  should 
now  be  required  to  provide  1  hour  a  day  of  programs  of  educational  and  instruc- 
tional programming  for  children.  Although  caole  television  provides  some  of  these 
alternatives,  even  the  most  optimistic  estimates  suggest  that  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot  afford  this  option. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  violence  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  America.  In  most  other  coun- 
tries the  content  of  programming  for  children  is  carefully  designed  to  limit  their  ex- 
posure to  themes  felt  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  development.  In  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, televised  violence  occurs  with  a  frequency  comparable  to  the  United  States. 
However,  television  violence  in  Japan  tends  to  be  portrayed  more  reaUstically  and 
the  consequences  are  emphasized.  The  villains  use  violence  more  than  the  heroes, 
and  the  heroes  suffer  the  consequences.  Such  portrayals  are  much  more  likely  to 
provide  children  with  an  aversion  to  violence,  and  reduce  the  likelihood  that  vio- 
lence will  be  the  first  strategy  they  adopt  to  resolve  conflict.  These  observations  sug- 
gest that  the  development  and  promotion  of  alternative  dramatic  strategies  to  re- 
solve confrontations,  as  well  as  alterations  in  the  characterization  of  violence,  could 
serve  our  society  well. 

Incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  children's  television  programs  in  the  United  States 
are  based  on  commercial  benefits  to  sponsors  rather  than  developmental  benefits  for 
children.  However,  the  Television  Violence  Act  enacted  in  1990  allows  broadcasters 
an  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  solution  in  curbing  the  amount  of  violence  we 
view  during  television  programs  by  allowing  them  to  develop  voluntary  guidelines 
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on  violence  without  fear  of  breaking  antitrust  laws.  We  hope  that  this  hearing  will 
encourage  broadcasters  to  act  responsibly. 

Artistic  license  does  not  absolve  writers,  producers,  and  broadcasters  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  address  this  problem.  The  Communications  Act  declares  that  broad- 
cast airwaves  belong  to  the  American  public.  Broadcast  licenses  cede  "free  and  ex- 
clusive use"  of  the  airwaves  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  but  in  return  they  are  re- 
quired to  serve  the  "public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity."  The  Academy  con- 
tends that  the  de  facto  promotion  of  violence  on  and  by  television  is  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  interest  in  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  Markey.  That  concludes  the  opening  statements  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  Chair  will  recognize  himself  for  an  opening  round  of 
questions. 

And  let  me  try  to  pin  something  down  here,  so  that  we  can  get 
some  scientific  testimony  on  this  subject  and  just  understand  the 
nature  of  the  debate. 

Many  people  are  willing  to  accept  a  connection  or  a  link  or  a  cor- 
relation between  TV  violence  and  real  violence,  but  there  is  still  an 
open  question  in  many  people's  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  tele- 
vision causes  subsequent  violent  behavior.  As  behavioral  scientists, 
are  you  convinced  that  the  accurate  way  to  describe  this  is  that  TV 
causes  violence?  And  if  the  answer  is  yes,  is  it  a  major  or  signifi- 
cant cause  of  violence  in  our  society? 

Dr.  Huesmann? 

Mr.  Huesmann.  Yes,  I  am  convinced  that  habitual  exposure  to 
television  violence  causes  children  to  be  more  aggressive,  and  fur- 
thermore, causes  them  to  be  more  aggressive  when  they  grow  up. 
I  base  that  statement  on  the  whole  body  of  literature  that  has  now 
become  available.  Some  of  that  literature  studies  children  under 
very  controlled  laboratory  situations  in  which  children  are  ran- 
domly assigned,  some  to  see  aggressive  films,  others  to  see  non-ag- 
gressive films.  And  the  children  who  see  the  aggressive  films  be- 
have more  aggressively. 

Others  follows  children  throughout  their  life  course,  as  our  own 
studies,  from  about  the  age  of  8  to  age  30.  Those  studies  show  that 
children  who  watch  more  violent  television  when  they  are  children 
grow  up  even  at  age  30  to  be  detectably  more  aggressive,  more  vio- 
lent. It  is  a  combination  of  those  together  that  presents  a  compel- 
ling picture. 

Mr.  Markey.  Dr.  Centerwall? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Huesmann.  I  would 
just  like  to  elaborate  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  a  contrary  posi- 
tion is  often  put  forward  as  if  to  say,  Yes,  you  expose  a  group  of 
children  to  violent  or  nonviolent  entertainment  and  some  of  the 
children  act  more  violently.  How  do  we  know  this  isn't  simply  the 
fact  that  they  are  more  aggressive  children  and  that  being  more  ag- 
gressive they  are  attracted  to  watching  violent  television,  that  is 
why  they  are  more  aggressive. 

But,  in  fact,  in  repeated  stories  it  has  been  shown  that  long-term 
exposure  of  children  in  the  general  population  to  television  as  it  is 
actually  watched  leads  to  absolute  increases — in  fact,  doublings — 
of  rates  of  violence,  so  that  the  evidence  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
the  question  of  which  comes  first,  and  the  evidence  is  not  one  of 
saying  that.  Well,  more  aggressive  children  just  like  to  watch  more 
aggressive  television  and  nothing  is  causing  anjrthing.  There  are 
very  real  increases  in  violence  in  an  absolute  sense. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  would  only  add  that  I  agree  with  both 
prior  responders,  and  Dr.  Huesmann  partner,  Leonard  Eron,  has 
done  a  meta-analysis  of  over  200  studies  looking  at  the  impact  of 
violent  television  on  children  and  has  concluded  very  definitely  that 
there  is  this  causal  relationship. 

Earlier,  someone  used  the  analogy  with  the  tobacco  industry,  and 
I  am  reminded — and  I  used  to  watch  as  a  child  the  hearings,  when 
the  tobacco  industry  would  come  forth  and  say.  Well,  lung  cancers 
are  associated  but  not  caused  by  smoking,  and  there  is  some 
nitpicking  that  can  take  place  at  this  point  even  over  research 
methodology.  But  I  think  without  a  doubt  when  you  do  the  kind 
of  meta-analysis  that  Dr.  Eron  did  of  the  large  numbers  of  studies 
that  have  been  done  the  causal  relationship  is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  the  mystery  then  in  your  mind  is  not  whether 
violent  television  programming  causes  violence  but  why  all  of  this 
evidence  still  continues  to  mystify  the  TV  industry  in  terms  of  their 
changing  their  behavior? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  Yes.  And  sometimes  I  feel  like  I  am  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  That,  you  know,  people  are  saying  it  is  up  when 
it  is  really  down  and  it  is  in  when  it  is  really  out.  I  am  also  some- 
what amazed  that  we  don't  ask  for  the  same  level  of  evidence 
around  issues  of  sexuality,  yet  we  do  some  censoring  of  what  can 
be  shown  to  children  on  television. 

And  I  do  think  that  in  some  ways,  because  those  who  were  most 
at  risk  for  violence  tended  to  be  urban  and  tended  to  be  poor,  we 
were  more  willing  to  say.  Well,  you  show  us  some  evidence  that 
this  is  bad.  Around  sexuality  we  made  a  different  kind  of  judgment 
and  I  think  that  may  be  in  part  because  it  was  a  judgment  people 
were  making  about  their  own  children  and  the  risk  that  they  may 
have. 

In  some  ways  this  problem  of  silence  is  spreading  across  Amer- 
ica, and  the  attitudes  are  spreading  across  America,  and  the  behav- 
ior is  spreading  across  America,  and  I  think  we  are  bound  to  get 
a  little  more  attention,  and  hopefully  some  better  judgment,  about 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Markey.  My  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Fields.  Dr.  Centerwall,  in  your  statement  two  sentences 
really  jumped  out  at  me.  One  was  the  statement  that  the  principal 
conclusion  was  that  the  introduction  of  television  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1950's  had  led  to  a  doubling  of  the  U.S.  national 
homicide  rate  in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  and  a  doubling  which  has 
been  sustained  in  the  1980's  and  1990's.  And  then  skipping  a  sen- 
tence, the  sentence  "It  was  concluded  that  exposure  to  television  is 
a  causal  factor  behind  approximately  one-half  of  the  homicides 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or  approximately  10,000  homicides 
annually." 

It  really — just  to  go  a  little  bit  further  with  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion, how  did  you  prove  that  this  is  a  causal  factor?  Because  saying 
that  something  is  a  causal  factor  to  me  is  a  very  strong  statement. 

Mr.  Centerwall.  It  is  a  strong  statement,  and  the  research  took 
7  years  to  do  before  I  finally  published  it.  And  when  it  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  published  in  a  report  58  pages  long  and  in  fine  print. 
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Now,  the  basic  observation  was  that  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Canada,  rates  of  homicide  have  doubled  since  the  1950s,  and 
among  epidemiologists,  we  look  at  questions  like.  Does  cigarette 
smoking  cause  lung  cancer?  What  causes  AIDS?  What  is  the  effects 
of  lead  in  drinking  water  and  so  forth?  When  we  see  a  major 
change  in  the  frequency  of  something  like,  for  example,  homicide, 
it  necessarily  implies  that  something  is  causing  that  change. 

Now,  the  issue  then  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  change,  which 
is  simply  an  observational  fact,  the  question  now  is  what  is  causing 
that  change.  In  such  a  study — ^this  will  take  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
a  written  statement  which  I  passed  around  and  it  has  a  few  graphs 
in  it  which  may  help  illustrate  what  I  am  saying.  In  such  a  study, 
what  one  wants  to  do  as  a  first  step  is  to  compare  a  population 
with  television  with  a  similar  population  without  television,  and 
this  was  found  to  be  so  with  the  white  population  of  South  ^rica, 
which  had  no  television  at  all  until  1975. 

This  was  despite  the  fact  that  white  South  Africans  were  well 
educated,  urbanized  and  lived  in  a  material  culture  very  much  like 
ours,  and  could  have  had  television  introduced  at  the  same  time  as 
the  tJnited  States  but  it  was  chosen  not  to. 

I  looked  then  at  homicide  rates  to  see  what  happened  in  these 
three  countries — United  States,  Canada  and  South  Africa — ^to  see 
what  happens  to  the  homicide  rates  during  this  period  of  time 
when  South  Africa  had  no  television.  I  chose  homicide  because 
homicide  deaths  are  extremely  well  enumerated,  very  well  counted. 
Whenever  somebody  is  murdered  there  are  grave  personal,  legal, 
social  repercussions,  and  the  police  and  medical  authorities  keep  a 
very  accurate  tabulation.  This  is  excellent  for  statistical  purposes, 
because  it  means  then  that  when  you  see  a  doubling  in  homicide 
rates  you  know  that  indeed  they  have  doubled.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  changes  in  reporting. 

So  what  was  observed  in  the  United  States  following  the  intro- 
duction of  television  was  that  about  10  to  15  years  later  there  was 
a  doubling  of  the  white  homicide  rate  in  the  United  States.  Also, 
in  Canada  there  was  a  doubling  in  the  homicide  rate  following  the 
introduction  of  television — again,  about  10  to  15  years  later.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time  there  was  no  increase  at  all  among 
white  homicide  rates  in  South  Africa.  In  fact,  it  went  down  there 
somewhat. 

When  I  first  published  my  findings,  I  predicted  that  in  about  10 
to  15  years  after  the  introduction  of  television  into  South  Africa 
that  there  would  be  a  doubling  of  white  homicide  rates  there.  And, 
as  of  1987,  it  had  increased  there  by  130  percent,  as  predicted. 

Now,  that  all  is  just  a  first  step.  Now  I  will  go  into  the  second 
step,  which  is  the  key  step.  That  is,  that  when  you  have  looked  at 
these  trends  you  are  left  with  the  question  of  is  there  something 
that  the  researcher — myself,  for  example — has  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, something  that  might  be  explaining  these  trends,  these  dou- 
bling of  rates  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  a  non-increase 
in  South  Africa.  One  of  the  reasons  for  including  Canada  is  because 
it  controls  for  a  bunch  of  variables.  For  example,  if  one  looks  at  the 
graphs  you  see  a  doubling  in  homicide  rates  in  the  1960's,  1970's, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  say,  Well,  this  could  be  due  to  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  or  turbulence  of  the  civil  rights 
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movement.  But  you  are  doubling  in  Canada  at  exactly  the  same 
time  in  their  homicide  rates  and  they  were  not  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  War  and  did  not  have  these  turbulences  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  You  can  eliminate  those  hypotheses  right  there. 

I  did  the  same  kind  of  thing  with  an  array  of  variables  which  I 
earlier  alluded  to:  urbanization  trends,  baby  boom  trends,  economic 
trends,  capital  punishment,  availability  of  firearms.  What  if  I  have 
missed  something?  What  if  there  is  some  factor  that  I  haven't 
thought  of  which  is  there  causing  an  apparent  relationship  between 
television  homicide  rates  and  which  I  haven't  put  my  finger  on? 
Furthermore,  maybe  there  is  something  that  nobody  has  put  their 
finger  on.  Maybe  nobody  has  thought  of  that  variable.  Maybe  it  is 
an  invisible  variable,  I  mean  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  be  even 
readily  measured. 

This  brings  me  to  step  two,  which  is  basic  scientific  technique, 
which  is  hypothesis  testing.  Where  the  observation  that  television 
appears  there  is  a  subsequent  doubling  in  the  homicide  rate.  If  this 
is  actually  a  true  relationship,  a  causal  relationship,  we  should  be 
available  to  predict  certain  results  which  will  also  follow  from  this. 

This  will  take  about  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  Fields.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  chairman  is  going  to  give  me 
that  much  time.  I  appreciate  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Centerwall.  OK. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let  me  ask  you — of  course,  the  witnesses  here  are 
basically  corroborating  your  research.  Is  there  any  international 
corroboration?  Your  colleagues  from  other  countries  who  have  basi- 
cally corroborated  the  same  findings? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  corroboration. 
The  data  is  international,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  mean  researchers  from  other  countries  basically 
coming  up  with  the  same  causal  link  in  their  research. 

Mr.  Centerwall.  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes.  There  have  been  a  couple  of 
good  studies  out  of  Canada  which  have  shown  the  same  thing  on 
a  much  smaller  scale.  A  study  done  in  British  Columbia  looking  at 
the  introduction  of  television  into  a  town  there  which  didn't  have 
any  until  1973  found  that  there  was  a  doubling  in  rates  of  physical 
aggression  among  the  children  there,  an  increase  of  160  percent 
after  2  years  of  exposure  to  television.  Other  studies  in  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  you  listen  to  all  this,  what  I  come  back  to  is  this  is  essentially 
about  cash,  and,  in  effect,  everything  in  television  is  about  cash. 
Every  member  up  here  has  been  talking  about  how  they  are 
against  censorship.  One  of  the  things  that  I  learned  last  Fall  is  the 
networks  had  no  reservation  about  being  for  censorship  when  it  is 
in  their  commercial  bottom-line  interest.  We  were  interested  in 
their  holding  off  on  announcing  election  returns  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  said  that  was  censorship.  Well,  I  found  out  they 
had  no  problem  holding  off  announcing  sports  scores  so  that  they 
could  boost  viewing  for  tape  delay  when  it  was  in  their  commercial 
interest.  So  this  is  about  dollars.  That  is  what  this  is  about. 
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And  I  really  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question.  A  number  of  ex- 
perts— and  George  Will  writes  a  very  good  column  in  the  Post — in 
effect,  cite  this  problem  as  one  involving  a  network  big  advertiser 
complex.  That  is  what  this  problem  really  stems  from  is  the  net- 
works feel  that  the  way  to  attract  advertisers  is  to  show  these  vio- 
lent kind  of  programs.  The  violent  programs  produce  lots  of  adver- 
tising. That  is  a  commercial  winner.  Ajnd  George  Will  says  that  he 
doesn't  think  there  is  much  hope  for  the  television  industry  to  co- 
operate. 

I  am  not  that  skeptical,  and  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether, 
in  effect,  we  are  using  this  fight  by  default?  And  I  would  be  very 
curious  whether  there  is  any  research  which  would  show  what  hap- 
pens when  a  good,  wholesome,  family-oriented  show  is  put  right  up 
in  direction  competition  to  one  of  these  violent  shows  and  the 
wholesome  show  gets  as  much  promotion,  as  much  resources,  as 
much  advertising?  Is  there  any  research  what  happens  in  those 
kinds  of  instances  which  would,  in  effect,  allow  us  to  make  the  case 
to  the  TV  people.  Hey,  you  are  not  even  tr3dng.  At  least  try  to  give 
these  wholesome  shows  a  chance  to  compete  against  the  violence. 
Is  there  any  research  on  that  particular  point  that  any  of  you  are 
familiar  with? 

Doctor? 

Mr.  DiETZ.  There  are  at  least  three  national  experiments  that  I 
am  aware  of  that  kind  of  fall  under  that  category.  The  first  was, 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee  probably  remember  this  much 
better  than  I,  but  years  ago  when  local  broadcasting  was  man- 
dated, that  broadcasters  were  mandated  to  broadcast  an  hour  of 
programs  of  local  interest,  and  complained  bitterly  that  it  was  fi- 
nancially untenable,  and  what  they  have  come  up  with  has  been 
the  evening  news,  which  is  now  the  most  profitable  component  of 
broadcasters'  income.  That  accounts  for  about  a  third  of  their  daily 
income. 

A  program  which  fits  exactly  what  you  describe  is  "The  Cosby 
Show."  That  was  shopped  around  for  several  years  before  the  net- 
works finally  agreed  that.  Well,  maybe  we  will  give  it  a  shot,  and 
it  became  the  most  popular  show  on  television. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Is  there  evidence,  for  example,  that  a  "Cosby  Show" 
up  against  these  violent  programs,  "The  Cosby  Show"  is  a  commer- 
cial winner  that  can  bring  as  many  advertisers  in  the  door  as  these 
violent  shows?  To  me,  that  is  when  we  win  this. 

Mr.  DiETZ.  Well,  certainly  if  a  show  gets  the  ratings  it  is  going 
to  bring  the  advertisers.  It  may  not  bring  the  type  of  audience  that 
are  the  high  dollar  advertisers  like  the  beer  or  car  commercials,  but 
it  certainly  brings  the  advertisers. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Others? 

Mr.  Huesmann.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  really  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  I  mean  I  think  this  is  a  question  of  dollars.  But  I  think 
it  also  involves  the  viewer.  It  is  violence  sells  and  violence  is  cheap 
to  produce,  and  it  is  those  two  things  together.  I  have  no  question 
that  well-produced  shows  can  compete  very  well  against  violent 
shows.  Generally,  however,  they  cost  more  to  produce  because  they 
have  to  be  good.  They  require  good  script  writers,  good  producers. 
You  can't  just  throw  anything  together  and  throw  it  out  there. 
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The  thing  about  violence  is  you  can  throw  anything  together  or 
put  it  out  there,  and  you  will  attract  people.  As  psychologists,  we 
think  this  is  because  of  a  number  of  dimensions  like  the  action,  the 
emotional  ups  and  downs  it  produces,  and  so  on.  Violence  attracts 
viewers,  violence  is  cheap  to  produce.  If  the  only  considerations  are 
economic  therefore  there  is  a  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Wyden.  The  only  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  I  am 
very  skeptical  of  this  voluntary  effort,  and  I  cited  the  fact  that  they 
could  have  done  this  in  May.  I  mean  right  now  we  are  having  this 
bloody  month.  I  outlined  what  happened  literally  from  the  first 
week  to  what  is  coming  up  in  the  last  week,  just  one  bloody  show 
after  another.  We  didn't  need  any  voluntary  guidelines  in  order  to 
take  action  to  improve  programming  right  now. 

Are  you  all  more  confident  of  what  is  going  to  happen  under 
these  voluntary  guidelines?  Doctor? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  can't  say  that  I  am  more  confident,  but 
I  do  feel  a  bit  more  optimistic  about  the  entire  approach  to  prevent- 
ing violence  in  America,  in  part  because  I  know  we  have  had  a  dra- 
matic change  in  attitudes  in  this  country  around  cigarette  smoking, 
for  instance.  I  remember  buying  candy  cigarettes,  standing  in  front 
of  the  television  movies  imitating  all  the  beautiful  people  smoking. 
And  now,  in  Boston,  people  stand  outside  when  it  is  5  degrees 
smoking  because  it  is  offensive,  it  is  unhealthy,  the  buildings  are 
smoke-free,  the  planes  are  smoke-free.  That  represents  a  major 
change  in  attitude. 

And  right  now,  you  are  right,  violence  does  sell  because  we  have 
raised  children  who  have  learned  to  enjoy  it.  You  don't  naturally 
know  when  to  laugh  when  you  watch  your  first  cartoon,  but  the 
laugh  track,  the  music,  the  other  children  around  you  help  you 
learn  when  to  laugh. 

And  in  some  ways  I  am  a  bit  more  optimistic,  because  I  think 
we  can  have  that  same  dramatic  change  in  attitude  around  this 
issue  of  violence.  And  I  think  the  ratings  issue  is  an  important  one. 
I  think  the  issue  of  zoning  television  so  that  violence  is  at  a  par- 
ticular time  is  an  important  one. 

There  are  just  lots  of  strategies  that  we  ought  use,  and  I  don't 
think  any  one  strategy  is  going  to  really  solve  this  problem.  For 
me,  the  most  exciting  is  to  make  violence  unpopular,  which  is  why 
I  go  into  the  high  schools  and  I  tell  students  a  lot  of  people  make 
a  lot  of  money  making  you  think  that  violence  is  successful  and 
funny.  But  you  have  been  to  enough  funerals  to  know  that  it  is  not. 
And  I  need  you  to  stop  the  hype  about  violence. 

So,  in  some  ways  I  am  more  optimistic.  I  don't  think  program- 
ming this  Fall  is  going  to  be  much  different,  quite  honestly.  But  I 
do  think  we  will  get  somewhere  on  this  issue.  And  I  think  ratings 
and  this  hearing  and  zoning  are  very  important  ways  for  us  to  put 
that  whole  piece  together. 

Mr.  Wyden.  My  time  is  up.  I  would  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  get  somewhere.  There  isn't  any  question  about  it. 
Because  what  you  are  seeing  with  the  members  here  today  is  really 
kicking  off  a  full  court  press.  I  mean  we  are  going  to  use  every  pos- 
sible opportunity.  The  bully  pulpit  that  you  have  when  you  go  into 
the  schools  is  wonderful. 
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I  think  ultimately  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some  measures 
with  teeth.  Even  in  the  tobacco  area,  we  really  made  progress  when 
Congress  passed  a  law,  knocked  off  the  tobacco  industry  for  the 
first  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  banned  smoking  on  the 
airlines.  That  opened  a  lot  of  eyes. 

We  are  going  to  use  every  strategy  here  and  try  to  make  sure 
that  when  you  all  come  back  for  another  hearing  before  Chairman 
Markey's  subcommittee  we  can  celebrate  moving  to  a  solution  here, 
and  not  just  discussing  the  problem. 

And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember 
when  I  was  growing  up  we  were  always  told  that  if  you  spend  too 
much  time  in  front  of  the  TV  set  you  will  get  fat  and  out  of  shape. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administration  at  that  time  set  up  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Physical  Fitness  because  they  were  worried  that 
the  American  children  would  get  out  of  shape.  Now,  that  is  the 
least  of  our  worries.  What  a  change  it  has  been  in  20-plus  years 
in  television  and  the  violence. 

And  now  we  see  what  appears  to  be  a  race  of  the  miniseries  to 
get  the  Waco  disaster  on  network  television,  just  like  we  had  the 
"Amy  Fisher  Story"  on  all  three  networks.  And  now  there  is  a  big 
race  to  get  that  on  because  this  is  made  for  television.  I  mean  just 
think  about  that.  A  religious  cult  leader,  throw  in  a  little  bit  of  gra- 
tuitous sex,  a  lot  of  violence,  ATF  agents  being  killed,  probably  in 
slow  motion,  the  final  denouement — I  mean  this  is  just  too  much 
for  the  networks  to  resist. 

I  am  sure  as  I  speak  all  three  major  networks  are  out  there 
starting  to  film  probably  so  that  they  can  get  it  on  preferably  dur- 
ing prime  time  and  preferably  during  the  sweeps  week. 

Ms.  Rakolta,  you  are  from  my  State,  or  my  neighboring  State  to 
the  north,  and  I  have  been  aware  of  your  work.  And  I  want  to  say, 
with  due  respect  to  the  academicians  here,  you  are  the  real  person 
on  the  panel,  if  you  will.  I  wondered  if  you  would  just  share  with 
the  committee  what  caused  you  to  become  the  person  that  you  are 
today,  and  that  is,  a  leading  spokesperson  for  what  I  think  is  a 
very  effective  cause,  and  maybe  a  little  bit  of  experience  that  you 
have  had  with  the  networks  specifically  in  trying  to  get  your  mes- 
sage across?  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  that. 

Ms.  Rakolta.  Well,  how  it  started,  it  was  about  5  years  ago.  I 
came  home,  it  was  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  have  three  young 
children  who  were  8,  9  and  10  at  that  point  in  time.  Two  of  my 
children  asked  me — told  me  that  my  one  8-year-old  daughter  was 
crjring  in  the  bedroom.  So  I  went  upstairs  and  I  asked  her  what 
the  problem  was,  and  she  said  to  me  that  she  didn't  know  that  la- 
dies had  sex  with  dogs.  You  asked  for  this. 

And  I  said,  "Where  did  you  hear  this?"  And  it  was  on  an  after- 
noon talk  show  and  the  topic  of  discussion  that  day  was — it  was 
on  "The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show"  and  they  were  talking  about  women 
that  have  sex  with  animals.  She  thought  it  was  real.  She  was 
very — I  hadn't  even  talked  about  sex  with  people  at  this  point  in 
time. 
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So  I  started  watching  afternoon  television  and  it  had  dramati- 
cally changed.  They  had  on  the  tabloid  shows  that  showed  a  man 
that  was  tying  women  to  chairs.  He  had  them  gagged  and  tied  and 
he  was  strangling  them  one  after  another.  They  had  divorce  court 
specials  that  talked  about  a  man  that  was  asking  the  judge  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  because  he  came  home  and  found  her  completely  un- 
dressed in  bed  with  two  other  women.  This  was  afternoon  tele- 
vision. 

You  know  people  say,  Well,  the  parents  should  be  responsible. 
We  accept  our  responsibility.  But  the  primary  responsibility  is  with 
the  licenseholder.  That  is  the  primary  responsibility. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  work  in  this  country.  They  are 
not  working  for  the  extra  BMW;  they  are  working  because  they 
need  a  two-income  family.  They  are  not  there.  At  least  33  million 
children  at  home  in  a  custodial-type  relationship:  18  million  of 
these  children  are  from  single-parent  families,  and  8  million  are 
latchkey  children.  They  are  being  thrown  into  an  adult  accelerated 
world.  The  messages  are  too  strong  and  they  don't  have  a  frame 
of  reference  to  decipher  what  is  real  and  what  isn't  real. 

You  know,  I  try  and  watch — more  than  anyone  I  know,  I  try  and 
watch  what  my  children  are  watching.  I  came  home  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago — ^well,  actually  it  was  a  month  ago,  and  my  children 
were  watching  "Silence  of  the  Lambs."  I  said,  you  know,  "How  did 
you  get  this?"  I  mean  I  had  to  make  a  conscious  decision  whether 
I  wanted  to  see  a  movie  like  this,  and  go  to  a  movie  theater. 

And  it  was  cable.  They  were  running — number  one,  we  don't  get 
any  of  the  premium  channels  because  of  the  uncut  R-rated  mate- 
rial, the  violence.  Cable  had  unscrambled  our  signal  that  was  a 
movie  channel  and  my  children  were  sitting  there  watching  "Si- 
lence of  the  Lambs." 

My  son  said  to  me,  my  12-year-old  son,  "I  just  can't  get  those  pic- 
tures out  of  my  mind."  He  was  so  upset  with  the  images  that  he 
saw. 

I  mean  we  are  really  trying  as  parents.  I  let  me  children  watch 
the  Inauguration.  The  promo  during  the  Inauguration  was  of  a 
woman  that  was  actually  being  shot  in  a  cemetery.  This  man  put 
seven  bullets  into  her.  My  children  were  horrified. 

We  were  watching  "Diary  of  Anne  Frank,"  which  we  thought 
would  be,  you  know,  somewhat  safe  with  the  content  factor.  The 
promo  for  that  movie  was  about — it  had  a  little  girl,  it  showed  a 
snapshot  of  this  young  girl  and  you  hear  a  voice,  it  is  a  voice-over 
and  she  is  crying  and  she  is  saying,  "Mommy!  Mommy!  Why  are 
they  doing  this  to  us?"  And  then  a  man  said,  another  voice-over, 
he  said,  "Here  are  the  little  girl's  last  dying  words."  Well,  before 
she  was  murdered,  her  and  her  mother,  I  guess  she  was  running 
a  tape  recorder. 

I  mean  my  children,  again,  are  being  traumatized,  and  I  can  just 
imagine  what  is  happening  to  the  other  children  when  the  parent 
isn't  there  to  hear  and  see  what  they  are  seeing. 

It  is  a  toxic  wasteland.  We  really  need  help. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Dr.  Dietz,  you  had  talked  about  the  network  news, 
I  mean,  or  even  the  local  version  of  the  network  news  literally 
every  night,  I  think  you  can  say  without  fail,  that  the  lead  story 
is  some  kind  of  a  juicy  murder  somewhere  in  this  area  or  Ohio  or 
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Michigan  or  wherever  it  may  be.  And  the  network  news  apparently 
is  not  much  better  with  some  of  the  things  that  you  see  going  on 
in  Bosnia  and  Somalia  and  throughout. 

Is  there  a  difference,  in  your  estimation,  Dr.  Dietz,  between  the 
gratuitous  violence  that  is  shown  on  prime  time  and  what  people 
may  see,  particularly  children  may  see  on  the  news?  And  do  the 
networks  have  an  obligation  in  some  respect,  and  the  local  broad- 
caster have  some  kind  of  an  obligation  to  parents  and  children 
when  they  seek  to  not  only  show  that  but  in  many  cases  put  a  teas- 
er on  in  the  afternoon  that  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  see  on  the 
network  or  the  nightly  news,  so  stay  tuned  because  we  are  going 
to  show  you  a  lot  of  blood  and  gore. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  colleague  from  Massachusetts  took  the 
floor  last  year  and  denounced  one  of  the  major  networks  for  actu- 
ally showing  the  pictures  of  the  autopsy  of  President  Kennedy  and 
showing  it  on  the  network  news. 

I  am  just  asking  you  is  there  a  responsibility,  beyond  the  prime 
time,  the  networks  have  in  regard  to  news? 

Mr.  DiETZ.  I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  think  one 
of  the  distinctive  differences  between  news  and  broadcast  television 
is  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  getting  when  you  turn  it  on,  and 
the  two  tenets  that  are  most  important  to  pediatricians  and  to  the 
parents  that  we  serve  are  parental  control  and  alternatives.  I  think 
parents  know  often  what  is  going  to  be  on  the  news.  They  don't 
know  what  the  advertisement  is  going  to  be  that  flashes  into  the 
middle  of  shows  that  children  watch. 

I  am  not  sure  that — and  I  think  others  on  the  panel  may  know 
better  than  I  whether  what  children  see  on  the  news  have  a  dif- 
ferent impact  on  their  perception  of  violence  than  what  they  see  in 
programming.  I  suspect  that  it  has  a  more  profound  effect  and  that 
effect  is  one  of  horror  or  fear  than  the  gratuitous  violence  that  they 
see  in  the  networks  because  that — than  the  broadcast  or  prime 
time  hours  because  I  think  that  violence  covered  by  the  news  tends 
to  have  more  of  the  characteristics  that  mark  it  as  a  negative  be- 
havior. That  these  are  people  who  are  suffering.  They  are  in  our 
neighborhood  and  it  is  close  to  home,  whereas  the  frequency  and 
inconsequential  aspects  of  violence  on  prime  time  and  the  effective- 
ness and  the  rewards  for  heroes  give  that  a  positive  endorsement. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  You  pointed  out  the  evidence  about  the  stabbings  in 
the  school,  and  I  was  struck  by  that  because  it  really  is  a — it  is  a 
violent  act  to  shoot  somebody,  but  it  is  quite  one  thing  to  stand  sev- 
eral feet  away  from  somebody  and  shoot  that  person  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  take  a  knife  and,  by  definition,  have  to  get  very, 
very  close  to  that  individual  and  actually  stab  that  individual. 

And  I  guess  that — really,  I  guess  that  graphically  points  out  how 
badly  we  are — what  bad  shape  we  are  in  in  terms  of  that  kind  of 
violence.  Because  if  indeed  that  violence  on  television  begets  the 
most  ultimate  physical  violence  that  you  can  get  is  to  actually  take 
a  knife  and  put  it  into  somebody  else  is  truly  an  indication  that 
things  are  not  well. 

Mr.  Dietz.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  It  is  a  horrifying  act. 
The  promise  of  the  control  of  television  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  read- 
ily controllable  factors  in  our  environment.  It  doesn't  take  a  lot  of 
people  to  change  network  television,  whereas  it  takes  a  huge  and 
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equally  important  effort  to  change  violence  in  the  home  or  poverty 
or  the  drug  problems  which  provide  a  fertile  environment  for  that. 

But  television  is  produced  by  a  smaller  number  of  people,  and 
the  promise  is  that  if  those  people  can  be  convinced  or  compelled 
or  acknowledge  their  responsibility  to  provide  alternatives  for  chil- 
dren we  might  have  a  much  different  environment. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Rakolta,  your  testimony  and  the 
anecdotes  you  just  told  represent  my  feelings  about  this  matter 
perfectly,  and  I  am  just  glad  that  you  have  come  and  testified,  and 
I  hope — I  am  glad  to  find  your  organization  is  out  there.  I  hope  you 
all  have  plenty  of  money  to  keep  on  going. 

Ms.  Rakolta.  We  are  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith,  your  testimony  abut  the  way  in 
which  we  deal  with  sex  as  opposed  to  how  we  deal  with  violence 
sparks  some  questions,  which  perhaps  I  should  know  the  answer 
to  already,  but  clearly  for  some  reason  they  are  not  showing — ^well, 
they  are  showing  more  sex  than  I  think  they  ought  to,  but  they  are 
not  showing  explicit  sex  on  TV  today,  and  there  are  some  limita- 
tions on  the  kind  of  language  the  characters  use  on  television  now. 

Would  the  law  allow  them  to  go  ahead  and  show  the  X-rated 
movies  on  TV  at  prime  time? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  hear  your  question. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Would  they  be  permitted  under  the  current  law  to 
show  X-rated  movies  at  prime  time  on  television? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  think  the  law  requires  some  editing  of 
those  movies  in  terms  of  sexuality  for  prime  time. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Well,  why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  apply  the 
same  standard,  I  wonder,  to  violence?  Is  there  an  obvious  answer 
to  that? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  That  is  exactly  my  question.  I  do  think 
that  different  judgments  are  made  within  the  current  regulations, 
which  have  a  lot  to  do  with  what  risks  you  are  willing  to  take.  And 
I  think  people  feel  much  vulnerable  if  they  have  children  to  the  im- 
pact of  issues  of  sexuality,  perhaps,  than  they  do  to  the  impact  of 
issues  of  violence  and  they  are  making  some  different  kinds  of 
judgments. 

Mr.  Bryant.  No,  but  I  am  speaking — 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  In  the  same  way  that  we  treat  suicide 
very  differently  than  we  do  homicide.  A  lot  of  people  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  we  have  about  the  same  number  of  suicides  in  this 
country  as  we  have  homicides  a  year,  and  we  don't  see  the  news 
showing  the  man  hanging  from  the  rope  in  his  garage  or  the  dead 
body  on  the  floor  and  the  wife  coming  out  of  the  house  crying. 

There  is  an  insensitivity  to  the  victim  of  violence  and  in  large 
part  I  think  that  reflects  a  kind  of  other  mentality. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  understand.  But  you  are  talking,  really,  about  cul- 
tural traits  here,  I  think.  I  am  talking  about  the  extemsd  restraints 
on  the  television  networks.  There  are  external  restraints  on  them 
apparently  that  apply  to  sex  and  to  language.  Why  are  we  talking 
here  about  a  rating  system  or  boxes  on  the  TV?  Why  are  we  not 
talking  about  the  same  kind  of  external  restraints  on  the  television 
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executives  regarding  violence  that  we  have  put  on  them  regarding 
sex  and  language?  Is  there  an  obvious  answer  to  that? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  guess  I  don't  see  it  as  an  either/or  but 
I  do  think  that  the  obvious  answer  for  me  is  that  this  seems  a 
much  more  likely  set  of  strategies  to  succeed  than,  perhaps,  the 
other.  I  think  we  have  become  tolerant  of  violence  in  a  way  that 
makes  us  view  it  very  differently  from  the  others. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  am  sorry.  What  is  a  likely  strategy  to  succeed? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  The  ratings,  perhaps,  represents  a  more 
likely  strategy  for  handling  this  problem. 

Mr.  Bryant.  You  mean  likely  to  pass  the  Congress  or  do  you 
mean  likely  to  be  successful  once  implemented,  as  opposed  to  just 
prohibitions? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  Both. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Well,  I  don't  understand  how  you  could — I  mean  I 
make  a  nice  income  and  my  wife,  like  Ms.  Rakolta,  works  in  the 
home.  We  have  three  kids,  and  I  don't  feel  capable  of  handling  this 
problem.  We  do  a  good  job  with  our  children,  I  think.  But  I  know 
that  we  are  unable  to  monitor  what  is  on  the  television.  It  is  just 
not  possible. 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  Right. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Most  Americans,  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
work  outside  the  home,  and  so  they  have  a  far  greater  difficulty  in 
doing  it.  And  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  a  rating  system  is 
going  to  help  anything. 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  think  the  ratings  will  do 
several  things.  First  of  all,  it  would  make  us  aware  that  this  is  a 
problem.  Right  now  we  act  like  it  is  not  a  problem.  In  fact,  out  of 
the  industry  there  is  the  notion  of  the  catharsis  theory.  That  not 
only  is  it  not  bad  for  children  to  watch  violence,  but  it  might  even 
be  good  for  them.  And  I  think  ratings  make  it  very  clear  to  parents 
that  somebody  is  concerned  about  this  for  some  very  good  reasons. 

I  also  think  that  ratings  would  mean  to  advertisers  that  they 
would  have  to  decide  whether  they  want  their  product  associated 
with  that  kind  of  rating,  particularly  in  the  minds  of  parents.  I  also 
think  that  just  as  a  general  help  to  parents  and  help  to  society  it 
makes  us  more  aware.  We  can  no  longer  come  under  the  illusion 
that  it  doesn't  matter  and  that  we  are  leaving  it  up  to  parents. 

I  don't  think  that  it  will  solve  the  entire  problem,  but  like  the 
problem  of  cigarette  smoking  and  most  other  public  health  prob- 
lems there  is  not  one  strategy  that  is  going  to  help  us.  With  ciga- 
rette smoking,  it  took  education  in  the  classroom,  working  with 
parents,  working  with  physicians,  educating  through  the  media, 
and  I  see  this  as  one  of  a  long  list  of  strategies. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Well,  I  will  just  jump  in  and  say  I  don't  think  that 
the  average  American  parent  out  there  think  it  is  not  a  problem. 
I  am  just — I  make  a  living  by  being  among  people,  that  is  what  we 
do  in  this  business,  and  I  hear  the  same  comments  made  by  Ms. 
Rakolta  and  that  I  have  expressed  here  made  all  the  time.  And  I 
am,  frankly,  very  surprised  that  some  demagogue  along  the  way 
has  not  seized  upon  this  to  advocate  successfully  much  greater  re- 
straints than  I  would  view  as  acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
First  Amendment  over  the  last  10  years. 
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The  networks  have  been  absolutely,  totally  irresponsible.  They 
have  invited  the  most  extreme  measures. 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  don't  have  any  problems  with  the  at- 
tempts to  have  them  exercise  more  restraints.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  most  parents  don't  watch — when  I  talk  to  kids  and  I  say.  How 
many  of  you  have  seen  this  movie?  they  all  raise  their  hand.  When 
I  talk  to  parents  and  I  say.  How  many  of  you  have  seen  this  movie? 
very  few  raise  their  hand.  Very  few  parents  are  actually  watching 
the  same  television,  and  in  some  ways  I  think  there  is  this  sense 
that  maybe  it  is  a  problem,  maybe  it  is  a  problem  for  some  kids, 
but  it  can't  be  as  bad  as  that. 

And  I  do  think  the  entertainment  industry  using  the  First 
Amendment  and  other  ways  have  done  a  remarkable  job  of  confus- 
ing the  issue  and  making  it  much  more  ambiguous  situation  than 
it  is  when  you  look  at  the  research.  In  some  ways  I  think  there 
may  have  been  even  deliberate  efforts  to  keep  resesirch  from  par- 
ents, and  I  have  met  a  number  of  people  in  the  industry  who  say, 
I'm  not  so  sure  it's  bad  but  I  just  keep  my  children  from  watching 
it.  That  kind  of  hypocrisy,  you  know,  we  can't  take. 

I  think  what  you  are  hearing  is  that  there  is  not  a  lot  of  ambigu- 
ity. It  is  very  clear,  and  somehow  we  have  to  communicate  that. 

Mr.  Markey.  Would  the  gentleman  3deld  just  briefly?  If  you 
could? 

Each  network  has  a  standards  and  practices  division  right  now. 
Now,  it  clearly  is  not  populated  by  people  who  agree  with  the  sci- 
entific evidence  that  we  have  here,  because  it  is  hard  to  believe,  is 
it  not,  that  all  of  these  people  are  making  these  judgments 
wouldn't  be  deliberately  trying  to  harm  the  children  of  America 
every  single  day  of  every  single  week  of  every  single  year,  would 
they? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  Would  they? 

Mr.  Markey.  Would  they?  Yes? 

Mr.  HUESMANN.  Well,  I  think  you  would  find  a  lot  of  cases  of  peo- 
ple who  won't  let  their  own  children  watch  what  they  are  willing 
to  approve  to  be  broadcast. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  you  think  there  is  a  very  high  hypocrisy  coeffi- 
cient that  is  at  play  here? 

Mr.  HuESMANN.  Yes,  I  do.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 
money. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  will  agree  to  narcissism  in  with  the  hypocrisy,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  you  think  these  standards  and  practices  people, 
if  they  actually  believed  this,  would  either  have  to  say  no  on  a 
daily  basis  or  just  quit  their  jobs.  So  clearly  the  people  who  have 
been  hired  to  do  this  work  for  the  networks  do  not  share  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form  the  views  of  this  panel  or  parents  across 
the  United  States.  So  it  is  an  unrepresentative  cross-section  of 
America  which  is  making  these  decisions  every  single  day  if  the  re- 
sults can  be  seen  on  the  screens  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  calling  this  hearing.  I  want  to  also 
say  to  all  the  experts  at  the  panel,  and,  Ms.  Rakolta,  I  consider  you 
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an  expert  also,  because  you  are  an  expert  in  terms  of  what  is  hap- 
pening out  there  in  the  Hving  rooms  all  over  America,  and  I  found 
your  testimony  particularly  compelling.  In  fact,  the  situation  that 
you  described  is  really  nothing  short  of  an  outrage,  and  I  think 
that  everybody  in  this  country  should  just  be  furious  at  what  is 
going  on. 

And  I  agree  with  those  who  have  observed  that  really  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  money,  money,  money.  We  all  know  that  sex 
and  violence  sells,  and  it  is  easy  to  sell  sex  and  violence,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  being  sold. 

Dr.  Prothrow-Stith,  I  thought  that  you  just  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head.  When  we  are  so  absurd  almost  in  our  reaction  to  juvenile 
violence  and  teen  pregnancy,  when  we  sort  of  wring  our  hands  and 
say,  Why  in  the  world  is  this  happening  around  us  so  much,  and 
why  is  the  incidence  of  it  increasing  so  dramatically?  We  don't  have 
to  look  any  further  than  our  televisions. 

And  understand  again  how  powerful  that  medium  is  in  shaping 
people's  values,  shaping  their  attitudes  about  life,  defining  what  is 
important  in  their  lives,  defining  their  social  acceptability — all  of 
those  things,  regrettably,  are  today  obtained  by  our  young  people 
from  television,  and  it  creates  an  enormous  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  network  executives,  broadcasters,  the  entertainment  indus- 
try in  general. 

And  I  have  to  say  that  as  a  parent  of  two  sons,  11  and  14,  I  have 
concluded  that  as  I  sit  here  today  they  have  miserably  failed  in 
really  providing  the  kind  of  wholesome  entertainment  that  the 
young  people,  especially  in  that  age  range  desperately  need  as  they 
struggle  with  all  the  uncertainties  that  life  puts  before  them  today. 

You  know,  I  have  concluded  that  tough  measures  by  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  be  required  to  really  force  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry and  the  broadcasters  and  the  networks  to  really  correct  this, 
and  the  reason  is  cash.  If  we,  in  effect,  say  that  we  don't  have 
standards  that  are  defined  somehow  there  is  going  to  be  always  a 
bad  actor  out  there  that  will  make  a  lot  of  money  doing  the  easy, 
rotten,  irresponsible  thing,  and  that  is  selling  sex  and  violence  to 
our  kids. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to  put  all  these  people  on 
the  same  level  plajdng  field  and  challenge  them  to  do  a  much  bet- 
ter job  in  developing  the  kind  of  entertainment  that  our  young  peo- 
ple need  and  our  young  people  deserve,  and  that  the  entertainment 
industry  and  that  the  broadcasters  and  network  executives  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide,  as  custodians  of  this  public  trust  called 
the  airwaves. 

So  I  really  appreciate  you  all  being  here  today.  And,  you  know, 
from  my  perspective  at  this  time  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
move  towards  some  kind  of  a  rating  system  for  television.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  figure  out  some  kind  of  a  way  to  have  a  symbol 
on  the  television  that  parents  can  walk  into  the  room  and  see  the 
V  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  says  this  is  violence  or  this  is  adult 
sex  or  whatever  that  is  going  to  be  on  television,  and  require,  per- 
haps, that  to  be  displayed  on  the  screen  at  all  times  so  that  you 
don't,  when  you  step  into  the  room  for  10  seconds  you  can  see  what 
your  kids  are  watching,  instead  of  having  to  sit  down  for  30  min- 
utes and  watch  something. 
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And  I  think  we  need  to  look  harder  at  this  whole  question  of 
some  kind  of  standards  that  we  would  require  the  networks  to  live 
with  and  require  everybody  that  is  broadcasting  out  there  to  live 
with.  Of  course,  the  problem  we  get  into  is  how  do  we  deal  with 
the  broadcasters  and  the  cable  people  all  on  the  same  level  playing 
field,  too,  and  that  is  tricky  as  it  really  enters  the  living  room. 

So  thank  you  all  again.  I  really  appreciate  your  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentlelady  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  agree  with  what  a  lot  of  the  panel 
members  have  said.  That  we  will  be  seeing  some  change.  I  am  not 
so  sure  what  the  direction  of  that  change  will  be,  but  I  hope  you 
can  count  on  us  for  being  leaders  along  those  roads. 

Ms.  Rakolta,  you  had  success,  some  relative  success  with  local 
programming,  I  take  it.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  if  you  have 
had  success  with  some  of  your  local  television  programming,  how 
important  is  it  for  us  to  look  towards  local  activism  to  bring  the 
changes  in  communities? 

Ms.  Rakolta.  I  really  believe  that  this  is  where  it  is  going  to 
happen  is  from  grassroots  America  that  we  are  going  to  get  any  ac- 
tion. Because  we  have  talked  and  talked,  in  fact,  I  think  at  this 
point  in  time  we  have  a  window  of  opportunity  to  have  change  with 
this  new  administration.  Hilary  Clinton  said  that  she  would  ap- 
prove of  controls  on  television.  She  just  said  it  in  a  "Parade"  maga- 
zine article. 

It  is  really — you  know,  we  can  complain  to  local  advertisers  and 
many  of  them  will  drop  off  a  program,  but  there  is  always  someone 
there  to  pick  up  the  slack,  that  will  buy  distress  material,  you 
know.  So  it  is  a  continual  problem.  And  your  big  national  guys, 
your  beer  distributors  and  people  like  this,  or  your  beer  people, 
they  really  don't  pay  attention  to  activist  groups.  They  buy  the  ma- 
terial that  appeals  to  the  beer-drinking  male,  18  to  34  years  old. 

And  I  guess  that  is  why  we  are  here  today,  or  I  am  here,  is  that 
it  is  not  the  bad  effect  of  working  through  the  advertisers  because 
there  are  just  too  many  of  them,  you  know,  and  they  are  afraid 
that  they  are  going  to  miss  the  boat  if  they  are  not  on  a  certain 
program,  and  they  are  really  more  interested  in  demographics,  if 
the  network  can  produce  their  numbers.  There  is  really  no  account- 
ability in  the  whole  industry.  This  is  the  problem. 

The  only  people  that  the  network  presidents  are  accountable  to 
are  their  shareholders,  and  it  is  all  about  money.  To  produce — in 
fact,  it  was  just  in  the  electronic  media  yesterday.  To  produce  a 
tabloid,  a  new  reality-based  show,  it  only  costs  between  $125,000 
to  $300,000  tops.  To  do  drama,  it  costs  $1  million.  To  do  a  sitcom, 
it  costs  $800,000.  You  are  talking  an  average  show  of  $125,000  to 
produce.  The  profit  margins  are  huge. 

In  1989,  there  were  only  five  tabloid  shows.  Last  year,  there 
were  24.  They  said  fiction  is  pushing  out — oh,  no — reality  is  push- 
ing out  fiction. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Let  me  ask  you — we  all  have  this 
kind  of  thing  about  censorship.  I  mean  there  has  been  a  feeling 
today  in  this  room  that  we  are  basically  against  it,  and  yet  there 
is  some  censorship.  There  are  some  restrictions  on  other  aspects  of 
broadcasting. 
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What  is  it?  Why  are  we  against  censorship?  Do  you  think  that 
it  restricts  the  creative  process?  What  are  your  best  arguments, 
frankly,  against  First  Amendment  rights?  Give  us  some  definitions 
to  work  with. 

Ms.  Rakolta.  Well,  I  think  the  best  argument  would  be  that  this 
is  a  public  interest  issue  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  absolutist  view  that  there  shouldn't  be  marginal  re- 
straints on  the  First  Amendment;  i.e.,  yelling  "Fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater;  you  can't  make  obscene  phone  calls;  you  can't  make  threat- 
ening phone  calls;  you  can't  perjure  yourself;  you  can't  libel  your- 
self; you  can't  incite  violence  against  the  government;  you  can't  ad- 
vocate Federal  strikes — ^these  are  public  interest  issues,  and  this  is 
a  public  interest  problem. 

You  know  this  is  not  only  a  creative  product  coming  out  of  Holly- 
wood. It  is  a  commercial  product.  They  have  the  formula — sex  and 
violence  sells.  You  know,  it  panders  to  the  darker  side  of  human 
nature. 

If  my  kids  are  going  through — you  know,  surfing  through  the 
channels,  that  is  what  they  say  today,  and  they  see  "The  Waltons" 
or  they  see  a  slice  and  dice  movie,  they  are  going  to  stop  at  the 
high  impact  image.  I  mean  it  is  just  human  nature. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Dr.  Centerwall? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  I  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  vio- 
lence rating  system.  My  feeling  is  that  a  violence  rating  system 
which  some  might  think  of  as  censorship  or  having  a  chilling  effect 
upon  artistic  creativity  need  have  no  such  effect  at  all,  because  in 
fact  inevitably  certain  producers  would  aim  for  the  high  numbers 
in  order  to  advertise  their  product  and  to  appeal  to  a  certain  audi- 
ence that  likes  to  watch  violence,  and  that  would  be  their  preroga- 
tive. 

The  point  is  that  would  be  informational  and  it  would  permit 
parents,  caretakers  of  children  and  the  like  to  decide  what  they 
want  their  children  to  be  watching  or  not  watching. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Do  you  think  it  would  really  change 
the  ratings? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  Excuse  me? 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  ratings? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  Ratings? 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Ratings. 

Mr.  Centerwall.  I  am  saying  that  some  producers  could  aim  for 
high  violence  and  use  the  rating  as  a  means  of  advertising 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  No.  I  am  saying,  well,  do  you  think 
it  would  have  an  effect  on  the  television  ratings?  That  enough  par- 
ents would  be  responsible  enough  so  that  they  would  move  to  chan- 
nels where  there  is  less  violence,  affecting  the  ratings — not  the  rat- 
ing, the  ratings — enough  so  that  it  would  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Centerwall.  Yes,  it  would,  in  that  there  would  become  a 
split  where  certain  programs  would  be  aiming  for  low  violence, 
which  is  what  parents  would  be  looking  for,  and  others  would  be 
aiming  for  high  violence. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  think  it  is  quite  easy  to  raise  First 
Amendment  issues  without  looking  at  the  ways  that  we  use  censor- 
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ship  or  judgment  currently.  And  again,  I  think  the  issue  of  sexual- 
ity raises  ways  that  creative  people  have  been  able  to  operate,  in 
our  regulated  environment  make  movies,  but  we  have  also  been 
able  to  protect  children  to  some  extent  from  those  movies. 

And  I  think  some  combination  of  ratings  and  better  judgment  on 
the  part  of  those  in  the  capacity  to  produce  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment is  exactly  what  will  help  us  get  to  the  point  where  parents 
are  making  better  decisions  because  they  are  better  informed, 
where  children  may  not  have  such  a  big  appetite  for  violence  any- 
more because  that  is  not  all  that  they  have  seen  since  they  were 
babies,  and  the  creative  talent  has  become  energized  to  glamorize 
nonviolence. 

If  you  look  at  the  truth  about  violence  it  is  usually  not  very  suc- 
cessful. It  is  very  painful.  It  costs  a  lot  in  the  way  of  consequences 
and  money.  And  somehow  we  have  made  that  the  superhero's  re- 
sponse to  problems.  I  think  if  we  unleash  that  creative  talent  on 
glamorizing  nonviolence,  which  tends  to  be  a  lot  more  productive 
and  a  lot  more  exciting  in  terms  of  just  the  kind  of  story  line  you 
can  create  around  it,  we  would  have  much  better  television  and 
movies  for  children. 

So  I  see  all  of  these  as  pieces  of  kind  of  the  way  to  get  there  from 
here. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Could  you  just  give  me  the  adjec- 
tives again  that  you  used  with  regard  to  violence?  It  is  funny? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  It  is  funny.  It  is  entertaining.  It  is  suc- 
cessful. It  is  the  first  choice.  It  is  rewarded.  It  is  painless.  It  is 
guiltless.  And  we  leave  our  children  with  this  dilemma:  either  you 
do  nothing  and  you  are  the  chicken  wimp,  or  you  are  the  superhero 
and  you  beat  him  up,  and  we  don't  show  all  of  the  really  powerful, 
productive  things  you  can  do  in  between. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Let  me  ask  you — what  conversation 
should  we  have  with  our  children  before  these  regulations,  if  there 
are  going  to  be  regulations,  come  into  effect?  What  conversation — 
help  us  out.  What  conversation  can  we  have  with  our  children  to 
make  sure  that  they  know?  I  mean,  I  say  to  my  kids,  This  is  just 
junk.  This  is  not  good.  These  are  not  good  things  for  you  to  watch. 
Their  response  to  me  is.  Mom,  we  know  it  is  television.  We  know 
that  this  is  only  television.  And  I  hope  that  is  true  with  my  chil- 
dren. 

But,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  don't  want  them  to  have  lost  out  on  to- 
day's conversation.  I  want  them  to  be  up-to-date  with  the  char- 
acters on  television,  although  I  restrict  them.  But  what  conversa- 
tion can  we  have  with  our  children  with  regard  to  this  violence? 
If  you  could  all  kind  of — ^yes? 

Ms.  SiGNORlELLl.  Well,  I  have  an  8-year-old  and  a  10-year-old,  so 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  this  and  their  television  viewing  is  se- 
verely limited.  However,  when  we  do  watch  television,  or  when 
they  watch  television  they  will  come  and  talk,  and  we  will  talk 
about  what  are  the  consequences,  if  they  see  a  car  accident  on  tele- 
vision, and  I  will  say  to  them,  What  would  happen  in  real  life  if 
you  were  involved  with  that?  Just  yesterday  I  was  in  the  car  with 
my  son  and  he  was  talking  about,  "Well,  what  is  the  problem  about 
watching  a  violence  cartoon?  And  I  said,  "Well,  one  of  the  things 
that  you  learn  from  watching  cartoons  is  that  every  problem  is 
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solved  with  violence.  Problems  are  solved  with  violence.  And  he 
looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  I  understand,  you  know,  what  is  going 
on.  That  things  are  solved  by  using  violence  rather  than  finding 
other  alternatives. 

And  I  think  you  have  to  keep  talking  to  them.  You  can't  not  con- 
tinue to  talk  with  them. 

I  wanted  to  make  one  other  point.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the 
shows  that  are  most  highly  rated  they  are — a  lot  of  them  are  sit- 
coms. A  lot  of  the  violent  programs  are  not  the  most  highly  rated 
programs.  So  that  is,  you  know,  just  another  piece  of  factual  infor- 
mation. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Dr.  Huesmann? 

Mr.  Huesmann.  In  saying  you  don't  want  your  children  to  lose 
out  on  the  common  ground  to  talk,  I  think  you  have  actually  pin- 
pointed one  of  the  problems  that  television  creates.  Television  is 
one  of  the  creators  of  our  cultural  norms,  and  a  view  among  many 
psychologists  is  one  of  the  grave  problems  in  the  inner  city  among 
youth  is  a  set  of  subcultural  norms  has  emerged  which  reinforces 
the  use  of  violence.  If  you  are  disrespected,  you  use  violence.  No- 
body is  going  to  "dis"  me.  And  these  kinds  of  things  get  reinforced 
through  various  shows  on  television  and  through  the  discussion  of 
the  consequences  of  those  shows  among  the  youths. 

So  this  is  all  part  of  one  package  of  cultural  norms  that  is  emerg- 
ing, and  somehow  we  have  to  intervene  in  the  television  part  of 
that  and  reduce  that  because  it  is  just  creating  these  very  unfortu- 
nate atmospheres  that  promotes  violence. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Through  censorship? 

Mr.  Huesmann.  Well,  I  would  not  be  a  person  who  would  want 
to  advocate  censorship  per  se,  but  I  think  something  needs  to  be 
done.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  skeptical  about  rating  sys- 
tems. I  would  have  to  say,  and  I  would  hope  the  subcommittee 
members  would  look  very  carefully  at  the  motion  picture,  which  I 
don't  think  has  been  that  great.  The  producers  play  with  the  rat- 
ings. They  cut.  They  cut.  They  cut.  If  you  want  to  hear  about  how 
"Basic  Instinct's"  rating  was  arrived  at  through  about  a  hundred 
different  cuts,  getting  down  to  milliseconds,  to  get  from  an  X  to  an 
R.  But,  of  course,  if  it  had  been  a  PG,  they  would  have  been  adding 
things  to  get  it  back  up  to  an  R  because  that  would  have  sold  bet- 
ter. 

So  I  think  you  need  to  think  very  carefully  about  a  rating  sys- 
tem. 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  was  recently  talking  with  my  children 
about  two  movies.  One  is  called  "Boyz  N  the  Hood"  and  the  other 
is  called  "New  Jack  City."  Both  of  them  are  depictions  of  sort  of 
urban  African  American  life,  and  it  is  very  interesting  that  in 
"Boyz  N  the  Hood,"  while  there  is  violence,  the  violence  is  painful, 
it  doesn't  solve  problems,  and  the  consequences  of  the  violence  are 
clearly  illustrated.  Also,  ways  to  avoid  the  violence  are  also  illus- 
trated. In  "New  Jack  City  violence  is  used  to  solve  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  the  community.  Now  it  happens  to  be  used  by  members  of 
the  community  who  become  superheroes  to  solve  the  problem.  And 
in  the  discussion  my  children  had  trouble  thinking  of  any  other 
way  to  solve  the  drug  problem  in  the  community,  so  they  were  say- 
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ing,  Look.  You  might  not  like  the  violence  but  that  is  the  way  you 
solve  the  drug  problem  in  your  community. 

And,  as  we  talked  about  it,  I  realized  that  part  of  the  problem 
is  not  just  that  we  glamourize  violence,  but  we  don't  show  alter- 
native ways  to  solve  problems.  So  even  if  our  kids  know  that  it  is 
fantasy  and  it  is  just  television,  they  are  lost  at  how  to  begin  to 
deal  with  the  problems  around  them.  And  even  when  we  talked, 
my  kids  knew  of  successful  community  efforts  around  us  that  had 
begun  to  address  the  drug  problem  including  some  of  the  street- 
walking  that  the  Muslims  have  done,  and  the  taking  over  of  com- 
munity buildings,  and  tenants  organizing  kind  of  projects.  But 
those  aren't  glamorized.  People  don't  even  think  that  is  real.  They 
think  the  violence  is  real  and  the  rest  of  this  is  fantasy  stuff  be- 
cause only  wimps  do  that  and  wimps  are  never  successful. 

So  we  have  got  a  serious  problem  in  teaching  children  alter- 
natives to  violence.  So  one  of  the  things  I  tell  my  children  is  that 
it  is  junk.  It  is  not  real.  When  people  get  shot  that  it  hurt.  But  the 
other  thing  I  try  to  do  is  think  about  the  alternatives  and  how 
could  that  problem  have  been  solved  without  violence. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentlelady's  time  has  expired. 

I  am  just  going  to  ask  a  couple  more  questions,  and  then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing  I  am  going  to  ask  each  one  of  you  to  give 
us  your  one  minute  summary  of  what  it  is  that  you  want  us  to  re- 
tain as  we  move  forward  here  in  the  subcommittee  looking  at  this 
issue  of  violence  on  television  and  what  solutions  we  should  adopt. 

Let  me  throw  this  final  idea  by  you  and  ask  that  you  comment 
upon  it,  and  that  is  the  question  of  a  violence  rating  system,  volun- 
tarily adopted  by  the  television  industry.  I  will  list  the  benefits 
that  I  think  could  flow  from  it,  then  I  would  be  very  much  appre- 
ciative of  any  comments  that  the  panel  might  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  a  voluntary  rating  system  adopted, 
and  adopted  very  soon  by  all  of  the  broadcasters,  it  would  empower 
parents  who,  in  combination  with  new  blocking  technologies,  could 
block  out  shows  rated  V  for  violence.  These  people  ought  to  knock 
it  out  completely,  out  of  their  set.  This  technology  is  moving  so 
quickly  we  could  even  mandate  it  here  and  then  give  parents  this 
ability  in  their  hands  with  the  adequate  software  just  to  block  it 
out  of  their  sets.  A  new  market  for  something  that  I  think  would 
take  off  very  quickly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  enough  parents  would  use  this  to  begin  to 
give  many  programmers  a  sense  that  there  might  be  an  audience 
for  nonviolent  programming,  that  there  are  going  to  be  many  peo- 
ple now  sanctifying,  as  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith  said  with  regard  to  the 
non-smoking  campaign,  this  new  ethic  beginning  to  become  much 
more  of  a  part  of  the  public  consciousness.  And  it  seems  to  me  as 
well  that  with  the  shrinking  audiences  that  would  accompany  the 
V  block  on  millions  of  television  sets  being  used  every  single  day, 
that  advertisers  might  begin  to  have  a  greater  sense  of  conscience 
about  the  subject,  or  at  least  practicality;  that  they  might  not  want 
to  be  identified  with  this  type  of  programming  which,  like  Hester 
Prjoine,  now  has  a  mark  on  it  every  single  day.  It  may  not  be 
where  they  want  their  product  to  be  advertised  each  day.  That  in 
and  of  itself  begins  a  much  more  realistic  dialogue  that  goes  on  be- 
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tween  programmers,  broadcasters,  and  advertisers  about  what 
might  make  some  sense  in  terms  of  what  advertisers  might  want 
to  see  next  season  on  the  air  in  terms  of  how  their  product  is  Vd 
out  by  that  remote  control  system. 

That  is,  by  the  way,  idiot  proof.  That  anyone  would  be  able  to 
figure  out  how  to  use  it.  Just  push  that  V  block  button  on  your  pro- 
gram each  day  and  lock  it  in,  and  make  sure  that  your  young  chil- 
dren cannot  unlock  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  You  know,  not  by 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  the  12  off  of  your  VCR  each  day. 
Something  very  much  more  simple  than  that.  Very  much  more  sim- 
ple than  that. 

Could  you  comment  on  that  kind  of  a  possible  approach  and  what 
effects  you  think  that  might  have? 

Dr.  Huesmann? 

Mr.  Huesmann.  It  could  be  valuable.  I  have  some  skepticism,  as 
I  said  before,  based  on  the  motion  picture  experience.  I  think  some 
things  would  be  important. 

First,  I  think  it  will  be  important  the  violence  rating  be  inde- 
pendent of  a  sex  rating.  If  the  two  get  mixed  together  it  gets  much 
too  confused.  You  really  need  an  independent  rating  for  violence. 

Second,  I  think  the  kind  of  technology  you  are  talking  about  has 
to  be  widely  distributed  and  made  very  easy  to  use,  possibly  made 
to  work  in  such  a  way  that  you  have  to  take  a  positive  action  to 
see  the  V  instead  of  taking  a  positive  action  not  to  see  the  V. 

And  thirdly,  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  these  rating  cat- 
egories be  carefully  considered  and  not  too  many  of  them  derived. 
I  mean  what  has  happened  in  the  motion  pictures  is  by  having 
more  ratings  you  avoid  being  marked  with  the  scarlet  letter  by 
going  down  just  a  little  bit,  but  you  can  still  have  a  lot  of  what  you 
might  not  want  to  have.  So  you  don't  want  to  have  too  many  cat- 
egories. 

Mr.  Markey.  Dr.  Signorielli? 

Ms.  Signorielli.  I  certainly  would  agree  with  Dr.  Huesmann 
about  sex  and  violence  really  need  to  be  separated  in  this. 

About  a  blocking  mechanism,  I  have  one  concern  about  this.  If 
you  are  talking  about  something  that  will  be  made  available  in  all 
new  sets  manufactured  after  this  time,  we  are  assuming  that  peo- 
ple have  the  financial  wherewithal  to  go  out  and  buy  a  new  set  im- 
mediately, and  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  So  you  need  to 
think  about  how  to  make  something  available,  economically  avail- 
able to  parents,  and  I  certainly  would  agree  with  one's  assessment 
that  to  have  something  to  do  positive,  rather  than  negative. 

Mr.  Markey.  Dr.  Centerwall? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  In  follow-up  to  that,  the  principle  behind  the 
closed-captioning  device  and  television  sets  is  not  that  it  will  be- 
come immediately  available  to  everybody,  but  the  whole  idea  is 
that  television  sets  have  a  turnover  of  about  10  years  and  that  over 
the  course  of  10  years  even  poor  people  will  eventually  have  closed- 
captioning  devices  to  them,  just  by  using  net  market  forces  on  your 
side.  And,  if  you  have  these  blocking  devices,  likewise.  You  are  hav- 
ing the  market  forces  on  your  side,  that  they  will  penetrate  fully 
into  the  market  in  10  years. 

As  for  the  rating  system,  many  parents  have  simply  abdicated  at 
this  point  having  any  control  over  what  their  children  watch  or 
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how  much,  and  I  have  even  had  parents  approach  me  and  ask  me 
on  what  basis  do  I  limit  my  children's  watching  of  television.  And 
I  say  to  them,  "On  the  basis  that  you  are  the  parent." 

Now,  a  violence  rating  system,  a  V-block  system,  I  think,  is  a 
very  good  idea.  Like  seatbelts,  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  be  glamor- 
ous, and  it  is  something  that  is  a  public  health  issue.  Until  seat- 
belts  became  a  mandatory  part  of  every  car  and  that  there  was 
public  education  on  the  value  of  seatbelts  people  didn't  wear  seat- 
belts.  Many  still  don't.  But  the  point  is  many,  many  more  now  do. 

Same  thing  with  blocking  systems  or  violence  rating  systems; 
namely,  that  these  need  to  be  accompanied  by  an  active  public 
health  promotional  process,  and  then  I  think  they  will  work  very 
well. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  personally  agree  with  what  you  are  saying.  You 
know,  we  have  had  big  debates  in  this  committee  over  the  years 
over  mandatory  airbags  for  automobiles;  the  automotive  industry 
said  that  we  would  send  it  to  hell,  you  know,  in  a  hand  cart  if  we 
mandated  this  additional  burden.  But  now  you  have  Lee  lacoccoa 
saying,  Chrysler  is  the  only  car  with  airbags  on  the  passenger  side, 
and  there  is  some  big  virtue  now  that  they  are  advertising.  And 
they  are  so  much  concerned  with  public  safety  that  you  should  buy 
their  cars  because  of  the  public  safety. 

The  electronics  industry  of  America  is  now  advertising  that  it 
was  their  idea  to  put  in  the  decoder  chip  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing.  This  is  their  big  public  interest  campaign  now  to  help  this 
minority  community  of  24  million  Americans  who  have  been 
disenfranchised  from  the  technological  revolution,  and  this  is  their 
big  promotion  now  about  how  concerned  they  are  about  that  par- 
ticular audience. 

Similarly,  I  think  in  smoking,  you  know,  you  have  got  that  same 
reaction.  The  history  on  that  is,  I  think,  going  to  be  a  lot  like  this. 
Back  about  6  or  7  years  ago,  Mr.  Durbin  of  Illinois  brought  an 
amendment  out  on  the  floor  at  about  8:00  at  night.  No  smoking  on 
plane  flights  of  a  duration  of  2  hours  or  less.  Mr.  Waxman  spoke 
to  support  him,  I  did,  Mr.  Sikorski,  and  I  think  that  was  it.  Every 
single  chairman  of  every  committee  with  any  relevance  to  tobacco 
in  Congress  got  up  for  the  next  hour  and  pounded  it.  But  193-192, 
no  smoking  on  flights  of  2  hours  or  less. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Because  once  you  had  es- 
tablished the  precedent,  every  other  sector  of  the  community  be- 
came emboldened  that  they  too  might  be  able  to  keep  it  out  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  out  of  schools,  and  you  wind  up  with  these  poor  souls 
standing  out  in  5  degree  weather  smoking  cigarettes.  It  is  a  pa- 
thetic sight,  but  an  enjoyable  one  for  most  of  us  who  have  had  to 
endure  the  smoke  blown  in  our  faces  for  our  entire  lives. 

I  think  that  we  might  begin  to  see  some  developments  here  along 
those  lines  in  each  of  those  instances  where  as  they  say  "H3qDocrisy 
is  the  tribute  that  vice  pays  to  virtue,"  and  they  have  always  said 
they  are  so  much  concerned  about  this  subject,  but  I  think  we  now 
might  begin  to  see  some  real  action. 

Any  others  who  want  to  comment  upon  this  voluntary  system  of 
companies  with  a  technological  block?  Yes,  Dr.  Dietz? 

Mr.  Dietz,  I  think  it  clearly  is  an  innovative  and  interesting  ap- 
proach. I  would  just  like  to  bring  up  one  other  example  of  the  rat- 
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ing  system,  which  I  am  not  sure  has  been  very  effective,  and  that 
is  the  music  lyric  rating  system. 

The  other  problems  that  I  think  are  foreseeable,  and  I  fully  agree 
with  the  notion  that  it  will  empower  parents  and  the  more  we  can 
do  in  that  respect  the  more  we  ought  to  do.  But  the  question  is 
going  to  become  who  is  going  to  provide  the  ratings,  and  who  de- 
cides how  much  is  too  much.  And  if  the  decision  is  not  what  we 
would  want  it  to  be,  how  will  it  be  enforced?  And  you  are  right 
back  into  the  First  Amendment  issue,  I  think.  I  think  somebody 
has  to  supply  the  ratings,  and  as  long  as  it  is  going  to  be — if  it  is 
industry,  you  don't  have  a  First  Amendment  issue  but  you  have  a 
lack  of  compliance.  If  it  is  not  industry,  it  becomes  a  First  Amend- 
ment issue. 

And  I  still  can't  get  very  far  away  from  the  notion  that  really 
what  we  should  be  about  is  providing  parents  with  alternatives.  I 
mean,  if  you  said  to  this  hearing  of  broadcasters.  Here  is  your 
choice.  Either  improve  television  or  you  provide  an  hour  of  edu- 
cational/instructional programming  for  children,  they  are  going  to 
make — either  way  children  win. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  understand.  But  there  again  you  have  a  First 
Amendment  issue.  You  have  invoked  it  again — either  you  do  this 
or  else.  So  I  guess  my  feeling  is  that  we  don't  have  to  reinvent  the 
wheel  here.  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  already 
does  this.  There  is  already  a  methodology  which  has  been  put  in 
place  to  give  ratings  to  programs,  and  they  use  parents.  They  use 
family  members  to  do  this. 

So  it  is  not  as  though  we  are  venturing  out  into  some  terra  incog- 
nita and  we  may  be  invoking  all  kinds  of  First  Amendment  viola- 
tions. In  fact,  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  as  it  is  now  done  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association,  extending  it  over  to  broadcasters  ac- 
companied by  a  technological  fix  is  something  that  would  clearly  be 
able  to  pass  constitutional  muster. 

Mr.  DiETZ.  But  cartoons  are  not  considered  violent,  and  cartoons 
are  the  fare  that  most  children  watch.  It  was  mentioned  earlier 
that  "Aladdin"  was  a  nonviolent  movie.  That  is  a  PG. 

I  had  a  parent  yesterday  tell  me  how  horrified  they  were  at  the 
effect  that  it  had  on  their  children.  That  there  was  episode  after 
episode  of  violence  that  we  put  in  a  different  category.  But  since 
a  cartoon  is  what  children  watch,  and  cartoons  have  20  to  30  vio- 
lent episodes  per  hour,  that  rating  system  isn't  going  to  allow  par- 
ents to  control  that. 

Mr.  Markey.  We  don't  think  there  is  kind  of  a  one-size-fits-all  so- 
lution necessarily,  you  know?  You  are  going  to  have  preschoolers. 
You  are  going  to  have  8-year-olds.  You  are  going  to  have  12-year- 
olds.  You  know,  there  isn't  going  to  be  a  particular  rating  that  nec- 
essarily deals  with  the  problems  of  each  one  of  the  children  in  a 
family  at  all  ages.  You  might  have  to  differentiate. 

The  parents  need  the  information,  however,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  mandate  more  children's  pro- 
gramming, on  the  one  hand,  that  is  truly  educational  and  informa- 
tional and  at  the  same  time  have  a  rating  system.  It  is  not  a 
choice.  We  don't  have  to  elect  one  route  or  the  other.  We  can  go 
both  routes  simultaneously. 
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If  we  believe  that  we  need  more  positive,  that  is  fine,  even  as  we 
are  taking  out,  you  know,  the  negative.  Or  giving  them  financial 
incentives,  let  us  say,  to  take  out  the  negative  because  parents  are 
just  V-blocking  it  right  out  of  the  house.  They  will  soon  get  that 
message  from  the  advertisers. 

Dr.  Prothrow-Stith? 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  would  only  add  that  I  think  that  ratings 
are  an  important  first  step  in  acknowledging  that  not  only  do  mov- 
ies have  an  impact  on  children,  music  has  an  impact  on  children, 
but  television  does  as  well.  And  I  don't  think  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge yet  that  watching  television  violence  is  bad  for  children,  and 
I  think  this  is  an  important  way  to  say  to  parents  it  is  bad,  we 
want  you  to  know  which  programs  show  this  violence,  and  we  are 
going  to  help  you  with  the  technology  to  keep  your  children  from 
watching  it. 

Mr.  Markey.  You  know,  my  father  smoked  two  packs  of  Camels 
everyday  since  he  was  age  15,  and  there  was  no  way  that  my 
brothers  and  I  could  convince  him  that  he  should  not  smoke.  But 
the  1980s  have  been  wonderful  for  us  because  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  deny  it  now.  And  it  is  sad  to  see  an  80-year-old  man  down  in 
the  basement  smoking  cigarettes  in  his  own  house,  but  nonetheless 
he  cannot  deny  it  any  longer,  you  know.  And  I  think  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  beginning  to  build  the  case  that  gives  the  ammu- 
nition to  all  of  the  people  who  want  to  begin  to  be  more  forceful 
to  come  back  from  the  other  direction.  I  think  that  the 
empowerment,  the  validation  of  that  perspective  is,  really,  what  we 
are  all  about  this  year,  and  I  think  that  we  will  be  very  successful 
before  the  end  of  this  year  in  giving  the  tools  to  all  of  you  to  go 
out  there  and  to  continue  the  battle  in  the  trenches. 

Ms.  Rakolta? 

Ms.  Rakolta.  The  rating  system  would  be  encouraging.  My  one 
fear  is — ^what  the  music  industry  said,  if  they  had  to  label  their 
CDs  was  that  it  would  encourage  kids  to  buy  it  more,  putting  these 
labels  on.  I  don't  think  you  will  hear  that  from  the  network  at  this 
point  in  time,  during  the  ratings. 

But,  you  know,  cigsirettes — ^weren't  they  banned  from  the  air- 
waves? I  mean  was  that  a  congressional  action?  They  were  banned 
from  the  public  airwaves.  And  also  hard  liquor,  right? 

Mr.  Markey.  Those  were  FCC  decisions.  Yes. 

Ms.  Rakolta.  And  if  a  nexus  is  proven,  that  violence,  televised 
violence  is  creating  violence  in  children,  this  is  a  public  interest 
issue,  so  I  don't  think  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  stretch  to  say  that 
maybe  during  certain  hours  when  your  primary  audience  is  chil- 
dren that  the  hard,  random,  psychotic  violence  shouldn't  be  legis- 
lated against,  and  that  is  what  we  are  asking  for,  is  legislation  to 
reduce  violence.  Not  the  t5T)e  of  violence  that  is  germane  and  con- 
textual to  a  story  or  relevant,  but  the  random,  hard,  gratuitous  vio- 
lence only  during  children's  viewing.  But  the  more  adult,  adven- 
turesome material  can  come  on  later  in  the  evening. 

I  think  after  everything  is  said  and  done  this  is  where  we  will 
wind  up. 

Mr.  Markey.  On  the  other  hand,  just  so  you  will  understand,  ad- 
vertising has  less  First  Amendment  protections  than  programming 
does,  so  it  is  not  exactly  placed  in  the  first  category.  And  tradition- 
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ally,  the  courts  have  been  more  open-minded  in  terms  of  restric- 
tions on  advertising  than  they  have  been  upon  the  content  of  a  pro- 
gram itself.  So  there  is  a  distinction  that  is  significant  legally  in 
terms  of  how  it  has  been  interpreted  over  the  last  couple  of  dec- 
ades. 

Do  any  of  the  rest  of  you  wish  to  make  any  comments  on  this 
one  subject? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Markey.  Let  me  then  ask  each  of  you  to  give  us  your  sum- 
mation in  terms  of  what  it  is  that  you  want  us  to  retain  as  we 
move  forward  on  this  issue  in  the  course  of  the  year.  And  we  will 
begin,  if  we  could,  and  go  right  down  the  panel.  We  will  begin  with 
you.  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith,  and  each  of  you  in  turn  will  be  recognized 
for  one  minute. 

Ms.  Prothrow-Stith.  I  would  just  close  by  saying  violence  is  an 
important  public  health  problem  and  that  we  need  a  variety  of 
strategies  to  reduce  violence  in  America.  Changing  our  entertain- 
ment industry  is  one  important  aspect  of  what  we  need  to  do,  and 
I  think  looking  at  ratings  for  television  is  one  small  way  to  begin 
to  address  that  problem.  That  we  have  to  do  lots  of  other  things, 
but  this  is  an  important,  very  important  way  to  get  started  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Markey.  Dr.  Dietz? 

Mr.  Dietz.  I  wanted  to  thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  children,  and  particularly  the  Children's  Television  Act  of  1990, 
which  I  think  is  a  marvelous  advance  on  their  behalf. 

The  Academy's  perspective  is  that  parents  need  control  and  alter- 
natives, and  the  technology,  I  think,  offers  control,  but  the  need  for 
alternatives  remains.  That  there  are  too  few  choices  available  for 
responsible  parents,  and  even  with  the  ratings  system  that  problem 
will  remain. 

The  other  area  that  we  haven't  addressed  very  much  is  the  role 
that  writers  play  in  this  activity.  We  talked  a  lot  about  what  broad- 
casters do  and  what  the  network  executives  do,  but  I  think  that  the 
experience  in  Japan  and  the  experience  that  Ms.  Stutman  raised 
is  that  those  alternatives,  alternative  conclusions  can  exist  and  can 
be  just  as  dramatic  as  those  which  we  currently  have. 

So  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Rakolta? 

Ms.  Rakolta.  I  would  again  like  to  thank  you  for  having  me  here 
today  to  sort  of  represent  the  parent  side  of  the  story.  I  think  when 
we  talk  about  censorship  what  we  have  right  now  on  network  is 
de  facto  censorship.  That  content  is  being  regulated  by  profit  mar- 
gins. If  we  could  encourage  the  networks,  again  by  their  profit  mar- 
gins, to  self-regulate  that  would  be  the  best  care  scenario.  I  would 
hope  that  you  will  consider  going  farther  if  they  decide  that  your 
opinion  isn't  really  of  great  importance. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Dr.  Huesmann? 

Mr.  Huesmann.  I  first  testified  before  a  congressional  committee 
over  21  years  ago  before  Senator  Pastore's  committee,  and  quite 
honestly  as  a  scientist  I  believe  the  evidence  was  just  as  compelling 
then  as  now  that  media  violence  causes  aggression.  What  I  am  im- 
pressed with  now  is  the  extent  to  which  this  subcommittee  is 
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knowledgeable  about  the  issue  and  determined  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  would  urge  that  in  doing  that  you  would  tend  to  the  psycho- 
logical evidence  about  what  the  problems  are,  how  changes  in  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  and  normative  views  about  violence  in  the  coun- 
try can  have  just  as  great  an  effect  as  imitating  specific  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Huesmann.  I  just  want  to  note  to 
you  that  we  went  back  and  looked  at  the  1981  hearing,  and  the 
Chief  of  Behavioral  Medicine  at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  was  testifjdng  here.  And  I  might  tell  you  that  I  am  now 
married  to  the  Chief  of  Behavioral  Medicine  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  so  I  get  a  daily  lecture  on  the  relationship 
between  behavior  and  other  elements  in  the  environment. 

Dr.  Signorielli? 

Ms.  Signorielli.  Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  having  me 
here.  I  am  very  heartened  to  see  these  hearings  continuing,  and 
hope  that  there  will  be  some  successful  measures. 

Again,  we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  violence  on  television.  We 
need  standards  that  have  teeth  with  them.  We  need  particularly  a 
focus  upon  education  and  media  literacy  for  all  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  for  everyone. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  Dr.  Centerwall? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  The  one  central  issue  is  that  the  effect  of  tele- 
vision on  children  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  aesthetics  and  taste, 
but  also  a  matter  in  a  very  major  way  of  life  and  death,  and  that 
even  if  you  as  a  parent  are  convinced  that  your  child  can  watch  a 
steady  diet  of  mayhem  and  will  not  grow  up  to  become  a  murderer 
who  goes  out  and  kills  people,  you  are  in  no  way  guaranteed  that 
someone  else's  child  raised  on  a  diet  of  mayhem  won't  kill  your 
child. 

The  V-block  and  rating  system,  I  think,  is  a  superb  idea.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  useful.  And  the  general  issue  of  the  effects  of  tele- 
vision upon  children  and  upon  their  later  behavior  as  adults  is 
squarely  a  public  health  issue  and  should  be  addressed  in  those 
terms,  in  addition  to  being  a  regulatory  issue. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  And  we  thank  each  of  you.  It 
has  been  a  wonderful  panel.  You  can  see  the  enormous  attention 
that  the  subcommittee  is  willing  to  pay  to  this  issue,  and  I  think 
that  all  who  are  out  there  observing  this  should  understand  that 
unless  there  are  significant  changes  which  are  made  that  this  com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  act. 

We  thank  each  of  you  very,  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:18  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[The  following  statement  was  received:] 
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The  Testimony  of 

SUSAN  LAMSON 

DIRECTOR  OF  FEDERAL  AFFAIRS, 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  INSTITUTE  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

On  behalf  of  3.1  million  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  I 
extend  to  the  committee  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  law- 
abiding  firearm  owners  on  the  topic  of  television  violence  and  its  impact  on  America  and 
her  youth. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  NFIA  is  the  promotion  of  the  responsible  use  of 
firearms  and  the  protection  of  the  Second  Amendment  rights  of  all  Americans.  We  are 
equally  committed  to  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights,  believing  strongly  that  an  effective 
democracy  requires  strong  protection  for  the  responsible  exercise  of  personal  freedoms. 
The  key  to  resolving  the  effects  of  television  violence  is  responsibility.  Parents,  teachers, 
community  leaders,  and  others  tasked  with  providing  moral  guidance  to  our  youth,  must 
take  a  more  active  role  in  shielding  young  people  from  depictions,  and  actual  graphic 
pictures,  of  gratuitous  violence. 

To  the  extent  that  this  committee  is  able  to  focus  attention  on  the  nature  and 
impact  of  TV  violence,  it  will  have  served  a  useful  function.  If  nothing  else,  it  would 
refocus  attention  on  the  idea  that  television  is  a  guest  -  not  a  member  of  the  family.  To 
the  extent  that  television  shares  and  reflects  the  values  that  parents  are  attempting  to 
Instill  in  young  people  it  should  be  allowed  to  visit.  When  it  does  not,  it  should  be 
shown  the  door. 

As  society  has  grown  complacent  about  shielding  young  people  from  violence 
and  graphic  sex  as  portrayed  on  television,  in  movies,  and  in  the  music  of  the  day, 
young  people  clearly  show  evidence  of  having  become  immune  to  its  consequences. 
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Far  too  many  parents  have  forgotten  that  their  children  have  no  "right"  to  watch 
television.  The  channel  changer  is  an  amazing  screening  device  when  properly  used. 
And,  more  to  the  point,  parents  can  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  programming  by 
writing  stations  and  advertisers  lodging  their  objections  to  anti-social  behaviors  depicted 
daily  on  our  television  screens. 

As  the  most  open  and  free  society  In  the  world,  we  must  care  for  individual 
adherence  to  a  code  of  self  discipline,  self-decency,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  our  behavior,  to  maintain  the  collective  order.  Our 
nation  has  traditionally  relied  on  the  family,  religious  institutions,  and  our  schools  to  instill 
in  young  people  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  enable  our  freedoms  to  be 
understood,  fully  exercised,  and  enjoyed.  Yet  clearly,  when  these  traditional 
mechanisms  are  unable  to  perform  this  role,  the  structure  breaks  down,  and  with  it  the 
guidelines  goveming  moral  behavior. 

There  is  no  conceivable  way  that  government  can  step  in  and  replace  the  role  of 
the  family;  it  can't  be  done.  And  quite  frankly,  without  the  family,  the  schools  don't  have 
a  fighting  chance.  Therefore,  in  the  long  term,  resolving  the  underlying  problems  which 
have  led  us  to  this  juncture  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  nation.  Why  this 
occurs  and  how  it  can  be  prevented  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  which  is  before  this 
committee. 

The  relationship  between  electronic  mayhem  and  street  violence  is  not  lost  on 
cities  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  youth  violence.    According  to  Washington,  D.C.'s 
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Homicide  Report  1992.  "[T]he  majority  [of  inner-city  teenagers]  mentioned  rap  groups 
as  tiieir  favorites  with  about  half  mention [ing]  rap  artists  whose  songs  are  commonly 
distinguished  for  their  violent  and  antisocial  messages....  [Violence  in  entertainment 
media]  creates  fantasies  of  power  and  control  for  many  who  find  themselves  living  in  a 
grim  reality  where  helplessness  prevails.  Consequently,  such  persons  may  be  prone  to 
act  out  their  violent  fantasies  v^en  frustrated,  angry,  or  under  the  influence." 

Nor  is  the  relationship  between  violence  on  the  screen  and  violence  on  the  street  lost 
on  social  scientists,  either.  A  study  by  Northeastern  University  found  that  the  number 
of  17-year  olds  arrested  for  murder  climbed  121  percent  from  1985  through  1991 .  16- 
year-olds:  157  percent.  15-year-olds:  21 7  percent.  Because  the  younger,  more  violent 
prone  segment  of  society  was  decreasing  as  a  percentage  of  population,  experts  had 
actually  predicted  a  decline  in  homicide  -  what  they  termed  a  "demographic  dividend." 
It  didn't  happen. 

Nowhere  in  the  USA  can  a  teenager  legally  purchase  a  handgun  from  a 
commercial  dealer.  Yet,  in  perhaps  the  most  chilling  indictment  of  "gun  control"  and  its 
inability  to  impact  gun  use  in  crime,  overall  homicide  rate  has  climbed  24  percent  since 
1985,  because  kids,  not  grown-ups,  are  killing  more. 

Last  year.  Professors  Joseph  Sheley,  Zina  McGee  and  James  Wright  published 
"Gun-Related  Violence  In  and  Around  Inner-City  Schools"  -  the  results  of  a  cross- 
sectional  survey  of  ten  inner-city  high  schools  in  several  states.  Noting  that  "nearly 
everything  that  leads  to  gun-related  violence  among  youths  is  already  against  the  law," 
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the  researchers'  prescription  was  neither  more  gun  restrictions  nor  shake-downs  of 
students,  but  "a  concerted  effort  to  rebuild  the  social  structure  of  inner  cities." 

Sheley,  McGee  and  Wright  found  that  violence  in  our  schools  does  not  spring 
from  the  classroom  floor:  "Rather,  violence  spills  into  the  schools  from  the  world 
outside....  Structurally,  we  are  experiencing  the  development  of  an  inner-city  underclass 
unlike  any  in  our  past.  In  a  shrinking  industrial  economy,  we  are  witnessing  the 
disintegration  of  the  traditional  family,  increasing  poverty  and  homelessness,  diminishing 
health,  and  deteriorating  educational  institutions." 

in  a  related  work,  Wright  and  Sheley  echo  the  theme  of  a  caimbling  social 
structure  that  leads  our  nation's  youth  to  violence:  "Isolation,  hopelessness,  and 
fatalism,  coupled  with  the  steady  deterioration  of  stabilizing  social  institutions  in  the  inner 
city  ...  have  fostered  an  environment  where  'success'  implies  predation  and  survival 
depends  on  one's  ability  to  defend  against  it." 

In  recent  years,  television  has  played  both  villain  and  hero.  As  a  stabilizing  social 
institution,  reinforcing  social  mores,  influencing  and  often  inspiring  youth  to  achievement, 
television  is  virtually  without  parallel,  particularly  if  universality  of  access  is  the  primary 
determinant  criterion.  Television  is  a  companion  to  the  elderly,  a  babysitter  to  the  young, 
and  a  source  of  entertainment  and  education  to  all. 

In  the  role  of  advocate,  television  has  had  a  pivotal  role  in  shaping  youth  behavior 
-  from  "stop  smoking"  to  "say  no  to  drugs".  Even  apart  fl-om  these  efforts  -  at  the  very 
least,  television  did  not  undermine  efforts  by  society  at  large  to  encourage  youth  to  stop 
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ingesting  harmful  substances. 

In  relationship  to  the  issue  of  violence  on  the  screen,  whether  real  or  depicted,  the 
scenario  is  less  sanguine.  Today,  young  people  -  even  children  at  the  youngest,  most 
impressionable  age  -  ingest  overdoses  of  gratuitous  violence,  in  many  cases  coupled 
with  irresponsible  use  of  firearms,  a  marked  lack  of  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  life,  or  any 
emphasis  on  the  mora!  consequences  of  there  actions,  on  television  screens. 

With  the  proliferation  of  cable  television  channels  and  the  need  to  fill  large  blocks 
of  programming  time,  the  problem  has  grown  almost  exponentially.  Moreover,  the 
accessibility  of  even  relatively  sophisticated  adult  themes  frequently  incorporated  into 
modem  film  fare,  is  no  longer  confined  to  "prime  time".  In  fact,  even  excluding  graphic 
"trailers"  or  commercials  for  upcoming  programs  of  a  violent  nature,  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  portrayal  of  a  violent  act  is  occurring  on  television  at  neariy 
every  hour  of  the  day  on  at  least  one  channel.  If  one  includes  the  ubiquitous  24-hour 
news  programs,  repeated  acts  of  graphic  violence  are  available  on  a  "on  the  hour"  basis. 
To  suggest  that  this  does  not  have  an  inuring  effect  is  to  make  the  argument  for  the 
validity  of  a  program  such  as  Sesame  Street  in  reverse.  We  know  that  showing  children 
repeated  sequences  of  counting,  colors,  or  alphabetic  exercises  is  a  way  of  educating 
without  teaching.  To  think  that  repeated  exposure  to  senseless  violence,  or  worse,  those 
mediums  which  portray  violence  in  a  sensual  or  fulfilling  manner,  are  not  having 
commensurate  effects  is  disingenuous  at  best. 

Arguably,  the  sheer  preponderance  and  intensity  of  violent,  antisocial  TV 
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programming  has  made  the  medium  a  potentially  destabilizing  institution,  undermining 
social  mores  and  devaluing  human  life.  If  it  inspires  youth  at  all,  television  is,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  Sheley  and  Wright,  often  inspiring  youth  to  equate  criminal  predation  with 
success. 

When  television  subjects  youth  to  thousands  of  hours  of  terrorism,  brutality  and 
violence,  the  result  is  more  than  a  mere  tendency  among  young  people  to  act  out  in 
violent  ways.  Antisocial  TV  programming  unleashed  in  a  culture  of  isolation, 
hopelessness  and  fatalism  fosters  a  subculture  of  violence  in  which  values  are  upended 
and  brute  force  rules.  We  are  witnessing  Lord  of  the  Flies,  circa  1993. 

As  University  of  Washington  epidemiologist  Brandon  Centerwall,  Ph.D.  noted,  this 
industry  is  responsible  for  an  endless  parade  of  gratuitous  violence  and  irresponsible 
use  of  firearms  which  exposes  American  youth  to  200,000  acts  of  violence,  including 
40,000  murders,  on  television  alone.  Centerwall  has  demonstrated  "a  positive 
relationship  between  exposure  (to  television  violence)  and  physical  aggression." 
Based  on  his  research,  Centenfl/all  notes  in  Public  Interest  that,  "if,  hypothetically, 
television  technology  had  never  been  developed,  there  would  be  1 0,000  fewer  homicides 
each  year  in  the  United  States,  70,000  fewer  rapes  and  700,000  fewer  injurious  assaults. 
Violent  crime  would  be  half  what  it  is." 

The  NRA  is  interested  in  this  issue  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  the  consequences  for  law-abiding  firearm  owners.  Repeatedly  and  consistently, 
television  "entertainment"  typecasts  the  firearm  owner  as  the  criminal  and  the  gun  as  his 
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or  her  tool.  And  while  "the  right  to  defend  oneself  against  deadly  attack  is  fundamental" 
(U.S.  V.  Panter).  firearms  are  seldom  if  ever  portrayed  as  useful  to  citizens  in  lawful  self- 
defense.  Firearms  are  not  shown  as  useful  in  recreational  or  competitive  events,  hunting 
or  collecting.  This  steady  diet  of  stereotypes  coupled  with  gratuitous  criminal  violence 
provokes  a  widespread  bigotry  against  law-abiding  firearm  owners  and  fuels  the  drive 
for  restrictions  that  impact  the  law-abiding. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  communications  industry  is  all  too  apparent  to  law-abiding 
firearm  owners.  For  instance,  Time  Warner  defended  its  marketing  of  the  song  "Cop 
Killer"  by  saying  that  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  [should  be  given]  the  widest 
possible  latitude,  however  controversial  or  exasperating."  Ironically,  Time  magazine 
routinely  denies  advertising  space  ;o  NRA  because  our  advertisements  are  deemed  to 
deal  with  inappropriate  themes. 

In  suggesting  a  solution  to  this  problem,  we  believe  that  first  and  foremost  it  is 
important  to  focus  on  the  very  real  notion  that  crime  victimization  is  not  a  single  episode, 
or  scene,  as  television  violence  too  often  suggests.  Rather,  it  is  suffering  that  is  at  once 
sustained,  intense  and  widespread.  Producers  and  directors  should  have  the  intellectual 
honesty  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

By  airing  antisocial  programming,  local  affiliates  contribute  to  the  continued 
suffering  of  crime  victims  and,  as  Professor  Centenrt^all  has  concluded,  the  victimization 
of  others. 

To  avoid  conflict  with  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  lion's  share  of  the  burden  of 
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resolving  this  Issue  has  to  be  In  the  form  of  voluntary  restraints  and  self-censorship  by 
media  executives  and  responsible  parents  alike.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the  pivotal  role 
that  media  executives  and  programmers  can  have  in  regard  to  limiting  unintentional 
exposure  to  inappropriate,  or  clearly  gratuitous  and  excessively  violent  or  prurient 
themes.  Simply  put,  the  media  Is  everyv\rtiere,  parents  are  not.  Limiting  audience 
exposure  to  inappropriate  themes  by  voluntary  restraints  on  programming  in  regard  to 
content,  broadcast  time,  and  air  date  could  have  a  tremendous  impact.  While  it  is  a 
violation  of  free  speech  to  prohibit  the  showing  of  "Basic  Instinct"  or  "Terminator  H"  in  any 
forum,  it  is  a  violation  of  common  sense  not  to  realize  that  Saturday  moming  at  10:00 
or  Friday  evening  at  8:00  very  likely  reaches  a  potentially  inappropriate  audience. 

A  recent  sun/ey  by  Lawrence  Research  of  Santa  Ana,  California  found  that  more 
than  70%  of  all  Americans  favored  a  rating  system  established  for  television 
entertainment  programs  similar  to  the  one  used  for  movies.  In  fact,  respondents  favored 
repeating  the  rating  category  after  each  commercial  break  to  inform  audiences  as  to  how 
much  violence  the  program  contains.  Other  guidelines  could  be  developed  to  enforce 
constraints  on  the  broadcast  of  materials  clearly  unsuitable  for  young  minds. 

In  closing,  I  believe  it  would  be  instructive  to  look  to  a  quotation  from  "Art  and 
Sense  of  Life"  by  Ayn  Rand  which  applies  directly  to  the  subject  matter  at  hand.  "Art  is 
man's  metaphysical  mirror;  what  a  rational  man  seeks  to  see  in  that  mirror  is  a  salute; 
what  an  irrational  man  seeks  to  see  is  a  justification  -  if  only  a  justification  of  his 
depravity,  as  a  last  convulsion  of  his  betrayed  self-esteem." 

Again,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing  and  remain  ready 
to  help  resolve  the  difficult  issues  which  this  committee  has  chosen  to  address. 


VIOLENCE  ON  TELEVISION 


FRroAY,  JUNE  25,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room 
2123,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Markey.  Good  morning.  This  is  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Telecommunications  and  Finance.  I  will  begin  by  recognizing 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  opening  statements. 

We  will  begin  by  recognizing  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Fields. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  today,  the  second  in  a  series  of  hearings  examining  the 
problem  of  gratuitous  violence  on  television.  As  was  obvious  from 
the  subcommittee's  first  hearing  on  the  issue,  every  member  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  increasing  amount  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision. 

As  a  father  of  a  14-year-old  son  and  a  3-year-old  daughter,  this 
is  more  than  an  issue  of  legislative  interest.  This  is  an  issue  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Regrettably,  the  trend  of  increasing  violence  on  television  contin- 
ues. Just  this  week,  two  of  our  four  television  networks  aired 
prime-time  movies  entitled.  Dead  Bank  and  Murder  COD.  While  I 
did  not  watch  either  of  these  movies,  I  suspect  that  neither  movie 
was  suitable  for  young  viewers,  like  my  two  children.  Josh  and  Jor- 
dan. 

At  last  month's  hearing,  representatives  from  the  scientific  and 
medical  community  suggested  there  was  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween violent  television  programming  and  increased  violence  and 
antisocial  behavior.  Other  experts  have  noted  that  alcohol,  crime, 
drug  abuse  and  stress  also  contribute  to  human  violence  and  ag- 
gressive antisocial  behavior. 

While  the  cause  of  aggressive  human  behavior  may  be  in  dispute, 
there  is  no  dispute  whatsoever  that  children  watch  enormous 
amounts  of  television  programming.  In  my  mind,  the  evidence  is 
compelling  that  television  viewers,  young  television  viewers  in  par- 
ticular, are  affected  by  what  they  see  on  television  day  in  and  day 
out. 

Three  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Television  Violence  Act 
which  gave  a  3-year  antitrust  exemption  to  networks,  independent 
broadcasters,  cable  operators  and  others  in  order  to  provide  them 
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with  an  opportunity  to  voluntarily  establish  standards  relating  to 
the  depiction  of  violence  on  television.  And  while  I  am  pleased  that 
the  cable  and  broadcasting  industries  have  sought  to  address  the 
problem  of  televised  violence,  I  regret  that  the  intended  goals  of 
that  1990  law  have  not  been  reached. 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  continue  its  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriate role  for  Congress  in  this  debate.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  may  argue  that  the  self-policing  efforts  of  the 
broadcast  and  cable  industries  have  not  worked,  and  that  Congress 
must  act. 

While  I  believe  strongly  that  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  First  Amendment  rights  and  prohibitions  against 
governmental  interference  in  the  content  of  television  program- 
ming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  television  programming,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
explore  the  effects  of  your  proposal  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tele- 
vised violence. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  distinguished  witnesses  today, 
hearing  their  thoughts  on  whether  a  ratings  system  for  violent  pro- 
gramming is  practical  and  whether  the  use  of  an  electronic  chip  in 
television  sets  is  capable  of  blocking  unwanted  programming  is  fea- 
sible. Reaction  to  these  proposals  has  been  mixed,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  the  views  of  our  witnesses  this  morning. 

I  am  going  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  your  leadership  over  these 
many  years  in  this  effort,  and  particularly  your  persistence.  It  is 
very  clear  these  changes  are  only  going  to  come  about  with  ongoing 
oversight.  You  have  supplied  that,  and  I  commend  you  for  all  your 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  the  parental 
empowerment  effort  which  you  have  described  as  a  priority  is 
broadcaster  responsibility.  We  have  not  seen  that  broadcaster  re- 
sponsibility in  the  past.  I  am  of  the  view  that  the  broadcasters  es- 
sentially have  one  last  chance  to  hold  off  tough  Federal  legislation, 
and  that  is  when  they  have  their  conference  this  summer  on  vio- 
lence in  television  programming. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  we  expect  major  changes  to  come 
out  of  that  August  summit.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  television  net- 
works this  summer  have  got  to  adopt  an  across-the-board  require- 
ment that  violent  programs  are  primarily  going  to  be  on  the  air 
when  kids  aren't  watching;  that  parental  advisories  would  air  be- 
fore and  during  violent  programming;  and  that  promotional  spots 
for  violent  shows  that  air  when  kids  are  watching  don't  glorify  and 
demonstrate  violence  again  and  again. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this  summer,  as  we 
look  to  this  upcoming  debate,  that  the  commercial  television  net- 
works recognize  that  it  is  time  that  they  offered  at  least  one  hour 
a  week  of  wholesome,  educational  broadcasting  and  information. 
You  and  I  have  for  some  time  said  that  the  networks  have  in  effect 
stepped  backwards  in  terms  of  educational  programming. 
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We  know  that  years  ago  with  programs  Uke  Captain  Kangaroo, 
on  the  commercial  television  networks,  there  was  significant  qual- 
ity educational  programming.  That  is  not  the  case  today,  and  it 
seems  to  be  particularly  outlandish  for  the  networks  to  say  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  show  hours  and  hours  of  violence  each  day  and 
then  not  be  willing  to  offer  at  least  one  hour  a  week  of  wholesome 
educational  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  again  for  your  leadership.  My 
sense  is  that  today's  hearing,  coming  as  the  industry  prepares  for 
that  summit  in  August,  is  particularly  important.  And  my  sense  is 
that  the  networks  and  the  broadcasters  have  one  last  chance,  one 
last  chance  to  have  the  self-policing  efforts  that  they  have  been  dis- 
cussing over  the  last  few  months  govern  this  critical  field. 

And  I  hope  that  they  get  the  message  today  and  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The  Chair 
will  recognize  himself  for  an  opening  statement. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
television  violence  and  its  impact  on  children.  At  the  first  hearing 
on  May  12th,  we  heard  from  a  number  of  research  scientists  re- 
garding the  growing  evidence  of  a  causal  link  between  watched 
televised  violence  as  a  child  and  subsequent  violent  behavior. 

Concern  about  the  link  between  television  violence  and  violent 
behavior  among  young  people  is  not  new.  Back  in  the  1950's,  Sen- 
ator Estes  Kefauver  held  hearings  on  the  subject.  In  the  1960's, 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd  and  Senator  John  Pastore  held  hearings  on 
the  subject  as  well.  Leading  medical  institutions,  including  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental 
Health  and  several  surgeons  general  began  linking  televised  vio- 
lence and  violent  behavior  as  far  back  as  those  early  hearings. 

And  as  far  back  as  those  first  hearings,  we  in  Congress  have 
been  hearing  reassurance  after  reassurance  from  the  industry  that 
government  intervention  was  unnecessary,  that  action  would  be 
taken,  and  that  the  amount  of  violence  on  television  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  casual  TV  viewer  knows  that  nothing 
has  been  done;  not  only  has  the  amount  of  violence  increased,  but 
it  has  taken  on  a  harder  edge  and  a  more  realistic  quality.  All  of 
this  comes  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  hours  children  spend  in 
front  of  the  television  set  has  been  growing,  to  what  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  on  average  5  hours  per  day.  In  our  last  hearing,  wit- 
nesses testified  that  by  the  time  the  average  child  finishes  elemen- 
tary school,  they  have  seen  over  100,000  violent  acts  and  8,000 
murders  on  television. 

The  message  sent  to  children  by  television  is  clear.  Violent  acts 
are  appropriate  and  successful  behavior,  practiced  by  heroes  who 
resort  to  it  not  as  a  last  resort,  but  as  a  first  impulse,  and  who  are 
almost  always  rewarded  for  this  behavior. 

The  passage  of  the  Television  Violence  Act  in  1990  under  the 
leadership  of  Representative  Dan  Glickman  and  Senator  Simon 
gave  all  of  us  renewed  optimism  that  the  industry  might  begin  to 
control  the  epidemic  of  violence  on  television.  Yet  3  years  later, 
after  joint  guidelines  were  agreed  on  by  the  industry  in  December, 
we  just  saw  the  most  violent  May  sweeps  month  in  history. 
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The  mystery  is  no  longer  whether  televised  violence  affects  chil- 
dren. The  mystery  is  why  the  evidence  has  so  little  effect  on  the 
television  industry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  May  sweeps,  I  wrote  to  the  members  of  the 
television  industry  and  asked  that  they  consider  a  two-part  pro- 
posal for  reducing  the  amount  of  violent  television  that  young  chil- 
dren are  exposed  to  on  a  daily  basis. 

My  proposal  has  two  critical  features:  One,  a  voluntary  violence 
ratings  system  for  television,  established  and  controlled  by  the  in- 
dustry; and  two,  a  requirement  that  television  sets  be  equipped 
with  a  coding  system  that  allows  parents  to  block  out  violent  pro- 
grams with  a  touch  of  a  button. 

A  USA  Today  survey  to  be  released  today  shows  that  73  percent 
of  those  surveyed,  and  73,000  people  were  surveyed,  73  percent  of 
those  surveyed  favor  a  ratings  system  and  68  percent  support  the 
violence  block  requirements. 

My  proposal  assures  that  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  tele- 
vision producers  and  programmers  are  protected  while  the  rights 
of  parents  to  protect  their  children  from  violent  programming  are 
equally  protected. 

The  Electronics  Industry  Association  has  agreed  to  reserve  space 
in  the  vertical  blanking  line  used  to  send  closed  captioning  for  the 
definition  of  a  violence  rating.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  more  about 
this  from  our  witnesses  today. 

Stopping  the  epidemic  of  violence  on  our  streets  and  in  our 
schools  should  be  among  America's  top  priorities.  Reducing  the 
amount  of  violence  kids  watch  on  TV  is  by  no  means  a  total  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  it  is  an  important  step. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  parents  the  power  to  block  these  vio- 
lent programs  and  to  protect  their  children.  This  proposal  will  not 
change  the  fact  that  it  is  parents  who  are  responsible  for  what 
their  children  watch,  but  it  will  certainly  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  exercise  that  responsibility. 

That  concludes  the  opening  statement  of  the  Chair. 

We  now  turn  to  the  first  panel,  which  consists  of  two  very  distin- 
guished Congressmen.  We  will  begin  with  Representative  Dan 
Glickman  from  Kansas  who,  along  with  Paul  Simon  back  in  1990, 
put  this  whole  issue  on  track  by  making  it  possible  for  the  net- 
works to  work  together  with  an  antitrust  waiver. 

And  we  welcome  you  here  today,  Dan,  and  whenever  you  are 
comfortable,  you  may  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  Glickman.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  want  to 
read  you  this  editorial  from  a  Wichita  newspaper:  "Body  Count  Vio- 
lence Hits  Living  Rooms  on  Blood  Drenched  Shows."  "Not  enough 
maulings,  maimings,  murders,  and  mayhem  on  the  prime-time 
schedule?  Wait  until  this  fall  when  a  new  show,  NYPD  Blue,  de- 
buts on  NBC.  Created  by  Steven  Bochco,  who  also  produced  L.A. 
Law,  NYPD  Blue  could  litter  the  small  screen  with  the  highest 
body  count  in  television  history.  He  said  this  will  be  the  first  R 
rated  show  on  television." 
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I  just  thought  the  irony  of  that  in  my  local  hometown  paper  the 
day  before  this  hearing  was  too  much  not  to  mention. 

As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  along  with  Senator  Simon, 
did  author  the  Television  Violence  Act  which  tried  to  deal  with  the 
issue.  The  networks  always  said  that  they  really  couldn't  sit  down 
and  talk  about  ways  of  reducing  violence  because  it  would  violate 
the  antitrust  laws.  And  since  programming  is  so  much  a  factor  of 
competitive  forces,  we  decided  we  would  call  their  bluff. 

So  we  passed  this  law.  Congress  did,  a  few  years  back,  which 
said  you  can  talk  to  each  other  and  you  can  do  so  without  either 
fear  of  civil  or  crimin£il  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  or  Cla3rton 
Acts  or  any  other  antitrust  law. 

Let's  face  it,  television  violence  is  a  very  serious  problem.  I  don't 
need  to  detail  the  studies  that  evidence  that  television  violence  en- 
courages aggressive  behavior  in  children  and  some  adults  as  well, 
and  it  deadens  children's  sensitivity  to  the  existence  and  con- 
sequences of  violence  in  the  real  world.  How  can  we  expect  our 
children  to  rise  above  the  violence  when  they  are  so  desensitized 
to  the  inherent  evil,  that  to  them  it  is  as  commonplace  and  accept- 
able for  problem  solving  as  flipping  a  coin. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say,  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tele- 
vision violence  helps  create  a  climate  where  some  impressionable 
minds  think  that  a  couple  of  blasts  from  an  uzi  are  the  best  way 
to  resolve  problems.  Moreover,  so  much  blood  spilled  in  the  Amer- 
ican living  room  must  diminish  respect  for  life." 

Violence  is  not  an  acceptable  way  to  resolve  conflict.  Just  look  at 
the  local  papers  this  morning,  with  the  murders  in  Washington  in 
just  the  last  3  days.  I  am  not  saying  they  are  all  caused  by  tele- 
vision, but  they  can't  help  but  be  accentuated  by  it.  We  must  act 
in  a  way  that  lets  our  children  and  young  people  know  this. 

The  antitrust  exemption  we  passed  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  I  am  confident  and  encouraged  that  the  TV  and  movie  indus- 
tries will  make  significant  inroads  during  this  industrywide  con- 
ference that  Mr.  Wyden  referred  to  on  TV  violence  scheduled  for 
August. 

Although  I  already  have  heard  about  the  one  new  show  for  the 
fall  season,  as  I  mentioned,  that  is  supposed  to  be  more  violent 
than  anything  that  is  on  the  air  right  now.  I  sincerely  hope  the  in- 
dustry can  make  serious  progress  by  working  as  an  industry,  be- 
cause it  is  always  a  sticky  situation  when  we  get  close  to  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  violence  must  go,  but  we  in  Congress  can't  replace  it  with 
censorship.  The  industrywide  conference  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  ideas,  the  rat- 
ings system  and  the  V-blocker.  The  best  way  to  keep  children  from 
watching  violence  is  for  parents  to  be  personally  involved  in  their 
children's  viewing.  Unfortunately,  most  families  in  this  day  and 
age  do  not  have  that  luxury. 

Two-income  families  are  now  the  norm,  and  more  often  than  not, 
children  watch  television  when  there  is  no  parental  supervision 
available.  No  parents  at  home,  no  control  on  what  the  kids  watch. 
That  is  why,  at  a  minimum,  the  V-blocker  concept  is  an  intriguing 
idea  to  provide  parents  some  control  when  they  are  gone — and  so 
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many  of  them  are  gone  all  the  time.  That  the  V-blocker  and  other 
technological  advances  and  ideas  let  parents  supervise  when  they 
can't  be  present  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration. 

As  I  said,  we  always  have  to  be  concerned  about  censorship,  but 
there  is  room  to  advance  without  crossing  that  line.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  develop  this  and  other  technological  ideas 
that  aren't  censorship,  as  well  as  the  ratings  system,  which  I  think 
is  as  innovative  as  anything  the  movie  industry  has  done  in  the 
past.  These  ideas  represent  a  responsible  attitude  toward  violence 
in  the  media  that  can  be  accomplished  particularly  with  your  lead- 
ership. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  again.  Our  other  distinguished  witness. 
Congressman  Joe  Kennedy,  has  been  a  long  time  leader  on  this 
issue.  We  welcome  him  to  the  subcommittee  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want 
to  thank  Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Wyden  for  the  participation  and  com- 
mitment they  are  showing  today,  and  to  you,  Ed,  in  particular.  I 
think  your  leadership  on  this  issue  is  second  to  none  in  the  Con- 
gress. Your  persistence  and  your  innovative  and  really  creative 
ways  of  circumventing  the  difficulties  posed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment in  trying  to  empower  parents  in  this  country  to  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise some  judgment  is  really  to  be  commended. 

I  know  how  concerned  you  have  been  about  not  only  the  harm 
of  violent  television,  but  also  protecting  our  Constitution,  And  to 
try  to  meander  your  way  through  that  channel  is  difficult,  and  you 
have  done  a  really  commendable  job,  and  we  want  to  thank  you, 
those  of  us  that  are  not  only  in  Congress  but  also  are  parents.  We 
are  particularly  thankful  to  you  for  your  efforts  in  looking  out  for 
our  children. 

I  want  to  thank  both  Jack  and  Ron  for  their  participation  this 
morning.  And  I  am  here  really  to  talk  as  a  parent  who  has  two 
sons  that  experience  violence  on  television  in  ways  that  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  that  don't  watch  prime  time  television  on  a  regular 
basis  can  really  imagine. 

When  I  am  home  on  weekends  and  see  some  of  the  television 
that  my  kids  are  exposed  to,  I  am  absolutely  astounded  by  the  vio- 
lence that  they  see  on  a  regular  basis. 

I  remember  as  a  child  growing  up  with  so  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters when  my  parents  would  take  us  to  a  movie,  if  there  was  vio- 
lence, my  mother  would  simply  march  10  or  11  children  up  and  out 
of  the  theater  on  a  regular  basis.  I  don't  think  we  ever  walked  out 
on  any  of  yours,  Jane,  at  least  not  for  that  reason,  but  neverthe- 
less, the  fact  is  that  we,  I  think,  had  a  very  different  culture  in 
America  where  that  kind  of  gratuitous  violence  was  not  even  seen 
on  television. 

There  was  a  family  structure  in  this  Nation  that  in  large  meas- 
ure intervened  when  excessive  violence  and  other  kinds  of  negative 
influences  were  an  overwhelming  aspect  to  the  particular  story 
that  was  being  shown. 
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That  has  changed  in  America.  Along  with  that  change  we  have 
seen  an  increase  in  violence  on  our  streets,  in  violence  in  our 
homes,  in  violence  throughout  the  social  structure  of  our  land.  And 
it  is  something  that  our  Nation  has  got  to  do  something  about. 

The  excellent  initiatives  that  this  committee,  through  your  lead- 
ership, Mr.  Markey,  have  shown  in  terms  of  new  technologies  and 
a  voluntary  ratings  system  are  to  be  commended.  I  as  well  have 
initiated  an  effort  to  try  to  empower  parents  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  800  number  that  would  be  situated  in  the  FCC  for  peo- 
ple to  call  with  comments,  complaints  and  suggestions  about  the  vi- 
olence they  see  on  television.  The  FCC  would  be  required  to  collect 
and  publish  the  comments  and  to  transmit  to  each  station  those 
comments  made  by  their  viewers. 

These  comments  would  then  become  part  of  the  license  process 
for  broadcasters  when  they  seek  renewal  of  those  licenses.  The  bill 
would  empower  parents  and  teachers  and  other  concerned  adults 
to  find  and  to  fight  the  gratuitous  violence  that  invades  their  living 
rooms  every  single  night. 

The  bill  puts  into  their  hands  the  information  needed  to  pressure 
the  local  television  stations  to  begin  to  take  more  seriously  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  all  television  stations  and  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  to  meet  the  educational  and  informational  needs  of 
our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  end,  the  ultimate  solution  may  be  to  give 
ordinary  citizens  the  power  to  express  their  strong  objections  to  the 
trash  their  kids  are  exposed  to. 

Given  these  initiatives,  and  given  the  initiatives  by  both  the  pub- 
lishers of  television  violence,  as  well  as  Hollywood  and  the  TV  pro- 
ducers, I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  conversation  in  August  that  Mr. 
Wyden  referred  to  will  accomplish  its  set  goals.  But  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  an  alternative.  And  I  think  that  it  is  time  that  the 
industry  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  when  they  put  on  violent 
television  show  after  violent  show,  the  only  reason  it  makes  the 
airwaves  is  because  it  is  supported  by  advertisers. 

Now,  all  of  us  run  for  public  office  and  we  buy  a  lot  of  television 
advertising  on  a  regular  basis  every  couple  of  years.  What  we  do 
is  buy  some  ratings  points  and  they  assign  us  some  kind  of  pur- 
chaser of  those  television  time  slots  that  best  gets  our  message 
across.  But  I  bet  most  Members  of  Congress  have  no  idea  what 
shows  their  advertising  is  promoting. 

And  as  well,  I  bet  most  CEO's  of  corporate  America  have  no  idea 
what  Lee  lacocca's  Chryslers  are  advertising  on  television,  and  if 
they  did  know,  I  think  the  corporate  culture  in  America  would  in- 
tervene against  Holl3rwood  and  against  television  stations  that  sim- 
ply want  to  promote  violence  through  advertising. 

So  there  is  an  alternative.  If  Holljrwood  doesn't  get  it  together, 
if  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  move  in  the  Congress  because  of  First 
Amendment  rights,  there  is  an  alternative,  and  that  is  to  organize 
the  advertisers  of  America  to  begin  to  put  their  imprint  on  what 
kinds  of  shows  they  are  willing  to  have  their  advertising  dollars 
support. 

So  I  think  that  there  are  ways  that  we  can  protect  people's  con- 
stitutional rights,  including  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  that 
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purchase  television  time,  not  just  those  that  use  the  airwaves  to 
promote  violence  as  a  side-bar  to  their  mone3miaking  activities. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  work 
with  you,  Mr.  Glickman,  Paul  Simon  and  so  many  others  that  have 
taken  strong  initiatives  in  this  regard.  But  I  think  that  there  are 
ways  to  work  together  with  corporate  America  to  begin  to  establish 
some  new  initiatives  to  begin  to  curb  this  violence. 

I  also  very  much  just  want  to  take  a  brief  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr,  Turner  for  his  initiatives  this  morning.  He  has  always  been  an 
innovative  and  creative  force  in  television,  and  the  fact  that  he 
would  take  this  initiative,  I  think,  is  a  very  serious  effort  on  his 
part  to  do  something  about  the  kind  of  violence  that  our  families 
and  our  children  are  exposed  to. 

And  I  as  a  Member  of  Congress  just  want  to  thank  you,  Ted,  for 
your  initiatives,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  members  of  your  panel  for  your  help  and  assistance  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  Questions  from  the  subcommittee  members? 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  be  very 
brief.  I  think  both  of  you  have  made  an  excellent  contribution.  I 
want  to  just  touch  on  one  point  each  of  you  had  said. 

Danny,  I  think  your  point  about  the  NYPD  show  is  especially  im- 
portant, because  it  really  illustrates  how  this  issue  has  been  han- 
dled in  the  past.  The  history  of  this  is  that  some  time,  the  net- 
works have  been  talking  about  voluntary  efforts.  Last  December, 
they  talked  about  putting  in  place  significant  standards  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  violence  we  know  is  supposed  to  take  place  this  fall. 
But  already,  we  see  in  the  example  you  gave  in  the  NYPD  show 
that  those  standards  are  going  to  be  violated. 

Already  we  are  seeing  that  these  voluntary  standards  are  a  lot 
of  baloney.  And  if  they  really  were  serious,  if  they  were  really  a  se- 
rious effort,  you  wouldn't  see  a  situation  where  after  the  industry 
and  broadcasters  talk  in  December  about  being  serious  about  deal- 
ing with  it,  we  have  already  got  shows  that  are  on  line  and  on  tap 
for  the  fall  to  breach  it. 

So  I  am  going  to  work  very  closely  with  you.  I  think  that  you 
have  done  more  than  meet  this  industry  halfway  in  terms  of  ex- 
tending them  the  olive  branch.  I  think  the  significance  of  this 
NYPD  show  should  not  be  minimized. 

Joe,  I  think  this  idea  you  have  of  advertising  is  very  much  wor- 
thy of  being  followed  up.  In  particular,  to  make  sure  I  get  the  sense 
of  what  you  are  interested  in,  what  you  think  we  ought  to  be  pur- 
suing is,  if  a  company  on  a  regular  basis  with  a  significant  amount 
of  advertising  money  is  sponsoring  violent  shows,  you  think  the 
public  ought  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that,  Ron.  I  think  what  we 
can  do  is  potentially  pull  the  major  advertisers,  and  there  are  not 
that  many  of  them,  in  fact  most  people  would  suggest  there  is  real- 
ly just  a  few  that  control  the  large  segment  of  advertising  dollars 
on  television. 

I  think  you  could  pull  them  together.  And  you  could  ask  them  to 
set  a  certain  standard  by  which  their  products  would  not  be  adver- 
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tised  on  television.  And  I  think  that  those  corporate  executives,  I 
believe,  would  in  fact  adhere  to  that  standard  and  simply  not  pur- 
chase the  kind  of  violent  television  that  Holl3rwood  has  been  throw- 
ing at  the  television  set. 

So  that  is  where  I  believe  there  could  be  a  major  shift  in  the 
power  of  what  gets  on  the  tube,  which  is  now  sort  of  located  in  the 
television  stations  and  the  producers'  hands,  and  shift  that  over  to 
corporate  America's  hands. 

It  is  a  power  that  has  never  really  been  outlined,  it  has  never 
been  organized,  but  I  think  that  this  kind  of  issue  could  mobilize 
the  corporate  executives. 

Listen,  you  pull  together  100,  150  or  200  corporate  executives  in 
America,  show  them  what  their  advertising  dollars  have  been  put- 
ting on  the  tube,  they  are  going  to  be  shocked.  And  you  say  to  them 
that  you  would  like  to  go  through  some  kind  of  ratings  system,  and 
that  we  don't  expect  the  major  car  companies,  the  major  drug  com- 
panies, the  major  health  care  product  companies  in  America  to  be 
advertising  shows  below  a  certain  level  of  violence,  I  think  they 
would  probably  agree  to  it. 

And  I  think  that,  in  and  of  itself,  will  clean  up  television,  at  least 
this  aspect  of  prime  time  television,  network  television,  overnight. 

Mr.  Glickman.  I  would  just  add,  I  think  Joe  makes  a  good  point. 
A  lot  of  the  national  PTA  groups  and  parents'  organizations  are 
starting  to — I  am  not  sa3dng  engage  in  a  boycott  because  that  is 
the  wrong  word — ^but  engage  in  deliberate  discussions  with  major 
advertisers  to  try  to,  again,  protect  children. 

But  I  also  believe  that  what  Mr.  Markey  is  talking  about,  you 
can  accomplish  in  an  indirect  way,  too.  By  having  a  ratings  system 
and  some  form  of  modem  software  on  your  television  set,  and  with 
a  little  bit  of  the  side-bar  negotiating  with  advertisers,  you  are 
going  to  get  advertisers  knowing  which  shows  are  subject  to  paren- 
tal review  very  quickly. 

And  the  marketplace  will  then  work  quite  nicely  to  hopefully 
modify  the  content  of  the  television. 

Mr.  Wyden.  It  is  clear  both  of  you  are  looking  in  very  creative 
ways  to  enhance  marketplace  power  to  empower  parents.  It  is  an 
exciting  set  of  options  you  have  given  us.  I  commend  both  of  you 
for  your  work. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  appreciate  both  of  you  being  here  on  a  Friday 
morning  and  hearing  your  testimony.  As  I  am  sitting  here,  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  this  is  not  a  Republican  issue,  it  is  not  a  Demo- 
crat issue,  it  is  not  a  conservative  or  liberal  issue,  because  as  we 
sit  here,  as  Members  of  Congress,  we  also  sit  here  as  parents,  and 
we  also  sit  here  as  people  sensitive  of  First  Amendment  freedoms 
and  protections. 

And  if  I  understood  your  testimony  and  the  others  that  have 
been  said  today,  we  all  hope  that  through  collaboration  between 
Hollywood,  the  broadcasters  and  cable,  that  something  is  done  in 
August,  something  that  sends  a  very  clear  signal  to  us  that  this 
issue  is  being  addressed,  that  it  is  not  something  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture. 
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But  my  question,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
my  question  is,  what  happens  if  we  don't  get  that  signal,  we  come 
back  here  in  September  and  we  have  already  waited  3  years,  we 
don't  get  the  signal,  there  is  no  clear  game  plan,  what  is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  before  we  act? 

And  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  even  among  the  subcommittee,  I 
think  there  is  some  disagreement,  some  concern,  some  questioning 
about  exactly  which  direction  we  go.  But  I  think  that  we  are  uni- 
fied that  something  must  be  done. 

The  question  is,  how  much  more  time  do  we  wait  if  something 
doesn't  happen  in  August? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Jack,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  do 
just  what  you  are  doing  this  morning,  which  is  to  send  a  message 
that  Hollywood  begins  to  take  very  seriously.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  the  industry  to  police  itself 
You  might  get  something  in  the  short  term  to  get  you  through  the 
fall  sweeps  or  something  like  that  because  they  know  that  a  power- 
ful committee  like  this  is  bearing  down  on  them. 

But  my  sense,  and  which  is  why  I  had  tried  to  approach  the  idea 
from  a  little  different  fashion,  is  to  get  the  advertisers  together— 
I  think  if  you  began  to  organize  the  advertisers  in  a  way  that,  as 
a  for  instance,  could  bring  them  here  to  Washington  and  maybe 
have  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  others  meet  with  those  ad- 
vertisers, call  for  the  kind  of  ratings  schedules,  call  for  the  kind  of 
suggestions  that  this  committee,  through  Mr.  Marke/s  leadership, 
have  already  indicated  in  terms  of  the  labeling  of  violent  shows,  of 
perhaps  some  positive  television  advertisements  that  teach  not  only 
parents  but  the  kids  as  to  how  to  view  television  violence,  that  you 
could  probably  get  those  corporate  executives  to  agree  to  the  rat- 
ings schedule,  as  well  as  to  these  other  steps. 

And  I  think  that  if  you  were  able  to  get  them  organized  in  such 
a  fashion,  that  if  we  could  begin  to  initiate  this  process  with  net- 
work television,  then  a  lot  of  other  pieces  would  begin  to  fall  into 
place,  such  as  cable  television  which,  as  you  are  very  well  aware, 
is  a  whole  different  animal  than  network  television. 

You  have  to  approach  it  one  step  after  another,  but  I  would  urge 
this  committee  to  send  very  strong  signals  that  if  they  don't  get 
their  act  together  by  August,  you  are  going  to  be  taking  very  swift 
action. 

I  think  the  American  people  look  at  the  violence  that  takes  place 
in  urban  streets,  in  every  community  across  America,  and  says, 
look,  the  Congress  has  to  find  something  to  do  about  it,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  this  panel  is  trying  to  do, 

Mr.  Glickman.  We  passed  this  antitrust  exemption.  Jack,  for  3 
years  to  give  them  some  time  to  work  together.  I  haven't  seen  very 
much  come  out  of  it.  We  have  got  this  conference  in  August.  If  I 
felt  like  there  was  a  real  conscious,  legitimate  effort  to  work  to- 
gether, then  it  would  probably  be  worthwhile  extending  that  ex- 
emption for  another  year  or  two.  But  I  don't  want  to  do  that  just 
as  holding  action,  either. 

And,  therefore,  I  think  what  Ed  is  talking  about  in  his  bill,  I 
mean  whether  it  is  in  legislative  reform  or  whatever,  which  is  mov- 
ing towards  some  sort  of  ratings  system  as  well  as  some  form  of 
software  to  give  parents  control,  is  a  good  thing  to  do  notwithstand- 
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ing  what  the  networks  and  the  broadcasters  and  the  cable  opera- 
tors are  going  to  do.  I  think  Congress  needs  to  push  in  any  event. 

The  problem  with  all  of  this  is  bigger  than  just  television.  It  is 
culture  in  America.  We  don't  have  parents  at  home.  Nobody  is 
monitoring  kids.  They  are  doing  whatever  they  want.  The  TV  set 
has  become  the  third  parent.  You  can't  solve  the  whole  problem 
just  by  bashing  the  television  industry,  although  they  share  a  large 
responsibility  for  it. 

Somehow  the  family  in  this  country  has  to  come  into  this  action 
and  be  a  partner.  That  is  why  what  Ed  is  talking  about  has  some 
relevance  to  all  this  stuff.  Here  at  least  you  let  the  parent,  if  he 
or  she  sees  an  R  or  X  or  whatever  kind  of  rating  system,  can  have 
some  moral  imperative  to  make  some  judgments,  or  if  there  is  a 
chip  on  there,  maybe  there  is  some  way  to  stop  the  programming 
for  that  period  of  time,  although  that  is  no  miracle  answer  as  well. 

I  don't  think  we  should  all  stop  just  because  the  industry  is 
meeting  in  August. 

Mr.  Fields.  I  appreciate  you  bringing  to  our  attention  this  new 
program  in  the  fall,  and  this  person  boasting  that  this  would  be  the 
first  TV  program  with  an  R  rating.  I  turned  to  my  counsel  and  she 
informed  me  that  the  network  is  going  to  put  a  warning,  a  parental 
warning  concerning  this  particular  show. 

You  know,  we  sit  up  here  and  talk  about  sensitivity  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms  and  rights,  and  we  should,  but  I  think  that 
our  broadcasters  in  Hollywood  should  be  a  little  sensitive  about  our 
concern,  not  just  as  a  subcommittee,  but  each  of  us  represent 
575,000  people.  The  majority  of  us  are  parents.  And  we  are  greatly 
concerned,  and  we  have  created  this  atmosphere  in  which  there  can 
be  collaboration  to  voluntarily,  you  know,  work  this  issue  out. 

And  I  think  it  is  important,  just  as  the  chairman  and  Ron  and 
others  have  tried  to  do,  and  the  two  of  you,  to  send  a  very  clear 
signal  that  if  something  is  not  done  voluntarily,  the  Congress  is 
going  to  act. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  our 
colleagues  for  their  good  work.  The  last  time  we  had  a  hearing, 
what,  about  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  happened  that  it 
was  the  week  many  of  us  had  our  senior  interns  here  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  week,  and  all  of  my  senior  interns  came  down  and 
watched  a  good  portion  of  the  hearing. 

And  afterwards,  over  lunch,  I  was  amazed  at  how  that  issue  of 
TV  violence  reverberates  even  among  elderly  citizens  whose  kids 
are  long  grown  up,  but  have  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  their 
grandchildren,  obviously,  and  just  about  the  whole  concept  of  vio- 
lence on  television. 

And  they  told  me  that  of  all  the  things  that  they  were  participat- 
ing in  that  week,  that  the  hearing  on  TV  violence  was  the  most 
poignant  and  the  one  they  talked  the  most  about  when  they  went 
back  home. 

So  I  think  we  have  really  found  an  issue  that  many  of  us  can 
rally  around,  no  matter  what  our  political  persuasion  is,  and  that 
certainly  is  the  first  step  in  trying  to  get  something  done  in  a  posi- 
tive way  for  the  American  public. 
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So  again,  I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  hearing,  and  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  for 
their  good  work  in  this  area.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  Just  a  little  bit  of  history  so  you  can  have  some 
sense  of  what  we  are  concerned  with  here.  1941:  the  industry  says, 
we  will  try  to  do  better.  1959:  another  set  of  hearings;  Senator 
Dodd  in  the  1960's.  Late  1960's:  Senator  Pastore,  another  set  of 
hearings,  each  time  saying,  we  will  try  to  do  better,  and  for  a  while 
there  was  improvement  in  each  area. 

My  wife  is  a  psychiatrist,  and  she  tells  me  there  is  a  term,  actu- 
ally, a  medical  term  for  this,  and  it  is  called  a  "flight  into  health": 
once  the  patient  realizes  how  difficult  the  therapy  is  going  to  be, 
they  immediately  say  I  am  all  better,  I  don't  need  to  be  here  again. 
I  feel  so  much  better,  I  won't  take  another  drink  or  more  drugs, 
whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  all  better.  Flight  into  health. 

To  a  certain  extent,  that  may  be  what  the  industry  is  doing  right 
now,  saying  '*We  are  so  concerned,  we  want  to  talk  about  it",  but 
in  fact  just  waiting  for  the  heat  to  die  down  before  the  pathology 
returns  as  it  has  done  inexorably  for  4  decades  now. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  giving  permanent  power  to  the  par- 
ents. Once  they  can  see  which  programs  are  rated  with  a  V,  and 
they  have  the  remote  control  in  their  hands  they  have  the  ability 
to  block  out  not  just  a  single  program,  but  an  entire  channel  if  they 
want.  But,  if  they  don't  want  MTV  in  their  home  and  as  part  of 
their  basic  cable  package,  they  have  no  way  of  getting  it  out;  or  if 
they  want  to  buy  CNN  and  along  comes  MTV  with  it,  they  are 
stuck  with  it. 

People  should  have  the  right  to  block  out  not  only  a  single  pro- 
gram, but  an  entire  channel,  and  not  only  an  entire  channel  but 
a  single  program,  and  they  shouldn't  have  to  sit  by  the  television 
set  all  day  long  in  order  to  have  to  do  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  just  said,  it  is  not  the  1950's. 
Mom  is  not  home  with  a  bowl  of  tomato  soup  and  a  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwich  at  noontime  when  the  kids  come  home  anymore. 
That  era  is  gone.  Kids  have  a  remote  control  in  their  hands. 

The  television  executives  have  said  over  the  years  that  it  is  up 
to  the  parents  to  shut  off  the  set.  It  is  their  responsibility.  Well, 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  giving  the  parents  the  respon- 
sibility. But  since  they  are  not  home  all  day  and  the  kids  are 
watching  TV,  we  will  let  them  turn  off  the  violence  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  whole  day.  Or  we  will  let  them  turn  it  off  for  the 
week  or  for  the  month,  just  by  remote  control  programming  of  the 
set,  and  then  they  can  hand  the  remote  over  to  the  kid. 

So  in  that  way,  we  feel  that  advertisers  will  listen,  because  there 
is  no  question  violence  sells.  That  is  why  advertisers  put  their 
products  on  those  programs.  But  as  you  can  see,  anti-violence  sells 
as  well,  to  Congress  and  to  parents  across  the  country. 

And  in  this  conflict,  I  think  that  some  kind  of  accommodation  be- 
tween technology,  voluntary  restraints  by  the  broadcasters,  and 
pressure  on  the  advertisers  will  result  in  a  permanent  change  of 
conduct,  primarily  because  if  you  want  to  put  on  extremely  violent 
programming,  you  must  be  prepared  for  10  percent  of  the  people 
in  this  country  to  block  it  out. 
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By  the  way,  it  is  only  a  very  narrow  wedge  of  the  population  that 
most  advertisers  are  trying  to  target.  That  is,  it  will  be  the  upper 
30  or  40  percentile  of  the  population  that  would  be  able  to  buy  a 
new  television  set  over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  but  those  are  the  pri- 
mary targets  of  most  advertisers  in  our  country. 

And  if  all  of  a  sudden  advertisers  realize  that  they  will  lose  10 
or  15  percent  of  their  target  audience,  they  will  start  to  look  for 
the  programs  all  of  those  families  that  are  targeted  are  watching. 
In  that  way,  the  lower  part  of  the  socioeconomic  spectrum,  those 
who  may  not  have  a  mother  or  father  at  all  in  the  home,  may  be- 
come beneficiaries,  because  that  set  which  is  used  exclusively  for 
most  of  the  day  as  a  baby-sitter  would  in  fact  now  have  the  benefit 
of  a  reduction  in  violent  programming,  even  though  advertisers  are 
not  targeting  them,  because  the  yuppies  are  turning  off  with  the 
remote  control  the  violent  programs. 

So  that  is  the  thought.  So  this  is  some  combination  of  all  of  those 
ideas  that  you,  Dan,  and  Joe,  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
are  all  working  on,  and  I  think  that  this  time  it  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  And  we  will  find  some  combination  that  ensures  that  those 
permanent  pressures  and  power  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  so 
they  have  it  on  a  daily  basis.  Then  I  think  they  will  begin  to  listen. 

We  thank  both  of  you  for  your  cooperation  and  participation. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Now  we  turn  to  our  second  panel,  which  is  a  one- 
man,  multinational  public  interest  group,  Ted  Turner.  In  my  opin- 
ion, when  the  history  books  are  written,  Ted  Turner  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  20  most  important  Americans  in  the  20th  Century. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  you  here  before  us  today,  Mr.  Turner.  You 
have  been  before  the  subcommittee  many  times  in  the  past.  When- 
ever you  are  ready,  please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.E.  TURNER,  CHAIRMAN  AND  PRESIDENT, 
TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM,  INC.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  thank  you.  Chairman  Markey,  Congressman 
Fields  and  members  of  the  Telecommunications  Subcommittee.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Markey.  Is  the  microphone  on  down  there? 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  microphone  on?  Sorry  about  that.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  this  morning. 

We  in  Turner  Broadcasting  have  been  concerned  about  television 
violence  from  the  beginning  of  our  company  in  the  1970's.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  testified  against  TV  and  film  violence 
a  number  of  times  over  the  years.  In  1981,  I  testified  before  this 
very  same  subcommittee  that  television  violence  is,  quote,  the  sin- 
gle most  significant  factor  contributing  to  the  rising  violence  in 
America.  And  I  still  believe  it. 

Violence  is  part  of  our  society.  Television  which  both  reflects  our 
society  and  helps  us  interpret  it,  cannot  and  should  not  avoid  the 
subject.  But  as  a  parent  of  five  children,  I  don't  need  experts  to  tell 
me  that  the  amount  of  violence  on  television  today  and  its  increas- 
ingly graphic  portrayal  can  be  anything  but  harmful  to  young  peo- 
ple. This  is  particularly  true  where  violence  is  glorified  as  a  pre- 
ferred solution  to  the  complex  and  diverse  problems  of  our  society. 
And  it  is  worst  of  all  where  violence  and  sex  are  combined,  as  so 
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often  is  the  case  in  theatrical  movies  and  made  for  television  mov- 
ies, which  will  end  up  on  television  anyway. 

The  Turner  Broadcasting  is  dedicated  to  creating  diverse,  non- 
violent programming  for  networks  and  syndication  market.  We  do 
not  produce  movies  of  the  week  which  sensationalize  the  latest 
tragedies  played  out  in  the  national  news  media.  We  have  produced 
over  60  original  movies  and  mini  series  for  TNT  since  its  launch 
in  1988.  I  am  personally  involved  with  the  stories  of  each  original 
production,  and  I  can  tell  you  categorically  that  these  movies  do 
not  contain  gratuitous  violence,  unlike  many  of  our  competitors. 

I  believe  that  our  record  on  violence  is  good,  but  we  are  not  per- 
fect and  do  not  claim  to  be.  I  believe  we  could  be  fairly  criticized 
for  some  of  our  choices  in  airing  theatrical  movies  which  are  sold 
to  us  in  packages  with  other  less  violent  films.  We  at  Turner 
Broadcasting  are  determined  to  be  part  of  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  TV  violence. 

On  June  9th,  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Markey  at  his  request  outlin- 
ing our  position.  Within  our  company,  we  are  immediately  taking 
a  number  of  steps.  We  have  subscribed  to  the  Broadcast  Network's 
Violence  Code,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  our  own  standards 
and  practices,  which  in  operation  are  stricter  than  the  network 
standards. 

We  have  banned  promotions  for  action  films  and  other  motion 
pictures  that  contain  violence  from  children's  programming,  and  we 
will  assure  that  promotions  appearing  in  family  programming  are 
appropriate  for  family  audiences. 

We  will  apply  the  same  test  to  promotional  materials  contained 
in  paid  advertising  for  theatrical  motion  pictures.  I  will  note  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  several  years  in  the  early  1980s,  I 
personally  made  the  decision  not  to  run  ads  at  all  for  any  motion 
pictures  rated  R  for  violence. 

From  a  studio,  they  told  us  we  would  be  punished  because  if  we 
would  not  clear  their  R  rated  movie  advertising,  they  would  not 
give  us  advertising  for  PG  and  G  rated  films,  and  for  several  years, 
when  we  desperately  needed  every  penny  we  could  to  stay  alive, 
our  company  was  totally  boycotted  by  Hollywood. 

Eventually,  the  studios  began  to  produce  multiple  trailers,  in- 
cluding some  less  violent  and  more  suitable  for  younger  viewers, 
and  we  took  only  the  least  violent  of  the  R  rated  movie  promos,  but 
basically  one  network  or  one  company  alone  cannot  combat  this. 
We  have  to  have — everybody  has  got  to  be  playing  by  the  same  set 
of  rules. 

We  are  reviewing  our  selecting  and  editing  policies  for  theatrical 
movies  and  we  will  label  motion  pictures  containing  violence  where 
parental  discretion  or  guidance  would  particularly  be  promote.  But 
we  will  be  penalized  for  doing  that  unless  the  whole  industry  does 
it  as  well. 

As  the  letter  also  states,  there  are  limits  to  what  one  company 
alone  can  achieve.  We  at  TBS  are  therefore  prepared  to  join  in  any 
joint  approach  to  the  violence  problem  that  can  be  agreed  to  by  the 
principal  players.  We  intend  to  participate  actively  in  the  August 
2nd  industry  violence  conference  and  to  press  for  action.  But  I  am 
personally  not  too  optimistic  of  what  is  going  to  come  out  of  that 
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unless  the  pressure  is  kept  on,  because  there  is  just  too  much 
money  involved. 

I  have  talked  to  studio  heads.  Unless  the  pressure  is  kept  on, 
nothing  is  going  to  happen.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  had  3  years 
since  Senator  Simon  and  the  House  passed  this  bill  giving  the  in- 
dustry a  chance  to  respond,  and  you  can  see  so  far  all  that  there 
has  been  a  big  stall,  as  a  practical  standpoint. 

And  you  can  expect  that.  I  mean,  one  of  the  networks  is  owned 
by  a  cigarette  company.  I  wouldn't  be  in  the  cigarette  business  for 
anything.  Another  one  is  owned  by  a  company  that  makes  nuclear 
weapons.  What  do  they  care?  All  they  care  about  is  the  almighty 
dollar. 

The  Hollywood  production  community  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the 
solution,  not  just  because  they  produce  the  new  made  for  television 
material,  but  because  theatrical  motion  pictures  always  make  their 
way  onto  television.  Maybe  not  every  movie  needs  to  air  on  broad- 
cast television  or  basic  cable,  but  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  vio- 
lence we  see  in  the  movies  today,  it  will  be  hard  to  clean  up  tele- 
vision. 

In  particular,  we  are  happy  to  strongly  support  your  call  for  in- 
dustry-developed violence  ratings  combined  with  a  chip  in  tele- 
vision sets  that  it  would  allow  parents  to  black  out  violent  pro- 
gramming. This  approach  will  give  parents  a  realistic  chance  to 
control  their  children's  viewing. 

Use  of  the  violence  chip  by  new  TV  purchasers  should  be  enough 
to  cause  changes  in  programming  that  will  benefit  all  viewers,  and 
so  would  the  pressure  that  will  come  from  advertisers.  Program- 
mers will  generally  not  want  to  present  programming  labeled  as 
excessively  violent  in  children's  and  family  time  periods. 

Also,  it  is  likely  that  in  many  TV  homes  new  technology  will 
allow  parents  to  exercise  the  kinds  of  control  you  call  for,  using  ex- 
isting television  sets  within  the  next  5  years. 

I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  an  article  in  this 
week's  Broadcasting  Magazine,  and  this  is  why  the  rating  system 
will  work.  It  says,  the  headline  of  it  is,  "Violent  Code  Could  be  Eco- 
nomic Scarlet  Letter".  Advertisers  could  balk  at  buying  shows  rated 
as  violent,  what  Joe  Kennedy  spoke  of  earlier,  but  this  is  from  the 
advertiser's  point  of  view. 

While  the  debate  rages  over  whether  a  rating  system  for  violent 
TV  programs  will  combat  violence  in  society,  one  thing  is  for  cer- 
tain, such  a  system  or  lock  box  for  parents  to  block  out  certain 
channels  would  likely  have  a  big  impact  on  how  and  where  adver- 
tisers spend  their  money. 

"A  number  of  advertisers  have  very  stringent  guidelines  with  re- 
spect to  sex  and  violence,  and  shows  with  advisories  saying  paren- 
tal guidance  suggested  because  of  graphic  scenes  will  have  those 
advertisers  asking  to  be  pulled  out,"  said  Bill  Croesdale,  president, 
Network  Broadcast,  Western  International  Media. 

While  it  is  believed  in  some  circles  that  warnings  entice  viewers, 
thus  enticing  viewership,  that  is  not  the  case  when  it  comes  to  ad- 
vertisers. Although  advertisers'  boycotts  have  not  been  effective 
media  buyers  so  far,  other  publicity  over  certain  shows  could  lead 
to  boycott  letters  going  to  the  chief  executives  of  advertisers  and 
those,  Mr,  Croesdale  said,  are  often  effective. 
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Advertisers,  Croesdale  said  will  show  up  on  those  lists  only  once 
before  they  say  they  never  want  their  companies'  names  to  appear 
on  such  a  list  again.  There  is  also  concern  that  a  rating  system 
could  make  finding  shows  to  boycott  all  the  easier  for  media  watch- 
dogs. 

While  network  programming  executives  have  spent  much  of 
their — of  the  last  month  preparing  for  and  testifying  in  hearings  on 
Capitol  Hill,  their  counterparts  in  sales  are  weary  of  the  subject. 
"It  is  a  pretty  sensitive  issue  here  right  now,"  one  network  execu- 
tive said.  "Anjrtime  you  put  an  advisory  on  anything,  it  is  a  red  flag 
to  advertisers  who  then  pull  out  and  we  lose  money." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  nearly  3  years  since  enactment  of  the 
Television  Violence  Act  of  1989  which  established  an  antitrust  ex- 
emption to  allow  action  against  excessive  television  violence.  You 
and  Senator  Simon  and  other  congressional  leaders  have  every 
right  to  ask  us  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  has  been  ac- 
complished so  far  is  not  nearly  enough. 

We  at  Turner  Broadcasting  are  prepared  to  move  forward  on  the 
basis  of  your  plan. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  M/^KEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Turner,  very  much. 

I  would  like  you  to  return  to  1981  for  a  second  when  you  testified 
before  this  subcommittee  on  that  subject.  I  asked  at  that  time  for 
your  response  to  the  broadcasters'  argument  that  turning  off  the 
set  is  enough  control  for  parents,  and  that  they  m.ust  be  responsible 
for  the  programming  which  their  children  watch. 

Here  is  what  you  said  back  in  1981:  Why  should  the  public  have 
to  turn  off  the  television  sets?  Why,  since  it  is  the  public  air  waves 
that  these  broadcasters  are  using,  why  should  they  have  to  turn 
the  set  off?  You  went  on  to  add,  speaking  of  the  broadcasters,  that 
they  have  as  much  responsibility  as  the  parents  do,  in  my  opinion. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood  that  the  industry  will  react 
without  legislation,  even  if  there  is  a  short-term,  positive  response 
which  is  elicited  from  the  summit  in  August  and  from  the  pressure 
which  is  on  from  the  Congressional  hearings  being  held  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not,  not  unless,  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  unless 
you  keep  the  gun  pointed  at  their  head,  I  don't  think  anything  is 
going  to  happen.  I  think  you  will  just  get  a  lot  of  mumbly,  mealy- 
mouthed  B.S.,  and  then  they  will  just  keep  doing  what  they  are. 
They  just  hope  this  goes  away  like  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  just  hope  you  stay  the  course  this  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  you  are  saying  that  we  would  have  to  almost 
change  this  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Television  and  Violence  and  just  continue  to  have 
hearings  on  this  subject  on  a  permanent  basis,  because  when  we 
stop  these  hearings  and  they  feel  there  is  a  respectable  interval, 
they  will  just  return  to  their  past  conduct? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  you  could  remind  them  this  time  what  you  did 
to  the  cable  industry  most  recently. 

Mr.  Markey.  Maybe  I  will  have  you  remind  them  of  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Maybe  that  would  help  straighten  them  out. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  broadcasters  say  that  cable  violence  is  much 
worse  than  broadcasting. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Well,  certainly  the  pay  television  services,  and  some 
of  it,  there  are  some  of  the  networks  that  are  much  better,  like  the 
Disney  Channel,  and  I  would  say  that  our  channels  are  on  average 
better  than  the  broadcast  channels. 

But  the  pay  movie  channels  and  the  pay  per  view  channels  tele- 
vise all  the  latest  theatrical  movies  uncut  and  uncensored.  Now, 
they  are  an  extra  purchase.  But  with  this  lock  box  or  this  chip  you 
are  talking  about,  those  could  be  blocked  out,  because  as  Congress- 
man Kennedy  pointed  out,  and  as  you  mentioned,  there  are  so 
many  homes  today,  the  majority  where  children  don't  have  a  par- 
ent there  to  watch  what  they  are  viewing,  because  of  two-income 
families. 

But  this  lock  box  would  straighten  it  out,  it  would  block  out  ev- 
erything that  was  violent. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  your  contention  would  be  then  that  the  cable  in- 
dustry is  much  more  receptive  to  new  technologies  than  the  broad- 
casting industry? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  on  the  programming  committee,  of  course,  and 
I  strongly  recommended  to  the  cable  programmers  that  we  should 
go  along  with  this  violence  rating,  and  we  should  go  along  with  the 
chip  too,  and  I  believe  at  that  meeting,  even  though  it  hasn't  been 
made  public,  that  the  majority  of  the  cable  programmers  went 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  Markey.  Well,  what  is  it  then  that  distinguishes  the  broad- 
casters from  the  cable  people?  Why  would  your  industry  be  more 
receptive  to  it  and  the  broadcasters  not? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  cablecaster  and  I  am  not 
invited  to  the  broadcaster  meetings.  We  are  in  competition  with 
them,  and  we  are  aligned  with  the  cable  industry  and  the  broad- 
casters on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I  am  not  there  with  them. 

We  will  be  with  them  there  in  August,  and  it  has  been,  it  has 
been  clear,  our  position  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  early  1970's 
when  I  got  in  this  business  and  realized — remember,  the  U.S.  soci- 
ety is  by  far  the  most  violent  on  earth.  We  have  more  crimes  per 
100,000  people  than  any  other  country  on  earth.  23,000  murders  in 
this  country,  last  year,  100  in  Northern  Ireland.  So  it  is  de  minimis 
in  Northern  Ireland  compared  to  here. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of — and  the  rating  system,  the  rating  system 
and  the  chip  will  go  further  than — and  the  rating  system  works 
pretty  well  for  the  motion  picture  industry.  It  will  work.  Those  peo- 
ple who  want  to  keep  purveying  violence  are  going  to  be  opposed 
to  it  and  they  are  going  to  drag  their  feet.  They  won't  come  in  here 
and — you  know,  they  will  try  and  kill  it  behind  the  scenes  and  so 
forth. 

But  if  you  stay  the  course — I  know  they  are  very  concerned.  I 
have  talked  to,  just  in  the  last  few  months,  to  the  head  of  one  of 
the  studios  that  creates — one  of  the  largest  creators  of  television 
programming  and  one  who  makes  very  violent  movies  who  said,  I 
know  these  programs  are  awful,  but  we  make  too  much  money  not 
to  make  them. 

So  there  is  going  to  have  to  be — the  pressure  will  have  to  be  put 
on  to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  act,  that  our  industry  will  not 
act  without  the  pressure.  I  mean  they  have  had  50  years  to  do  it 
and  haven't  yet. 
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Mr.  Markey.  What  would  you  say  to  a  broadcaster  who  would 
contend  that  the  cable  industry  is  more  supportive  of  a  computer 
chip  resolution  of  this  issue  because  that  will  give  even  more  con- 
trol over  the  fate  of  the  broadcasting  industry  to  the  cable  industry, 
and  that  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  technology;  that  is,  the 
cable  industry  and  the  bottleneck  control  which  they  have  over  it 
will  further  enhance  the  competitive  edge  of  the  cable  industry  ver- 
sus the  broadcasters. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  everybody  has  got  to  do  it.  Congressman. 

I  would  say  to  the  broadcasters  that  they  better  go  along  with 
the  rating  system  and  one  with  teeth  like  the  MPAA  has,  we  can't 
use  the  act  system  that  the  MPAA  has  with — I  like  the  V  for  vio- 
lence, and  then  something  equivalent  to  a  GP  and  a  G  rating, 
maybe  three  ratings  categories  would  be  my  idea,  and  that — ^but  all 
segments  of  the  industry,  the  networks  and  also  the  syndicators 
and  the  television  stations,  because  a  lot  of  these  really  violent 
shows  are  syndicated  rather  than  coming  from  the  network. 

The  tabloid  news  shows  which  are  some  of  the  most  violent  of  all, 
Inside  Edition  and  Hard  Copy,  what  do  you  think  it  is,  it  is  exactly 
what  it  says,  it  is  much  violence,  in  mixing  news  and  quasi  news 
and  violence  together,  all  those  shows  should  be  labeled,  should  be 
labeled  V. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  what  would  you  respond  to  the  contention  that 
while  it  may  be  logistically  simple  to  label  a  couple  of  hundred 
movies  a  year,  it  is  just  completely  impossible  to  put  ratings  on  all 
of  the  television  programming  and  all  of  the  cable  programming 
that  runs  every  single  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  not  true.  Once  you  label  a  program,  you 
label  it.  And  it  will  not  be  that  great  a  problem.  I  think  that  the 
way  that  the  system — it  should  be  self-regulated,  but  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  a  protest  system  within  the  industry  where  if  one 
network  doesn't  make — refuses  to  label  a  program  V,  that  other 
people  in  the  industry  think  should  be,  that  there  is  a  neutral 
board  that  could  review  the  program,  like  an  MPAA  board  and  put 
the — so  you  could  basically  protest  somebody's  self-rating  and  take 
it  to  a  neutral,  a  neutral  place. 

There  wouldn't  be  many  programs  that  went  that  route,  but  at 
least  there  would  be  a  way  to — for  the  industry  to  police  itself  if 
there  was  one  or  two  members  that  refused  to  go  along. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  you  don't  really  believe,  then,  that  they  have  a 
legitimate  contention  that  this  would  be 

Mr.  Turner.  Absolutely  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  pro- 
grams can't  be  rated,  and  inexpensively. 

Mr.  Markey.  Now,  inside  of  each  network  or  each  entertainment 
company  right  now,  is  there  at  least  an  informal  group  that  is  look- 
ing at  all  of  this  programming? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  certainly  is  in  our  company. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  what  does  that  group  do? 

Mr.  Turner.  They  review  programs,  and  we  edit,  we  edit  theat- 
rical movies.  The  movies  are  sold  in  packages  of  30,  50,  100  films, 
and  there  are  so  many  nonviolent  films,  but  the  violent  films  are 
packaged  in,  and  what  we  do  is  we  edit  them. 

But  we  are  and  have  been  more  recently,  because  of  competitive 
pressures,  aired  more  violent  films  than  we  used  to  because  we 
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have  to  stay  competitive  in  a  50-channel  environment.  We  have, 
after  my  personally  fighting  it  for  a  number  of  years,  we  have 
eased  up  on  our  standards,  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth. 

I  mean  at  least  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  because  we  are  being 
forced  to  do  it  by  the  competition. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  each  network  whether  cable  or  broadcast  then 
makes  a  knowledgeable,  informed  decision  on  every  program,  every 
single  day,  and  in  essence,  is  giving  each  program  a  rating  them- 
selves right  now. 

We  are  not  adding,  in  other  words,  some  significant  new  burden 
to  them;  they  already  are  making  these  decisions  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  edit  in  or  edit  out  in  terms  of  the  programs  they  are 
putting  on  their  channels. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  they — I  can't  speak  with  absolute  accuracy. 
I  remember  several  years  ago  when  General  Electric  bought  NBC, 
that  they  announced  that  they  were  completely  disbanding  their 
standards  and  practices  unit  and  they  let  15  people  go. 

And  then  they  got  in  such  trouble  with  just  outrageously  violent 
programming  that  they  hired  a  couple  of  people.  But  that  is  GE  for 
you,  you  know,  the  people  that  have  stolen  from  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
so  many  times,  100  indictments  in  the  last  30  years.  You  know, 
what  did  you  expect  from  them? 

Mr.  Markey.  But  just  thinking  of  it  generically  for  a  second, 
your  opinion  then  is  that  the  personnel  inside  each  of  these  net- 
works, inside  of  these  independent  channels  are  making  these  deci- 
sions all  day  long,  every  single  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  they  should  have  been  making  them  a  long 
time  ago.  We  have  waited  50  years  for  this  and  finally  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  action.  Unfortunately,  our  society  already  has  paid 
the  price.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  been  murdered, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  it.  And  they  are  guilty  of 
murder,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  We  all  are.  Me  too. 

Mr.  Markey.  My  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Turner,  I  think  the  answer  is  obvious  to  the 
question  I  am  about  to  ask,  but  I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  spell  it  out  for  us. 

The  question  is  why  do  you  have  and  have  had  since  your  incep- 
tion, stricter  standards  than  the  other  networks,  the  other  broad- 
casters? 

Mr.  Turner.  Why?  Because  I  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  with 
what  I  do.  I  went  into  broadcasting  to  serve  the  public  interests, 
and  I  love  my  country  and  I  love  people,  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
all  this  murder  and  mayhem  and  increasing  crime. 

I  mean  we  had  greater  poverty  in  this  country  during  the  Great 
Depression  than  we  do  today  by  a  huge  majority.  The  poverty  was 
much  greater,  but  the  rate  of  crime  was  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  it 
is  today.  And  I  put  it,  the  main  cause  of  it,  I  put  in  my  own  mind 
is  television  and  movies. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  you  have  been  more  than  competitive  with  oth- 
ers. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fields.  There  has  been  then  natural  growth  in  your  com- 
pany, in  your  enterprises. 
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Let  me  turn  to  this  question.  In  August  we  are  going  to  have  this 
historic  summit,  perhaps  the  first  time  in  communication  history 
where  cable  and  Hollywood  and  the  broadcasters  are  going  to  sit 
at  a  common  table  and  talk  about  an  issue  that  is  pervasive  in 
America. 

If  you  could  dictate  or  guide  what  comes  out  of  that  August  sum- 
mit, what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  would  be,  I  would  be  happy  at  this  point  to  see 
how  it  worked  with  a  meaningful  rating  system  for  violence  similar 
to  what  the  motion  picture  companies,  what  the  MPAA  has,  and 
for  them  to  endorse  the  technology  that  you  are  going  to  see  after 
I  leave  about  how  to — how  a  parent  can  push  a  simple  little  button 
and  get  this  garbage  out  of  their  homes  when  they  are  not  there. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  do  you  think  the  time  frame  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  rating  system,  or  if  we  go  the  direction  of  mandating 
a  chip,  what  is  the  time  frame? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  that  after  this  August  2nd  meeting  or  with- 
in a  month  of  it,  if  the  industry  doesn't  come  up  with — doesn't  come 
up  with,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  I  think  Congress  should  act  and  ram 
it  down  their  throats.  It  is  bipartisan  too,  which  is  great.  One  of 
the  few  things  we  all  agree  on. 

I  mean  the  body  of  evidence,  you  have  already  had  George 
Gubbner  and  the  psychologists  and  the  doctors  and  the  educators; 
the  linkage  is  there.  I  mean  you  made  the  cigarette  companies  put 
on  labeling  and  we  have  the  right  to  bear  arms,  but  we  don't  have 
the  right  to  have  nuclear  weapons,  I  mean,  you  know,  individuals, 
I  always  kind  of  wanted  to  be  a  nuclear  power,  but  I  think  it  is 
right  that  individuals  can't  own  nuclear  weapons  and  I  don't  think 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  own  Howitzers  or  F- Ill's,  be  fully  armed 
and  everything,  and  these  violent  television  programs,  we  know  the 
evidence,  it  has  made  us  the  most  violent  Nation  on  earth. 

More  than  that,  these  movies  and  television  programs  are  ex- 
ploited all  over  the  world,  making  the  whole  world  more  violent 
and  you  can  do  something  about  it.  It  is  not  going  to  happen  if  you 
don't.  But  let's  go  with  a  rating  system,  cram  that  down  their 
throats  and  the  chip.  If  they  don't  do  it  voluntarily,  you  go  ahead 
and  do  it. 

I  don't  like  government  intervention,  but  this  time,  if  the  indus- 
try doesn't  act,  it  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let's  go  one  step  further.  Let's  say  that  the  industry 
does  act,  or  let's  say  they  do  not  act,  and  we  come  up  with  some 
type  of  policy  or  perhaps  some  type  of  mandate.  You  know,  you  are 
speaking  today  to  a  much  larger  audience  than  just  the  five  of  us 
before  you. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  would  the  television  world,  the  entertainment 
world  look  like  without  violence? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  would  still  be  violence;  there  would  be  vio- 
lence, but  it  would  not  be  gratuitous  violence,  it  would  be  the  same 
kind  of  violence  that  was  in  Shakespeare.  They  just  wouldn't  make 
it  look  like — wouldn't  make  it  look  like  fun. 

You  know,  right  now  out  of  the  programs,  they  make  it  look  like 
violence  is  appropriate,  that  murder  is  appropriate,  that  it  is  a  kick 
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to  beat  up  women  and  then  abuse  them  sexually  and  rape  and 
mayhem.  You  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Fields.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  world  without  gratu- 
itous violence. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  right.  I  mean  violence,  violence,  if  it  is — we 
just  produced  a  movie  about  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  52,000  people 
died.  But  when  you  see  that  movie,  you  are  going — ^you  come  out 
thinking  violence  is  bad,  which  it  is. 

Violence  is  inappropriate,  as  in  the  opening  statement,  violence 
is  inappropriate  in  today's  world. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let  me  move  to  one  other  area  and  then  I  will  yield 
back. 

The  chairman  and  I  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  about  a 
number  of  different  things  and  we  realize  that  this  subcommittee, 
quite  a  pulpit,  you  know,  to  air  views  that  we  hear  back  in  our  con- 
gressional district,  and  we  hope  are  heard  by  various  segments  of 
various  industries. 

Congressman  Kennedy  today  talked  about  the  advertisers.  What 
role  should  we  play  in  regard  to  the  advertising  community?  As  an 
example,  do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  we  had  a  hearing 
and  ^ye  brought  some  of  the  advertising  groups  in  knowing  that  by 
bringing  them  in,  whatever  we  do,  whatever  we  say  is  going  to  be 
picked  up  in  their  trade  journals  and  their  communications,  but  to 
let  them  know  how  serious  this  issue  is,  and  you  know,  perhaps 
probe  to  find  out  what  effect  a  rating  system  would  have  in  regard 
to  their  advertising  dollars? 

You  know,  what  role  does  that  have  in  this  entire  debate,  if  we 
did  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  industry  would  go  along  with  this  rating  sys- 
tem, as  that  article  I  read  you,  we  wouldn't  need  to  bring  the  ad- 
vertisers in.  Most  of  them  are  concerned  about  their  corporate  im- 
ages. 

But  right  now,  they  are  into  it.  They  know  about  the  violent  pro- 
grams. Some  advertisers  like  Johnson  &  Johnson  do  make  an  effort 
to  stay  out  of  them,  and  there  are  some  others  that  do.  But  most 
of  them  look  the  other  way.  You  know,  they  say  oh,  there  is  so 
much  violence,  if  we  don't  advertise  in  the  violent  programs,  then 
we  won't  get  enough,  we  won't  get  enough  coverage.  So  they  look 
the  other  way. 

You  know,  like — was  it  Saul  at  the  stoning  of  Saint  Stephen. 
When  the  Lord  came  to  him,  he  said  Lord,  I  didn't  throw  any  rocks. 
He  said  yes,  but  you  didn't  raise  your  hand  to  stop  it  either. 

They  go  along  with  it.  Bringing  them  in  and  jawboning  with 
them,  there  are  so  many  different  programs  and  the  chairmen  of 
these  companies  can't  make  the  decisions.  But  if  there  is  a  rating 
system,  it  will  be  real  easy.  You  got  to  have  the  rating  system,  that 
will  take  care  of  the  advertisers  by  itself. 

The  rating  system,  most  advertisers,  once  that  rating  system  is 
put  in,  will  stay  out  of  the  V  rated  programs,  Inside  Edition  and 
so  forth  that  are  in  there  now,  and  it  will  drive  those  programs  off 
the  air.  Yes,  television  will  be  a  little  more  Pollyanna  than  it  was. 
But  what  is  wrong  with  more  shows  like  the  Cosby  Show? 

You  know,  those  shows  get  good  ratings  too. 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Turner,  I  just  commend  you  for  all  of  your  work,  and  it  is 
really  refreshing  to  have  someone  come  before  us  and  speak  Eng- 
lish and  not  usually  the  congressional  babble  that  we  have  in  so 
many  of  these  debates. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions.  The  first  is,  my 
sense  is  that  if  the  industry  was  really  serious  about  turning  this 
around,  they  would  take  on  a  show  like  NYPD  Blue  that  you  would 
hear  people  really  speaking  out  on  it.  Because  I  think  that  show 
in  effect  coming  out  at  the  time  when  the  so-called  standards  are 
supposed  to  kick  in,  basically  blows  open  that  these  standards  are 
a  farce,  that  they  are  a  stall. 

I  mean  you  look  at  the  standards,  for  example.  Let  me  read  you 
a  couple  of  the  sections:  "Extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  in  any 
theme."  Well,  that  is  really  a  bold  position  for  the  industry  to  stake 
out.  Then  it  says  "Certain  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  may  be  ac- 
ceptable." I  mean  you  just  read  your  way  through  it. 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  everybody  would  go  along  with.  I 
mean  don't  you  think  that  if  the  industry  was  serious,  they  would 
be  willing  to  speak  out  about  a  show  like  NYPD  Blue  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  coming  out  this  fall,  right  when  their  new  approach  is 
supposed  to  kick  in? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  I  know  the  industry  is  not  serious.  The  indus- 
try is  not  serious  because  it  hasn't  taken  any  action  in  the  last  40 
years,  as  the  evidence  mounted,  and  their  lack  of  willingness  to  go 
along  with  this. 

You  have  had  the  network — ^the  over  the  air  network  chiefs  in 
here  already,  and  some  of  the  producers,  and  you  know,  they  are 
giving  you  the  runaround. 

Mr.  Wyden.  I,  when  I  talked  earlier  about  the  August  con- 
ference, in  effect  suggested  that  I  would  like  to  see  a  very  different 
kind  of  approach  come  out  of  August,  and  I  just  think  the  fact  that 
you  are  going  to  be  at  the  table  and  saying  what  you  have  said 
today  is  going  to  be  enormously  helpful. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  us  get  away  from  the  kind  of  baloney  that 
is  in  these  voluntary  standards  and  move  to  more  specific.  I  mean 
for  example,  what  I  hear  at  home  from  parents  is  that  they  think 
that  the  violent  programs  ought  to  be  on  the  air  primarily  when 
kids  aren't  watching,  during  the  hours  when  kids  aren't  watching, 
that  the  promotional  spots  shouldn't  be  targeted  to  violence,  be- 
cause of  course  that  feeds  the  whole  audience  for  the  violent  pro- 
gramming in  itself. 

Wouldn't  it  make  it  more  advisable  to  go  after  those  kind  of  spe- 
cifics, rather  than  just  this  kind  of  generalized  happy  talk  that 
makes  up  these  standards  today? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  I  strongly  believe  that  this,  that  this  rating 
system,  this  television  program  rating  system,  with  the  V  and  the 
equivalence  of  PG  and  G  ratings,  that  we  are  talking  about,  that 
they  would  have  teeth  in  them. 

If  they  didn't,  one  good  thing,  the  Congressmen  and  their  staffs 
can  read,  and  if  it  is  not — if  you  don't  feel  like  it  is  satisfactory, 
then  let's  get  some  legislation  going. 
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You  know,  even  though  it  does  get  on  the  edge  of  the  First 
Amendment,  so  did  taking  away  cigarettes'  right  to  advertise  on 
television.  I  mean,  when  it  is  a  public  hazard,  the  public  has  rights 
too. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Well,  it  is  pretty  clear  now  that  the  only  way  broad- 
casters are  going  to  respond  is  if  you  come  down  on  them  with  eco- 
nomic muscle. 

I  mean  we  have  had  just  one  effort  after  another  that  was  sort 
of  good  government  and  willingness  to  give  them  a  great  deal  of  op- 
portunity, and  it  clearly  hasn't  worked.  I  am  glad  you  are  out  there 
using  your  bully  pulpit  and  your  position  in  the  industry  to  try  to 
turn  it  around. 

Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  you  know,  the  Waco  disaster,  at  least  one  major  network 
started  producing  a  show  even  before  the  final  outcome  of  that 
tragedy.  And  as  I  understand  it,  the  other  two  are  quickly  catching 
up  producing  shows  that  you  mentioned  earlier,  docudrama  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Do  you  see  this  as  kind  of  a  metaphor  for  what  we  are  talking 
about  today  and  an  example  of  what  we  are  going  to  face  in  the 
future  with  these  kinds  of  violent  episodes,  and  particularly  the 
ones  that  actually  happen  so  that  it  makes  it  even  more  poignant 
for  the  viewer? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  that  has  been  the  trend— the  trend  has  been 
to  more  graphic  and  bizarre  violence,  mixed  with  sex  and  other 
kinds  of  religious  cults  and  sex.  I  mean  it  gets  more  bizarre,  be- 
cause when  you  have  got  a  violence  culture  in  entertainment,  you 
have  to  constantly  be  coming  up  with  more  violent,  more  violent 
and  bizarre  things  to  get  the  viewers'  attention.  It  is  like  in  the 
Roman  Colosseum. 

You  know,  they  started  with  Christians  and  lions,  the  next  thing 
you  had  elephants  being  killed.  You  know,  it  just  got  to  the  point 
finally  where  the  Roman  people  just  said  let's  stop  it.  Maybe  the 
American  people  have  said  let's  stop  it  here  on  television. 

Mr.  Oxley.  That  is  an  excellent  analogy.  You  said  you  are  going 
to  be  participating  in  the  August  conference.  What  kind  of  coverage 
do  you  predict  the  networks  will  give  to  that  conference  in  their 
news  shows? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have — it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  able  to  predict 
that.  But  every  one  of  you  has  received  a  half-hour  program  that 
CNN  has  done  that  I  asked  them  to  do,  researching  and  putting 
the  whole  situation  in  perspective,  and  you  received  that  half-hour 
video  cassette  yesterday.  CNN  is  already  running  major  stories  on 
it. 

Mr.  Oxley.  But  from  your  past  experience,  do  you  think  that  the 
network  news  programs  will  downplay  that  conference  and  the  ef- 
fects of  TV  violence,  or  do  you  think  that  it  will  make  it  the  lead 
story  in  their  nightly  news? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  really  don't  know.  I  don't  watch  network  news 
much. 
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Mr.  OxLEY.  Some  people  say  that  these  shows  are  so  driven  by 
the  public's  fascination  with  violence,  and  that  in  fact,  the  more  vi- 
olence, the  higher  the  ratings;  the  higher  the  ratings,  the  more  ad- 
vertising, the  more  advertising,  the  more  money. 

How  do  you  break  that  cycle?  If,  in  fact,  they  are  rig:ht,  if,  in  fact, 
the  public  really  does  have  this  morbid  fascination  with  Waco  dis- 
asters and  the  like,  is  it  possible  that  we  could  have  this  come  back 
in  our  face,  if  you  will,  that  we  may  have  very  much  misinterpreted 
what  the  public  really  wants,  and  is  that  a  concern  for  you? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  first  of  all,  it  is  hard  to  speak  of  the  public. 
There  is  a  certain  segment  of  the  population  that  obviously  has  an 
appetite  for  gratuitously  violent  programs.  And  unfortunately  this 
committee  is  not  dealing  with  the  most  violent  form  of  program- 
ming of  all,  which  is  the  theatrical  movies,  like  Single  White  Fe- 
male and — I  can't  remember  all  the  names  of  them,  but  you  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  that  are  the  worst  of  all. 

And  they  will  be  running  on  Home  Box  Office  and  on  pay  per 
view.  But  they  are — ^they  are  on  a  pay  service,  and  we  have  this 
locking  device  that  prevents  them  from  coming  to  the  home,  at 
least  they  will  be  unavailable  to  young  people  who  are  the  ones 
that  parents,  that  parents  want  to  avail  themselves  of  this  tech- 
nology, which  I  am  sure  will  be  a  large  segment. 

But  you  are  going  to  take  care,  on  over  the  air  television,  adver- 
tiser-sponsored television,  you  are  going  to  take  care  of  a  lot  of  the 
violence  with  this  rating  system,  because  once  that  rating  is  on 
these  programs,  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  advertisers  that  are 
not  going  to  go  into  them,  because  it  is  too  easy  for  the  boycott 
groups  and  others  to  target  them  and  punish  them  for  punishing 
our  society  by  sponsoring  those  rotten  programs. 

So  that  if  we  can  get  the  lock  box  and  we  can  get  the  rating  sys- 
tem that  your  committee  has  already  come  up  with,  that  is  the  so- 
lution that  is  simplest  and  easiest,  that  will  take  care  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  problem,  and  then  a  couple  of  years  from  now,  you  can 
revisit  it  if  there  is  still  too  much  of  it,  but  that  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  correcting  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Well,  it  is  obvious  the  technology  is  available  now 
that  you  can  do  that,  that  indeed,  you  can  block  programming. 

Do  you  or  does  anybody  really  need  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
that  kind  of  blocking  ability?  Can't  the  industry  do  it  now  without 
even  waiting  for  some  type  of  congressional  approval  or  mandate? 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  the  lock  box  doesn't  mean  much  unless,  and 
the  rating  system,  unless  it  is  programmed,  unless  the  system  is 
programmed  for  that.  I  mean  at  one  time  UHF  reception  capability 
was  agreed  to  and  maybe  passed  by  this  body,  and  certainly  the 
closed-captioning  was  something  that  the  government  helped  to  get 
put  installed  in  the  television  sets. 

And  you  certainly  took  very  strong  action  against  the  cable  tele- 
vision industry  last  year.  If  the  broadcasters  don't  knuckle  under 
as  far  as  this  violence  issue  is  concerned,  just  take — give  them  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  you  gave  the  cable  industry. 

You  know,  it  is  only  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  They  certainly  had  a  role  in  the  prodding  the  cable 
industry  took  anyway. 
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Mr.  Turner.  That  is  right.  They  helped  fry  the  cable  industry. 
Maybe  we  can  come  back  and  pay  them  back  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Well,  as  you  know,  most  of  the  court  decisions  on  the 
First  Amendment  have  been  much  more  flexible,  if  you  will,  on 
dealing  with,  on  the  obscenity  area  dealing  with  children  versus 
adults. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  work  through  some  kind  of  a 
situation  where  at  least  during  the  prime  time  of  children  view- 
ing— and  staying  on  a  lot  firmer  ground  on  the  First  Amendment — 
based  on  the  accessibility  of  children  to  that  kind  of  programming 
in  those  time  slots,  that  we  might  move  it  to  a  different  time  slot. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr,  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  OK.  But  your  answer  to  my  previous  question  was 
that  you  have  to  have  the  rating  system  to  make  the  software  and 
this  programming,  the  blocking  mechanism  really  effective? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Market.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Just  to  put  on  the  record  some  of  the  companies  who  have  al- 
ready written  to  the  subcommittee  in  support  of  the  rating  system 
coupled  with  a  computer  chip:  Viacom  supports  it;  TCI  supports  it; 
cable  networks  like  Arts  and  Entertainment  have  already  written 
to  us  in  support  of  it. 

So  there  clearly  is  a  dichotomy  between  the  broadcasters'  reac- 
tion so  far  and  the  cable  industry's  reaction  to  this. 

Let  me  turn  now  and  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr. 
Slattery. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  let  me  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  helping  focus  the 
Nation's  attention  on  this  problem  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
entertainment  industry  and  the  business  community,  which  both 
have  a  very  important  role  to  play  in  addressing  this  problem.  So 
I  appreciate  you  doing  that. 

We  need  to  do  more  of  these  kind  of  hearings,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  we  need  to  have  a  hearing  where  we  invite  in  or  try 
to  entice,  shall  we  say,  those  business  interests  in  the  country  that 
are  buying  this  violent  programming  through  their  advertising  dol- 
lars, and  really  make  them  aware  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Because  I  happen  to  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  businesses  in  this 
country  that  probably  place  their  advertising  program  through 
their  ad  agencies  and  have  no  comprehension  of  what  they  are 
doing.  I  hope  that  out  of  these  hearings  a  lot  of  major  businesses 
in  this  country  will  conclude  that  they  are,  in  fact,  a  partner  in  this 
whole  process,  and  they  need  to  step  up  and  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity personally  for  how  they  are  spending  their  advertising  dollars. 

So  I  think  these  kind  of  hearings  hopefully  move  us  in  that  direc- 
tion and  make  people  more  aware  of  how  they  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  advertising  dollars  in  this  country. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  we  have  to  confront  in  this  area  is 
that  each  of  us,  every  American  citizen  is  personally  responsible  for 
the  buying  choices  they  make.  And  when  we  buy  movies  and  take 
them  home  and  watch  them  on  television,  or  we  go  to  the  theaters 
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and  watch  this  craziness  that  is  in  our  theaters,  and  when  we  turn 
on  television  and  watch  these  violent  programs  and  allow  them  to 
be  heard  in  our  living  rooms,  we  are  also  partners  in  this  nonsense. 

So  each  and  every  American  citizen,  every  parent  in  this  country 
has  got  to  start  accepting  their  personal  responsibility  for  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country  too.  You  know,  oftentimes  we  like  to  sit 
back  and  blame  somebody  else.  We  point  the  fmger  all  the  time  at 
somebody  else.  My  dad  used  to  tell  me  whenever  I  was  pointing  my 
fmger  at  someone  else,  there  was  generally  three  fingers  pointing 
back  at  me. 

And  I  think  that  the  American  public  ought  to  understand  this 
also  that  they  are  personally  responsible  every  time  that  they 
spend  their  money  to  buy  a  movie,  to  see  a  movie  in  the  theater 
or  allow  their  children  to  watch  something  in  their  own  living 
rooms. 

And  when  they  are  negligent  by  not  being  more  involved  in  what 
is  going  on  in  their  children's  lives,  they  are  also  responsible  for 
what  is  going  on  here  too. 

I  appreciate  you,  Mr.  Turner,  coming  here  today.  I  know  you  are 
a  busy  man  and  your  wife  is  busy  and  I  appreciate  you  coming 
here.  You  are  not  making  any  money  by  being  here  today  and  I  ap- 
preciate that.  And  I  appreciate  your  straight  talk  too. 

Because  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  already  said,  we  get  our 
ears  full  of  nonsense  around  here.  A  lot  of  smoke  is  blown  across 
this  table. 

But  let  me  ask  you  something.  One  of  the  things  that  we  really 
do  need  to  do  also  is  figure  out  how  we  can  empower  actors  and 
actresses  to  play  a  role  in  this.  There  are  times  when  I  really  sort 
of  feel  sorry,  almost,  for  some  of  these  celebrities  that  are  really 
finding  themselves  in  this  situation  where  they  become  partici- 
pants in  the  purveying  of  violence  and  just  gratuitous  sex  on  tele- 
vision and  in  our  movies.  And  they  have  a  choice  to  make. 

I  mean  either  they  are  going  to  do  these  crazy  things  and  make 
money  and  become  successful  and  achieve  their  career  goals,  or 
they  maintain  certain  personal  standards  perhaps  and  don't  be- 
come celebrities.  I  think  that  is  a  tough  choice  that  many  of  them 
have  to  make.  I  am  just  curious. 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  how  we  can  empower  the  actors 
and  actresses  and  help  them,  encourage  them  to  step  forward  and 
say,  this  is  craziness.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  part  of  this  anjrmore. 
Is  there  a  way  that  we  can  do  this?  Have  you  given  any  thought 
to  this? 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  see  is  have  some  celebrities  that 
would  come  out  and  embrace  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  maybe 
publicly  condemn  some  of  this  craziness  that  you  are  concerned 
about  and  I  am  concerned  about. 

But  they  have  been  deafeningly  silent  for  the  most  part  as  we 
have  tried  to  do  this.  I  can  understand.  But  what  can  we  do  to  em- 
power them?  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  this? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  are  so  many  people  out  there  trying  to  get 
into  movies  and  television  programs  and  some  of  them  are  des- 
perate. There  are  certain  people  that  do  say  no  to  roles.  Certain  ac- 
tors and  actresses  do  say  no  to  roles,  but  there  are  always  plenty 
of  people  that  will  say  yes  because  of  the  money  involved. 
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I  mean  what  about — why  are  we  still  making  cigarettes  in  this 
country?  Why  are  we  still  selling  alcoholic  beverages?  Why  are 
drugs  still  with  us?  Why  are  all  these  murders  occurring? 

I  mean  because  people,  a  lot  of  people  make  the  wrong  choice. 
I  mean  God  himself  in  the  Old  Testament  was  so  disturbed  with 
people  that  at  the  time  of  Noah  he  drowned  everybody  and  just 
kept  one  family  alive,  and  then  a  little  later,  did  we  get  the  mes- 
sage then?  No.  Then  it  was  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  for  gosh  sakes. 

I  mean  this  stuff  sells  and  that  is  the  reason,  the  only  way  to 
get  it  out  of  here  at  the  current  time  I  think  is  the  route  that  has 
been  suggested:  The  rating  system  and  the  lock  box.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  all  the  actors  and  actresses  and  directors  and  so  forth 
in  Hollywood  and  other  parts  of  the  country  to  quit  producing  these 
programs. 

The  only  way  that  it  will  ever  stop  is  if  the  economic  base  under- 
neath them  is  pulled  out  some  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Yes.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that.  I  would  just 
hope  that  we  could  find  a  few  economically  secure  actors  and  ac- 
tresses that  aren't  hungry  any  longer,  OK? 

Mr.  Turner.  You  could  find  a  few  that  would  say  that.  You  could 
get  them  here,  but  I  don't  think  that  would — that  that  would  really 
accomplish  very  much. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Let  me  come  back  to  this  question  of— have  you 
given  any  thought,  or  do  you  have  any  ideas,  about  what  we  can 
do  to  really  empower  the  people  in  this  country  also  to  start  per- 
haps boycotting  products  that  are  advertised  on  programs  that  are 
violent? 

I  mean  what  is  wrong  with  us  trying  to  start  a  grass  roots  effort 
to  do  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  thing  is,  there  is  no  overall  rating  system  now, 
so  it  is  left  up  to  the  individual's  own  personal  standards  whether 
a  program  is  gratuitously  violent  or  not.  And  there  is  no  really  or- 
ganized central  place. 

But  once — if  we  can  get  this  rating  system  in,  if  we  can  get  this 
rating  system  in,  then  it  will  be  very  clear  which  programs  are  and 
which  aren't,  and  it  will  be  much,  much  easier  for  the  groups  to 
do  the  targeting,  and  the  advertisers  will  get  the  message. 

This  system  we  have  already  proposed  will  work  if  the  industry 
can  be  cajoled  or  forced  into  accepting  it. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  rating  system.  I  think  the  faster  we  get 
there,  the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you,  that  is  the  first  step  toward  not  only  empowering  the 
people  to  really  be  involved  in  saying,  we  are  not  going  to  buy 
these  products  that  are  advertised  on  these  violent  programs,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  be  a  party  to  that  sort  of  purveying  of  this  vio- 
lence, we  are  not  going  to  be  a  party  in  terms  of  buying  your  prod- 
ucts, and  we  are  not  going  to  help  you. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  that  are  ready 
to  take  that  step,  and  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  suggesting  that 
the  way  the  change  this  is  to  change  the  economics  of  it.  Take  the 
profit  out  of  it,  so  to  speak,  and  we  will  turn  it  around. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Turner.  I  appreciate  you  being  here  today. 
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Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Just  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  other  questions,  if  I  could. 

The  reality,  is  it  not,  is  that  many  of  these  violent  programs  are 
made,  many  of  the  violent  movies  are  made,  not  because  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  but  because  of  the  international  market?  That  is, 
that  movies  which  are — or  television  programs  which  are  based 
upon  violence  as  opposed  to  dialogue  are  much  more  easily  trans- 
latable in  terms  of  a  market  overseas.  As  a  result,  and  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  you,  as  this  global  market  further  matures, 
many  of  these  people  in  Hollywood  or  New  York  aren't  just  think- 
ing about  people  at  home  watching  their  TV  set,  or  the  person  even 
going  in  to  see  this  first  release  of  a  movie  in  the  early  summer 
of  1993,  but  rather  long  term;  how  it  will  be  marketed  in  Asia,  in 
Europe,  in  South  America.  Action  is  clearly  something  that  is  uni- 
versal, whereas  the  dialogue,  the  idiom  of  our  country,  may  not 
translate  as  easily. 

Is  that  not  a  problem?  Aren't  these  people  more  and  more  global, 
these  executives  that  aren't  as  sensitive  to  what  the  impact  is  upon 
our  own  country?  I  know  that  you  call  your  news  the  International 
News,  not  the  Foreign  News,  but  I  am  talking  here  about  the  nega- 
tive side  of  this,  of  this  phenomenon  where  we  suffer  in  many  ways 
because  of  the  long-term  marketing  objectives  of  these  executives. 

Mr.  Turner.  Usually  the  most  violent  entertainment  television 
programs,  hour  shows,  and  the  most  violent  of  the  movies  do  the 
best  overseas,  and  you  are  absolutely  right  about  what  you  just 
said. 

Mr.  Markey.  What  about  some  of  the  phenomena  that  are  the 
consequences  of  the  violence  on  television?  That  is,  you  have  the 
victim  effect,  that  is  the  fear  that  it  induces  in  the  viewer;  the  by- 
stander effect,  the  numbing  that  goes  on,  as  you  say,  as  you  stand 
on  the  side  and  become  less  sensitive  to  the  violence  that  you  see 
in  the  society  than  you  should  be;  the  aggression  effect,  more  vio- 
lent behavior  is  in  fact  a  result  of  people  seeing  it;  and  the  copycat 
effect,  the  imitation  of  violence.  This  is  what  we  saw  recently  with 
this  Pepsi-Cola  phenomenon  where  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  this 
epidemic  of  activity.  They  are  trying  to  replicate  what  they  believe 
is  a  scam  that  one  or  another  person  may  nave  pulled  off. 

How  do  you  feel  about  that  in  terms  of  its — the  nexus  that  does 
exist  between  the  violence  on  television  and  the  subsequent  copycat 
activity? 

Let  me  ask  you  one  question  that  might  focus  you  on  it.  It  is  dis- 
turbing. I  was  in  a  movie  theater  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  one 
of  the  trailers,  the  previews  of  coming  attractions  was  on  some 
movie  about  an  assassination  attempt  in  1993  on  our  President  by 
someone  with  the  same  bodyguard,  Clint  Eastwood,  who  lost  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  apparently,  but  who  now  has  a  second  chance  to 
save  this  President, 

Comment  upon  that  as  a  theme  and  what  that  unleashes  in  the 
society  about  the  thoughts  that  could  go  into  the  minds  of  people 
which  in  fact  give  a  reality  to  someone  who  may  not  have  as  solid 
a  relationship  with  reality  as  we  would  hope. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  you  remember  the  person  that  tried  to  assas- 
sinate President  Reagan  was  in  love  with  Jody  Foster  and  said  that 
he  was  inspired  by  that  movie,  Taxi  Driver.  You  are  absolutely 
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right.  You  have  had  George  Gubner  in  here  and  Peggy  Charron 
and  they  are — the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  can  fill  you  in 
better  on  that  than  I  can,  but  the  correlation  is — it  doesn't  need 
any  further  proving  in  my  mind. 

I  could  figure  it  out  with  my  own  head  20  years  ago  when  I  first 
got  into  the  business,  and  I  could  see  it  with  my  own  eyes.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  lot  of  people  that  are  mentally  deranged,  on  the 
edge,  that  are  greatly  affected  by  this  televised  and  movie  violence 
and  then  later  act  it  out. 

There  have  been  numerous,  numerous  instances  where  it  has 
been  documented. 

Mr.  Markey.  One  final  question  to  you.  Next  Thursday,  Jack  Va- 
lenti,  representing  the  movie  studios,  and  representatives  from 
ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  Fox,  will  be  sitting  where  you  are. 

What  is  your  message  to  them? 

Mr.  Turner.  They  ought  to  go  along  with  this  rating  system. 
Jack  Valenti  went  along  with  the  rating  system  for  motion  pic- 
tures. All  you  are  asking  is  the  same  thing  for  television,  and  the 
lock  box  to  be  able  to  keep  young  children  from  seeing  the  equiva- 
lent of  R-rated  material  is  exactly  what  we  have  in  the  movie  thea- 
ters right  now,  supposedly,  but  it  is  not  being  enforced. 

You  ought  to  do  a  little  study  to  see  how  easy  it  is  for  13  year 
old  kids  to  check  out  R-rated  videos  from  the  video  store  and  how 
many  motion  picture  theaters  are  asking  for  children's  I.D.  cards 
for  some  of  these  R-rated  movies. 

I  think  you  will  be  shocked  at  how  there  is  no  enforcement  what- 
soever in  that  industry.  But  at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be  enforced, 
and  all  you  are  asking  is  the  same  kind  of,  the  same  kind  of  indus- 
try self-regulation  in  television  that  there  is  in  the  motion  picture 
industry.  And  you  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  And  Ted  Turner,  who 
is  a  broadcaster  and  a  cablecaster  said  so. 

That  won't  carry  a  whole  lot  of  weight,  but  at  least  you  have 
somebody  in  the  industry  on  your  side. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Just  to  make  this  note.  Jack  Fields  and 
Joe  Kennedy  think  that  we  should  have  the  advertisers  before  this 
subcommittee  as  well,  and  we  will  bring  them  in  as  well  to  have 
them  explain  their  position  on  this  phenomenon  in  society.  I  think, 
and  Jim  Slattery  does  as  well,  that  everyone  wants  the  advertisers 
to  begin  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  we  are  going  to  be  hold- 
ing them  accountable. 

Anyway,  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Turner.  You  have  been  great  and 
your  testimony  really  does  serve  as  a  benchmark  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Our  last  panel  is  one  that  is  going  to  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  technology  that  we  are  going  to  be  using  in  order  to 
effectuate  many  of  the  changes  that  are  possible  in  this  new  era. 

Gary  Shapiro,  group  vice  president  of  the  Consumer  Electronics 
Group  from  the  Electronic  Industries  Association;  Mr.  Joe  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Protelcon  is  here  from  Marina  del  Rey; 
and  Bruce  Davis,  president  of  the  TV  Guide  on  Screen. 

Let's  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Shapiro.  If  you  can,  lay  out  for  us  the 
technologies  that  may  be  available  for  us  to  solve  these  problems. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  GARY  J.  SHAPIRO,  GROUP  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  GROUP,  ELECTRONIC  INDUS- 
TRIES ASSOCIATION;  BRUCE  DAVIS,  PRESIDENT,  TV  GUIDE 
ON  SCREEN;  AND  JOSEPH  N.  JACKSON,  CHAIRMAN, 
PROTELCON 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  asking  for  our  views 
on  violence,  television  program  and  related  issues.  I  understand 
that  my  testimony  will  be  put  into  the  record  so  I  will  keep  my  re- 
marks brief. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  prepared  testimony  of  you,  Mr.  Shapiro,  and 
all  of  our  witnesses,  will  he  put  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Shapiro,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  presented  a  truly  innova- 
tive proposal  which  takes  advantage  of  the  technical  flexibility  of 
an  exciting  new  television  service. 

You  and  I  have  exchanged  letters  on  your  proposal,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  you  quickly  grasped  the  enormous  opportunity  and 
range  of  information  that  this  new  service  can  provide  consumers 
as  early  as  next  year. 

For  the  uninitiated,  in  1990,  Congress,  with  your  leadership  and 
assistance,  passed  a  law  requiring  all  TV  sets  13  inches  and  over, 
to  be  able  to  display  and  decode  closed  captioning.  This  information 
is  transmitted  on  line  21,  field  1  of  the  vertical  blanking  interval. 
Coincidentally,  this  law  goes  into  effect  next  week. 

The  next  week's  product  introduction  has  been  preceded  by  an 
intensive  multi-industry  effort  to  create  the  most  flexible,  vibrant 
and  consumer-friendly  standard  possible.  After  Congress  passed 
this  law  just  3  years  ago,  EIA  created  a  special  committee  to  de- 
velop technical  specifications  and  recommended  practices  that 
would  permit  timely  and  successful  implementation  of  the  statute. 

The  committee  included  receiver  manufacturers,  decoding  cir- 
cuitry manufacturers,  broadcasters,  caption  providers  and  others. 
These  volunteers  did  the  work  necessary  for  the  FCC  to  adopt  rules 
required  by  the  Decoder  Act.  The  final  result  is  called  Caption  Vi- 
sion. It  is  a  standard  which  allows  captioning  to  be  displayed  in  di- 
verse and  interesting  ways.  We  have  a  button  campaign  pointed  to 
purchase  material  in  stores  and  I  think  we  have  embraced  this  con- 
gressional mandate  in  the  most  positive  way  possible. 

But  the  creativity  of  the  engineering  committee  did  not  end  sim- 
ply by  compl5dng  with  the  law  and  adding  some  interesting  ways 
of  presenting  captioning.  The  committee  recognized  the  require- 
ment that  Congress  imposed  that  is  using  line  21  for  captioning, 
presented  opportunities  to  make  additional  features  available  to 
consumers. 

Simply  put,  a  TV  signal  is  refreshed  with  alternating  fields.  The 
second  field  for  the  closed  captioning  signal  can  be  used  for  other 
valuable  purposes.  Using  the  transmission  capability  of  line  21, 
field  2,  the  committee  created  specifications  for  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices. 

These  services  will  provide  consumers  who  are  channel  grazing 
new  options,  such  as  identifying  the  name  of  a  program,  identifying 
how  much  time  is  left  in  the  program,  information  on  upcoming 
programs,  emergency  broadcast  functions,  automatic  VCR  clock  set- 
ting, and  I  know  according  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  VCR  recording 
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by  program  I.D.  rather  than  time,  which  is  important  for  taping 
sporting  events  which  often  go  into  overtime. 

Together,  these  and  other  services  have  been  called  Extended 
Data  Services  or  EDS.  Last  year  we  asked  the  FCC  to  open  line 
21,  field  2  for  use  in  transmitting  EDS  data,  as  well  as  second  lan- 
guage captioning  or  captioning  at  a  different  reading  level,  pro- 
vided that  priority  assignment  be  given  to  closed  captioning. 

Comments  on  the  proposal  were  uniformly  favorable  and  the 
commission  acted  in  near  record  speed  to  implement  the  necessary 
rule  changes.  As  a  result.  Extended  Data  Services  will  soon  be  a 
reality. 

One  portion  of  the  EDS  standards  includes  what  is  known  as 
guidance  information.  This  allows  for  the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  the  program  being  viewed.  It  also  allows  for 
the  transmission  of  the  MPAA  ratings  under  certain  conditions.  At 
one  point  in  the  process,  a  good  portion  of  the  draft's  standard  also 
included  codes  for  language,  violence  and  nudity,  L,  V,  and  N. 

Our  standards  activities,  however,  are  voluntary.  They  require 
consensus  and  due  process.  All  participants  must  agree,  and  there 
was  a  lack  of  agreement  on  whether  these  codes  should  be  included 
in  the  EDS  standards.  As  a  result,  the  draft  of  the  standard,  which 
was  considered  prior  to  development,  did  not  include  these  codes. 

Shortly  before  the  June  10th  meeting  of  the  EIA  committee  con- 
sidering the  standard,  you  wrote  to  me  and  asked  that  we  place 
holds  on  the  information  in  the  program's  content.  Solely  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request,  we  reserved  three  place  holders  in  the 
standard  for  unspecified  program  content  advisories. 

This  standard  is  out  for  ballot  this  week  and  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
proved within  the  next  3  months,  and  these  place  holders  will  more 
than  likely  be  part  of  the  voluntary  standard. 

But  even  with  these  place  holders  as  part  of  the  standard,  there 
are  many  practical  reasons  why  we  do  not  think  that  mandating 
their  use  in  TV  sets  will  provide  the  solution  you  are  seeking.  Mr. 
Turner  notes  in  his  written  statement  that  this  is  at  least  a  15- 
year  or  a  one-generation  solution,  giving  the  installed  base  of  TV 
sets  and  the  fact  that  the  average  TV  set  lasts  at  least  15  years. 

But  even  if  you  assume  away  that  issue,  other  problems  can  be 
created,  especially  if  you  tie  any  ratings  to  a  complex,  parental  con- 
trol system.  We  have  serious  problems  in  the  electronics  industry 
today  simply  with  people  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  use  our  prod- 
ucts without  them  trying  to  figure  out  why  they  can't  get  a  certain 
program  or  a  certain  channel.  Those  who  want  this  option  can  buy 
it;  it  should  be  available,  but  it  should  not  be  forced  on  everyone. 

Your  proposal  also  presumes  that  parents  are  more  technology 
savvy  and  brighter  than  their  children.  Aside  from  these  real  life 
issues,  there  is  the  question  of  congestion  in  the  field  2  data  chan- 
nel. The  vertical  blanking  interval  is  a  very  small  road  and  a  pro- 
gram content  code  will  be  a  road  hog,  if  it  has  to  be  transmitted 
continuously  or  very  frequently. 

If  it  is  not  sent  frequently,  a  determined  child  may  simply  keep 
switching  back  and  forth  between  two  channels.  If  it  is  sent  fre- 
quently, it  will  take  precedence  over  a  caption  or  over  emergency 
broadcast  services,  and  is  it  more  important  than  all  the  other 
services  that  EDS  can  cover? 
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Mr.  Shapiro.  Any  mandatory  feature  for  EDS,  by  definition,  will 
foreclose  other  options  the  consumer  may  want. 

These  problems  combined  with  the  concerns  many  have  raised 
about  rating  of  programs  and  whether  or  not  or  how  you  rate  the 
news  programs  as  well  as  cartoons  and  other  programs  make  any 
receiver-based  solution  to  the  issue  of  violent  programming  imprac- 
tical. In  this  case,  as  in  others,  technology  in  our  view  should  not 
be  used  to  address  what  is  fundamentally  a  social  problem. 

I  do  thank  you,  though,  for  focusing  on  the  issue  and  listening 
to  our  viewpoint.  I  am  here  with  some  of  the  Nation's  top  TV  tech- 
nologists, in  this  room,  who  invented  EDS,  and  we  are  available  to 
answer  any  of  your  questions. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  137.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shapiro  follows:] 
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PREPARED  TESTIMONY  OF 

GARY  J.  SHAPIRO 

GROUP  VICE  PRESIDENT 

CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  GROUP 

ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCL\TION 


Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  good  morning. 
I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  before  you  today.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  Subcommittee's  hearing  concermng 
violence  in  television  programming. 

Introduction  and  Interest  of  EIA/CEG 

By  way  of  background,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  describing  the 
Consumer  Electronics  Group  of  the  Electronic  Industries  Association 
("EIA/CEG").  As  I  believe  you  are  aware,  EIA/CEG  represents  the 
consumer  electronics  industry,  a  S40  billion  industry  that  provides  the 
American  public  with  audio  equipment,  televisions,  videocassette 
recorders,  camcorders,  compact  disc  players,  car  and  home  security,  here 
office  equipment,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  products.  Our  membersr.  r 
includes  large  and  small  companies  that  design,  produce,  impcr: 
distribute,  sell,  and  service  electronics  products  in  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  our  members,  we  participate  in  numerous  FCC 
proceedings,  involving  such  matters  as  digital  audio  radio,  advarcr: 
television,  closed-captioning,  cable/consumer  electronics  compatibihr.  re 
a  variety  of  other  subjects.  We  also  panicipate  in  legislative  deliberat  -j 
organize  trade  shows,  disseminate  information  to  consumers,  and  esur  - 
industry  standards  (under  the  auspices  of  the  American  National  Stanu^wS 
Institute).    In  all  these  endeavors,  our  mission  is  to  promote  competition 
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innovation,  and  interoperability  of  consumer  products,  thereby  bringing 
quality,  choice,  and  value  to  the  consumer. 

Our  industry  is  proud  of  its  record.  We  provide  a  steady  stream 
of  new  products  and  new  product  feanires.  The  prices  for  our  products,  in 
inflated-adjusted  dollars,  decline  with  every  passing  year,  even  as  we 
continue  to  add  new  feanires  and  functions.  We  provide  jobs  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens.  We  demonstrate,  day  in  and  day  out,  the 
value  to  consumers  of  a  robustly  competitive  market.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
single  market  sector  that  is  more  intensely  competitive  than  is  the 
consumer  electronics  business. 

TV  Violence 

You  and  other  members  of  the  Congress  have  expressed  i 
growing  frustration  with  the  problem  of  violence  on  television.  As  a 
citizen  and  as  a  parent,  I  understand  -  and  I  share  -  your  concern. 

But  as  the  representative  of  manufacnirers  of  consumer  eleciromcs 
products,  I  am  equally  concerned  that  our  industry  may  be  expected  o 
deliver  a  panacea  for  a  siniation  which  we  did  not  cause  and  over  wKicn  *  e 
have  no  control.  Our  receivers  display  whatever  sounds  and  .naies 
someone  else  transmits. 

The  beat  means  of  reducing  exposure  to  any  objectionable  :%?<  or 
programming  is  for  those  who  produce,  sponsor,  and  deliver  programs  o 
be  convinced  that  it  is  not  in  their  interest  to  support  offensive  shows.   It  s 
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my  understanding  that  a  major  initiative  is  now  underway  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  writers,  directors,  producers,  and  others  about  violent 
programming.  That  initiative  owes  much  to  the  attention  you  and  several 
other  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  focused  on  this  issue. 

We  beheve  this  activity  may  yield  positive  results.    We  certainly 
hope  so. 

TV  Parental  Control  Feamres 

The  most  powerful  factor  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 

programming  that  is  transmined  is  the  size  of  the  audience  that  different 

programs  attract.    Based  on  testimony  delivered  at  a  recent  hearing  in  the 

Senate,  I  gather  that  the  most  popular  television  shows  are  not  the  least  bit 

violent.    If  that  is  true,  then  it  should  be  easier  to  persuade  the  program 

providers  and  the  program  delivery  media  that  they  should  focus  the:r 

energies  on  non-violent  kinds  of  programming.    I  also  understand  that 

situation  comedies  are  much  more  profitable  than  dramatic  series.    This 

too,  may  to  some  extent  push  producers,  broadcasters,  etc.  away  from 

violent  programming. 

There  is  considerable  truth,  however,  to  the  old  cliche  that  varer. 
is  the  spice  of  life.    And  in  the  500<hannel  environment  of  tomorro\* 
seems  likely  that  some  audience  demand  will  continue  for  programmmz 
that  many  may  find  objectionable  -  or  that  adults  may  wish  to  see  but  not 
permit  their  children  to  watch.  How  should  this  be  managed? 
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Fortunately,  every  television  set  in  the  world  incorporates  two 
powerful  parental  control  features:  an  on-off  switch  and  a  channel 
selector.  Top-of-the-line  TVs  that  sell  for  thousands  of  dollars,  bottom-of-  i 
the-line  sets  that  sell  for  astoundingly  low  prices,  even  25-year-old  TVs 
that  are  still  delivering  service  in  an  attic  or  basement  -  all  of  them  contain  ', 
these  two  capabilities  which  can  be  used  to  exclude  objectionable 
programming  from  the  home. 

Of  course,  some  consumers  want  more  precise  control  feanires, 
especially  to  deal  with  the  situation  when  a  child  is  home  but  a  parent  is 
not.  The  consumer  electronics  industry  has  responded  to  this  need  by 
providing,  on  some  sets,  a  "channel  lock-out'  capability.  This  feature 
allows  a  parent  to  prevent  a  television  from  tuning  designated  channels. 
One  household  might  use  this  feature  to  block  only  the  three  or  four  most 
troublesome  channels.  Another  might  use  it  to  prevent  a  child  from 
watching  anything  but  a  few  acceptable  channels. 

Together,  on-off  switches,  channel  selectors,  and  optional  channel 
lock-out  functions  can  provide  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
programs  that  children  watch,  but  only  if  parents  shoulder  their 
responsibilities.  I  earnestly  believe  that,  first  and  foremost,  it  is  parents 
that  must  take  responsibility  for  limiting  the  TV  viewing  of  their  children 
If  they  do  not  do  so,  children  will  inevitably  be  exposed  to  programs  tor 
which  they  are  not  yet  ready.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  responsible 
parents  may  have  concerns  about  childrens'  exposure  not  just  to  violem 
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programming  but  also  to  many  other  serious  themes:  abortion,  rape,  civil 
wars,  famine,  bombings,  disease,  and  a  host  of  other  topics.  This  is  not  a 
responsibility  that  can  be  carried  by  industry  or  by  Government. 

Extended  Data  Service 

We  have  exchanged  correspondence  with  you  concerning  the 
Extended  Data  Service  ("EDS")  draft  standard  that  has  been  developed  by 
a  technical  subcommittee  of  EIA.  I  would  like  to  provide  additional 
information  about  this  service,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  enormous  value 
to  consumers  in  coming  years.  But  I  also  need  to  share  with  you  some 
reasons  why  neither  this  nor  any  other  receiver-based  feature  can  carry  the 
burden  of  eliminating  juvenile  exposure  to  TV  violence. 

First,  a  bit  of  background.    As  you  know,  in  1990  Congress 

passed  the  Television  Decoder  Circuitry  Act.   This  stamte  requires  that  all 

TV  receivers  above  a  certain  size  be  capable  of  decoding  and  displaying 

closed  captions  transmined  on  line  21,  field  1,  of  the  venical  blanking 

interval  ("VBI"),  beginning  with  sets  manufacmred  or  imported  after  June 

30,  1993.    In  response,  EIA's  R^  Committee  established  a  Task  Force. 

later  reconstituted  as  the  Television  Data  Systems  Subcommittee 

("TDSS"),  to  develop  technical  specifications  and  recommended  pracuces 

that  would  permit  prompt  and  successful  implementation  of  the  statute. 

The  TDSS  consisted  of  receiver  manufacturers  and  decoding 
circuitry  manufacturers,  broadcasters,  caption  providers,  and  other 
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interested  panies.  The  work  of  that  Subcomminee  served  as  the  basis  for 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1991  and  refinements  adopted  in 
1992.  Meanwhile,  in  effectuating  the  public  policy  decision  made  by 
Congress,  manufacmrers  have  spent  many  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
design,  retooling,  and  component  costs  to  meet  the  stawtory  deadline, 
which  I  might  add  is  now  only  a  few  days  away. 

The  mandate  of  the  Decoder  Act  presented  formidable  technical 
and  financial  challenges  to  the  consumer  electronics  industry,  but 
manufacturers  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  task  of  successful 
implementation.  In  fact,  they  ~  along  with  the  other  important  partners  in 
the  TDSS  process  —  used  the  occasion  of  congressionally  mandated 
hardware  requirements  to  create  new  opportunities  to  make  additional 
usefiii  features  available  to  consumers.  They  determined  that  the  circuitry 
necessary  to  decode  and  display  captions  might  be  used  for  other  valuable 
purposes  as  well. 

Accordingly,  the  TDDS  began  to  explore  and  establish 
specifications  for  what  is  known  as  the  Extended  Data  Service.  This 
service  uses  the  transmission  capability  of  line  21,  field  2,  to  suppon  a 
variety  of  features  such  as  program  identification,  program  schedules. 
emergency  broadcast  functions,  and  clock-setting  capabilities. 

Last  year,  EIA/CEG  asked  the  Commission  to  open  line  21.  field 
2,  for  use  in  transmitting  EDS  data,  as  well  as  captions  and  text,  provided 
that  the  priority  assignment  continued  to  be  for  closed  captioning. 
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Comments  on  the  proposal  were  uniformly  favorable,  and  the  Commission 
acted  in  near-record  speed  to  implement  the  necessary  rule  change. 

As  a  result,  beginning  June  30,  broadcasters  will  be  free  to  use 
line  21,  field  2,  for  captions,  text,  and  data  services,  and  manufacturers 
will  be  free  to  build  products  that  incorporate  as  many,  or  as  few.  field  2 
capabilities  as  they  wish.  It  is  has  been  understood  by  all  panicipants  in 
the  TDSS  that  the  transmission  of  field  2  services,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
associated  decoding  capability  in  TV  receivers,  will  be  voluntary.  The 
goal  was  to  give  both  manufacturers  and  program  providers  oppormmiies 
to  offer  additional  features,  with  different  consequences  for  costs  and  for 
prices,  that  might  appeal  to  different  groups  of  consumers. 

One  portion  of  the  EDS  standard  includes  what  is  known  as 
"guidance  information."  This  allows  for  the  transmission  of  information 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  program  that  is  being  viewed.  The  standard 
also  allows  for  transmission  of  the  ratings  assigned  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America  ("MPAA"),  which  MPAA  has  allowed  to  be  used 
so  long  as  the  transmitted  version  of  a  movie  is  precisely  the  same  as  ihac 
which  was  rated  by  the  MPAA. 

At  one  point  in  the  process,  this  portion  of  the  draft  standard  also 
included  codes  for  language  ("L"),  violence  ("V").  and  nudity  ("N"> 
Under  the  rules  of  the  American  National  Standards  Institute,  however,  our 
standards  activities  require  substantial  consensus  among  all  participanii . 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  agreement  on  whether  these  codes  should  be 
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included  in  the  EDS  standard.  As  a  result,  the  draft  of  this  standard  which 
was  considered  prior  to  balloting  did  not  include  these  codes.  However,  in 
response  to  the  letter  you  sent  on  May  21,  the  Subcommittee  reserved  three 
placeholders  for  unspecified  "program  content  advisories." 

Practical  Issues 

Even  if  there  is  eventual  agreement  that  these  placeholders  should 
be  assigned  to  carry  L,  V.  and  N  codes,  there  are  reasons  why  EDS  may 
not  be  able  to  deliver  a  reliable  solution  to  the  problem  of  TV  violence. 

For  example,  there  are  potential  problems  with  ease  of  use.  It  is 
no  secret  that  a  majority  of  Americans  cannot  program  their  VCRs,  even 
though  manufacturers  have  assiduously  tried  to  make  them  easy  to  use. 
Operating  a  parental  control  feature  is  inherently  more  complex  because  u 
must  be  accessible  to  the  parent,  but  not  the  child.  A  further  complication 
is  that  children  are  often  less  intimidated  by  technology  than  are  their 
parents.  "Hacking"  to  defeat  parental  control  features  would  surely  attract 
creative  or  determined  children. 

Also,  any  capability  to  screen  out  coded  programming  would  be 
worthless  unless  the  requisite  codes  are  transmitted  by  the  program 
delivery  medium.  If  even  two  or  three  channels  on  a  60  channel  cable 
system  are  not  coded,  a  parent  could  not  safely  rely  on  this  kind  ot 
mechanism  to  screen  out  violent  progranuning.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
a  growing  variety  of  ways  in  which  video  progranmiiog  can  reach  the 
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American  home.  Today,  terrestrial  broadcasting,  cable,  and  pre-recorded 
videotapes  are  the  primary  media  for  the  delivery  of  video  programming  to 
the  American  home,  but  in  the  near  future  "video  dialione,"  Direct 
Broadcast  Satellites,  Multicharmel  Multipoint  Distribution  Service  and 
Local  Multipoint  Distribution  Service  ail  will  be  pan  of  the  equation.  A 
workable  system  would  require  the  coding  of  every  program  delivered  on 
every  channel  by  each  of  these  media. 

A  further  consideration  is  congestion  in  the  field  2  data  channel. 
The  space  available  in  a  single  line  of  the  VBI  allows  for  relatively  low 
rates  of  data  transmission  (on  the  order  of  60  characters  per  second  per 
field).    Captions,  which  have  exclusive  use  of  line  21,  field  1,  also  have 
priority  on  line  21,  field  2.    This  is  to  allow  for  captioning  in  a  second 
language  or  for  captioning  at  a  different  reading  level  than  on  field  1 
Emergency  information  would  also  presumably  need  to  be  given  a  higher 
priority  than  any  form  of  advisory  code.   With  these  constraints,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  the  advisory  code  would  be  transmitted  even  once  a 
minute.    Since  the  receiver  would  display  any  selected  channel  uncd   c 
received  a  new  advisory  code,  a  determined  child  might  well  find  a  way   - 
by  switching  back  and  forth  between  two  channels  -  to  watch  significant 
segments  of  violent  programming  even  if  all  programs  were  coded  and  ail 
receivers  included  the  parental  control  feature. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  embedded  base.    TV 
receiven  are  durable  goods;  they  last  15  years  on  the  average.  If  all  new 
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receivers  were  required  to  have  a  specific  capability  beginning  tomorrow, 
it  would  still  be  two  decades  or  more  before  ail  of  the  preexisting  receivers 
would  be  retired  from  use.  If  a  household  has  three  TV  sets  and  only  one 
has  a  parental  control  feature,  the  child  who  is  determined  to  see  violent 
programming  can  easily  use  another  set. 

On  top  of  all  this  are  the  many  problems  associated  with 
administering  a  ratings  system  that  parents  can  trust.    If  each  program  is 
rated,  that  would  require  rating  as  many  programs  per  da;^  as  the  MPAA 
currently  does  in  a  year.    How  should  violence  be  defined?    Should  the 
same  definition  be  applied  to  live  shows  and  sporting  events  as  to  a 
dramatic  program?    Would  ratings  be  required  for  promotions  for  other 
shows?    Would  preexisting  programs  -  movies  and  dramatic  programs 
from  the  Sixties,  for  example  —  be  required  to  be  rated?    Would  a 
consistent  definition  of  violence  be  applied,  or  could  each  program 
provider  apply  its  own  definition?  Who  would  assign  the  ratings?  To  what 
extent  might  ratings  be  used  to  deal  with  other  potentially  objectionable 
forms  of  programming  in  addition  to  violence?    How  would  any  of  'ius 
square  with  the  First  Amendment? 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  illustrates,  we  do  not  see  any  e as ^ 
receiver-based  solution  to  the  problem  of  violent  TV  programming.  Use  r 
control  codes  in  the  EDS  may  be  superior  to  another  technological 
approach  to  this  issue,  but  fundamentally  this  is  a  social  problem,  not  a 
technical  one.    Voluntary  incorporation  of  control  codes  in  programming 
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by  program  providers  and  of  control  code  processing  capability  by  receiver 
manufacturers  may  be  of  some  value,  but  we  are  doubtful  that  any 
measures  in  this  area,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  can  begin  to  deliver  the 
kinds  of  results  Congress  appears  to  be  seeidng. 

Needless  to  say,  we  believe  that  any  new  requirements  relating  to 

TV  receiver  design  or  feanires  would  not  serve  the  industry  or  the  public. 

We  say  this  ai  a  time  when  the  industry  is  spending  over  SI 30  million  this 

year  alone  to  comply  with  the  existing  requirement  mandated  by  Congress . 

Yet  Congress  has  not  imposed  any  requirement  on  broadcasters  or  the 

cable  industry  to  transmit  captioned  information.     (Fortunately. 

broadcasters  have  responsibly  captioned  most  network  programming.    We 

hope  that  more  cable  companies  will  step  up  to  this  responsibility  as  well  ) 

To  repeat  a  point  made  earlier,  a  receiver-based  approach  to  vioier-: 

programming  (unlike  a  receiver-based  approach  to  captioning)  will  -e 

useless  unless  all  programs  are  properly  coded. 

Conclusion 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  electronics  industry  is  proud  ot  j-e 
breadth  of  its  efforts  to  implement  the  Decoder  Act  successfully,  v^c  .  r 
willing  and  ready  to  develop  voluntary  standards,  if  acceptable  to  j-c 
parties,  that  would  enable  the  inclusion  of  control  code  process  i 
capabilities  along  with  the  other  optional  features  made  possible  thrc-.-^ 
the  Extended  Data  Service.    But,  as  I  have  explained,  there  are  pract  .li 
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considerations  that  may  limit  the  utility  of  any  receiver-based  approach  to 
this  issue. 

You  and  your  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill  have 
ensured  that  the  creative  community,  programmers,  and  delivery  media 
will  begin  to  give  this  issue  the  attention  it  deserves.  I  only  ask  you  to 
think  carefully  before  formulating  any  specific  legislative  proposals 
addressing  this  complex  problem. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  answer  your  questions. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Davis,  let's  go  to  you,  and  perhaps 
you  could  put  on  a  demonstration  for  us  so  we  can  understand  a 
little  bit  better  what  these  new  technologies  can  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  DAVIS 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee.  TV-Guide  has  been  the  leader  in  giving 
viewers  the  ability  to  make  informed  choices  about  television  view- 
ing for  40  years.  The  magazine  has  been  instrumental  in  the  effort 
to  focus  on  the  issue  of  television  violence. 

In  August  1992,  TV-Guide  issued  a  special  report,  is  TV  violence 
battering  our  kids?  The  report  has  been  widely  credited  to  helping 
draw  attention  here  in  Washington  and  in  the  television  industry 
to  the  problem.  This  year,  TV-Guide  has  introduced  a  new  maga- 
zine for  parents  called  TV-Guide's  Parents'  Guide  to  Children's  En- 
tertainment which  helps  them  make  choices  about  the  entertain- 
ment fare  for  kids. 

In  fact,  our  mission  at  TV-Guide  On  Screen  is  to  enhance  the 
communication  between  program  producers  and  marketers  and 
their  audiences.  And  also  to  provide  tools  to  viewers  to  give  them 
greater  convenience,  choice,  and  control  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  television.  We  support  the  subcommittee's  efforts  to  reduce  TV 
violence  and  the  exposure  of  children  to  such  scenes  through  pro- 
viding the  public  with  greater  control  through  the  use  of  controls 
in  their  homes.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  a  position  on  the  violence 
rating  system  at  this  time. 

We  agree  with  your  conclusion  that  government  should  not  as- 
sume the  role  of  censor  to  address  the  serious  problem  of  exposure 
to  children  of  violence  on  television.  Rather,  it  should  encourage 
the  tools  to  empower  parents.  We  are  producing  such  tools.  The 
TV-Guide  On  Screen  service  has  many  functions,  one  of  which  is 
parental  lock. 

Our  parental  lock  feature  blocks  programs  rather  than  whole 
channels.  This  eliminates  intrusion  on  the  rights  of  producers 
whose  shows  are  more  the  individual  program  lock  in  TV-Guide  On 
Screen  using  the  MPAA  rating  supplied  by  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation. It  requires  password  access  for  all  programs  rated  R  or 

2\.. 

The  ratings  information  is  logged  in  the  field  in  the  TV-Guide 
database.  Additional  ratings  designations  could  be  logged  in  the 
same  field.  The  user  interface  for  parental  lock  can  easily  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  parents  with  options  for  restricting  access  to  any 
number  of  program  categories. 

We  intend  to  make  the  TV-Guide  On  Screen  service,  which  we 
are  demonstrating  in  this  hearing,  affordable  and  accessible  to  all 
television  households.  It  can  effectively  support  the  goal  of  this 
subcommittee,  to  help  parents  to  manage  their  children's  access  to 
depictions  of  violence  on  television. 

There  is  no  need  to  burden  the  cost  of  all  television  sets  with  an 
expensive  or  inflexible  hardware  solution.  A  better  solution  is  to 
provide  the  development  of  new  technologies  that  enable  software 
solutions  such  as  ours.  We  are  working  closely  with  major  competi- 
tors in  developing  and  field  testing  our  services. 
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Although  the  initial  deployment  of  the  service  is  in  set  top  con- 
verters, since  TV-Guide  On  Screen  is  a  software  solution,  it  can  re- 
side in  virtually  any  intelligent  reception  device,  including  TV  sets. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that  set  manufacturers  not  be  re- 
quired to  add  any  violence  control  hardware  or  chip.  Software  solu- 
tions can  be  implemented  that  are  more  focused,  more  economical, 
more  flexible  and  more  powerful.  We  encourage  the  subcommittee 
to  reward  the  development  and  deplojnnent  of  new  technologies 
that  enable  tools  like  TV-Guide  On  Screen.  We  recommend  you 
support  cable  industry  initiatives  that  encourage  the  adoption  of 
interactive  television  technologies  which  broaden  the  early  market 
applications  for  software  applications. 

We  are  willing  to  continue  to  assist  the  subcommittee  in  explor- 
ing and  prototyping  innovative  technology  solutions  that  enable 
parents  to  make  better  informed  viewing  solutions  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Davis  follows:] 
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SCREEN 


]ui\e  25, 1993 

The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Markey 

Chairman  of  the  U5.  House  of  Representatives 

Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance 

of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20505-6119 

Dear  Chairman  Markey: 

We  endorse  your  subccMnirdttee's  efforts  to  reduce  the  exposure  of  children  to 
television  violence  through  efforts  that  will  give  parents  greater  control  over 
television  programming  as  well  as  more  ii^formation  about  available  viewing 
ofrtions. 

TV  Guide  On  Screen  does  not  wish  to  take  a  position  on  a  rating  system  at 
this  time.  We  will  support  whatever  plan  Congress  deems  fair  for  programming 
producers  and  distributors,  as  well  as  consumers.  Our  objective  is  to  help 
program  providers  market  to  consumers  while  empowering  viewers  to  make 
intelligent  choices  about  what  programming  is  appropriate  for  their  families.  We 
see  our  role  as  giving  parents  the  ability  to  use  television  more  effectively, 
including  providir\g  them  with  a  mechanism  for  limiting  access  by  children. 

We  agree  with  your  conclusion  that  government  should  not  be  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  or  assume  the  role  of  censor.  Ir\stead,  we  believe  that 
technology  can  empower  TV  audiences  ~  especially  parents  —  to  choose  the 
programming  that  is  right  for  them  and  their  children.  An  effective  system  of 
self-regulation  can  be  created  with  new  tools  that  make  use  of  advanced  software 
technology. 

The  cable  industry  is  a  leader  in  developing  and  deploying  the  technologies 
required  to  implement  flexible  and  effective  software  solutioiu  that  give  viewers 
more  control  over  their  television  viewing.  TV  Guide  On  Screen  is  working 
closely  with  major  cable  operators  in  developing  and  field  testing  these  new 
tools.  TV  Guide  On  Screen's  services  provide  an  interface  and  navigation  system 
that  readily  convey  ratings  and  other  program  information  to  parents.  These 
services  also  give  parents  the  meai\s  to  use  this  information  to  protect  their 
children  from  programming  they  feel  is  unsuitable.  We  intend  to  make  the 
interactive  TV  Guide  On  Screen  service,  which  we  are  demoi\strating  before  the 
subcommittee  today,  affordable  and  accessible  to  every  television  household. 
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We  believe  it  is  inappropriate  to  incorporate  hardware-based,  program  access 
control  technology  inside  the  TV  set.  Such  a  remedy  would  be  unnecessarily 
over  broad,  inflexible  and  expensive.  While  it  is  technically  possible  to  provide 
program  control  processing  as  part  of  the  broadcast  signal  -  using  data  carried  in 
the  vertical  blanking  interval  -  software  solutions  like  TV  Guide  On  Screen  are 
both  more  powerful  and  more  flexible. 

Ccmtinuing  changes  in  the  nature  of  television  and  sodal  mores  require  such 
flexibility  in  addressing  the  issue  of  television  violence.  The  right  of  free 
expression  must  be  balanced  with  the  need  to  protect  children  from  scenes  of 
violence.  The  solution  lies  in  empowering  viewers  -  a  task  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  company's  mission.  We  are  seeking  to  improve  communication  between 
programmers  and  their  audiences  while  providing  parents  with  better  control 
over  viewing  access.  This  rwcessitates  a  tightly  focused  solution  that  replaces  the 
traditional  J\annel-by-channel  parental  lock  in  favor  of  restricting  access  on  a 
program-by-program  basis. 

Our  software  solutions  initially  will  reside  in  set-top  converters.  We  are 
implementing  our  software  in  set  top  converters  because  they  are  the  first 
platform  with  the  computer  processing  power  to  enable  such  built-in  tools. 
However,  since  TV  Guide  On  Screen  is  a  software  solution,  it  can  reside  in 
virtually  any  intelligent  TV  reception  device,  including  television  sets. 

As  government  rules  continue  to  evolve  regarding  what  programming  and 
data  services  can  be  offered  as  er\hancements  to  set-top  converters  or  included  as 
part  of  the  converter  operating  system,  we  hope  that  Congress  will  give  guidance 
to  the  FCC  that  encourages  the  development  of  new  tools,  such  as  TV  Guide  On 
ScreeiL 

TV  Guide  has  been  a  leader  in  giving  all  viewers  the  ability  to  make  informed 
choices  about  television  viewing.  The  magazine  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
effort  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  issue  of  television  violence.  In  August  of 
1992,  TV  Guide  issued  a  special  report,  Ts  TV  Violence  Battering  Our  Kids?"  The 
report  has  been  widely  credited  with  helping  to  draw  attention,  both  here  in 
Washington  and  within  the  television  industry,  to  the  problem.  This  year,  TV 
Guide  has  introduced  a  new  magazine  for  parents,  called  TV  Guide's  Parents' 
Guide  to  Children's  Entertainment,"  which  helps  parents  make  informed  choices 
about  the  entertainment  fare  available  to  kids.  TV  Guide  supports  the  efforts  that 
enable  parents  to  make  better  informed  viewing  decisions  for  their  families. 
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In  amdusion,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  committee  not  require  that  set  manufacturers 
add  a  "violence  control  chip. "  Software  solutions  can  be  implemented  that  are 
more  economical,  flexible  and  powerful. 

2.  We  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  reward  the  development  of  new 
techrvjlogies  that  enable  tools  like  TV  Guide  On  Screen. 

3.  We  urge  your  support  for  industry  iiutiatives  encouragii\g  the  adoption  of 
interoperable  television  technologies. 

We  will  continue  to  assist  the  subcommittee  in  explorixxg  and  prototyping 
innovative  technology  solutions  that  enable  parents  to  make  better  ir\formed 
viewing  decisions  for  their  families.  We  are  eager  to  work  with  the 
subcommittee  in  trying  to  achieve  your  aims.  We  are  also  prepared  to  work  with 
other  ad  hoc  committees  or  organizations  that  are  exploring  the  possibility  of 
creating  an  effective  rating  system  . 

Thank  you  f(»  the  opportvmity  to  appear  and  participate  at  this  hearing. 
Sinc«ely, 


Bruce  Davis 

President,  TV  Guide  On  Screen 
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Mr.  Davis.  Now  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes,  Chairman 
Markey,  and  show  you  how  the  system  works,  assuming  that  my 
mike  can  reach  this  far. 
Mr.  Markey.  Can  we  turn  down  some  of  those  lights  in  the  back? 
Mr.  Davis.  Is  there  some  way  in  which  I  can  move  the  micro- 
phone, or  shall  I— I  am  too  far  away  for  the  infrared  of  my  remote 
to  reach  the  television. 

Mr.  Markey.  Why  don't  you  take  the  microphone  if  you  can. 
Somebody  can  move  the  microphone  with  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  software  has  three  modes.  It  is  intended  to  be  us- 
able by  people  with  no  technological  sophistication.  There  was  some 
concern  expressed  earlier  about  people  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand how  to  implement  this  control  feature. 

The  first  feature,  when  you  flip  the  channel  now,  that  comes  up, 
it  tells  you  what  is  on  when  it  starts  and  ends,  and  automatically 
times  out.  That  is  just  like  changing  the  channel  on  your  ordinary 
remote. 

There  is  a  second  mode  on  when  we  started  the  presentation 
called  browse.  Browse  let's  you  surf  through  the  channels  while  you 
are  still  watching  the  weather  and  allows  you  to  see  what  is  on 
other  channels  in  other  time  periods.  We  can  include  information 
here  that  advises  parents  as  to  the  nature  of  the  programming  if 
that  seemed  appropriate.  But  we  do  have  a  full  screen  mode  as  well 
which  has  many  features,  one  of  which  is  parental  lock.  I  will  show 
you  how  that  is  implemented. 

The  parent  sets  a  code,  an  access  code,  as  he  will  do  right  now 
with  four  digits.  Once  the  code  has  been  entered,  all  programs  that 
are  rated  R  or  X  are  blocked  from  viewing.  We  will  go  now  back 
up  to  home  theater,  see  if  we  can  find  a  movie,  perhaps  Amityville 
Horror,  which  is  an  R  rated  movie.  We  see  it  is  on  at  11:00  today. 
We  are  now  attempting  to  purchase  the  program. 

We  place  our  order,  and  up  comes  the  screen  saying,  you  can't 
order  this  movie  unless  you  have  provided  the  access  code.  Now, 
this  implementation  here,  I  won't  go  on  and  try  to  order  the  film, 
because  it  wouldn't  allow  me  to  do  that,  it  would  just  continue  to 
tell  me  I  needed  the  access  code.  If  I  was  in  the  flip  or  browse 
mode,  that  is,  I  was  changing  channels  and  I  came  to  an  inappro- 
priately rated  program,  it  would  block  access  to  that  program. 

The  current  implementation  of  software  use  is  only  the  theatrical 
release  ratings  system.  Thus  I  can't  demonstrate  for  you  today's 
programs  in  the  ordinary  television  environment  being  blocked  by 
this. 

If  I  were  to  buy  this  program,  turn  it  on,  watch  it,  change  the 
channel,  leave  the  room,  and  my  children  turned  back  to  the  chan- 
nel, it  would  be  blocked  as  well.  So  there  is  no  opportunity  for  inci- 
dental access  by  the  children  to  any  inappropriate  programming. 

Now,  if  we  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  parental  access  screen, 
here  we  have  a  lot  of  blank  space  on  the  bottom  screen,  you  notice, 
because  we  have  chosen  in  this  early  implementation  to  simply 
block  everything  R  or  worse  in  terms  of  violence  or  sex.  We  can 
simply  put  what  is  called  in  the  business  "radio  buttons"  on  this 
screen,  that  provided  for  very  flexible  blocking  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grams with  all  kinds  of  ratings. 
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That  is  part  of  our  long-term  mission.  We  want  to  provide  people 
with  greater  control  over  the  use  of  television  in  their  homes  so 
they  could  block  based  on  ratings  or  other  characteristics  of  pro- 
grams or  on  spending  or  any  other  dimension  of  control  that  we 
would  like  to  exercise  over  the  use  of  children's  television. 

Are  there  any  questions  about  the  demonstration? 

Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Chairman,  tell  me  how  you  would  lock  this 
up  again  and  unlock  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  need  to  end  my  code  here. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Is  it  a  code  you  can  change  constantly,  every  time 
you  lock  it,  you  can  set  a  different  code? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  do  it  right  now.  I  just  toggle  down  on  my  re- 
mote to  clear,  press  the  enter  key,  and  my  code  becomes  clear. 
Then  I  go  back  up  to  enter  another  code  in  it. 

Mr.  Slattery.  How  many  different  codes  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  codes  are  completely  arbitrary.  I  can  put  as  many 
codes  as  I  want  and  change  them  however  often  I  want. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Can  you  block  it  out  by  code  on  an  individual 
basis  for  each  program,  is  that  what  you  are  telling  me? 

Mr.  Davis.  Right. 

Mr.  Slattery.  How  difficult  would  it  be  for  a  child  to  get  the  re- 
mote control  and  figure  out  what  your  code  was? 

Mr.  Davis.  Statistically  speaking,  very  difficult.  We  have  a  four- 
number  code.  We  could  have  a  25-digit  code  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Slattery.  So  you  punch  one  in,  and  it  would  be  a  numerical 
code? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  punch  in  1234,  that  is  my  code.  Unless  the  child 
knows  that  is  my  code,  they  can't  get  access  to  any  R  rated  pro- 
gram. It  is  simply  going  to  the  clear  key,  pressing  enter,  and  it  is 
done.  Now  all  the  programs  are  open  again.  Very  simple  access. 

Mr.  Slattery.  You  could  block  all  programming,  then,  that  was 
like  R  rated  or  V  rated,  whatever  the  rating  system  would  define; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  Right.  This  is  our  basic  service,  we  are  trying  to  make 
it  uncomplicated.  We  could  make  it  more  complicated  if  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  do  so. 

Mr.  Slattery.  So  you  could  program  your  television  to  block  all 
programming  that  was,  say,  V,  permanently;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Davis,  what  can  you  block  today? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  block  anything  that  has  some  kind  of  code  as- 
sociated with  it.  This  is  a  software  solution.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  am  advocating  to  the  subcommittee  that  you  use  a  carrot  in- 
stead of  a  stick,  because  software  companies  like  ourselves  are 
going  to  develop  very  flexible,  powerful,  economic  solutions  like 
this,  as  long  as  the  technology  is  there  to  enable  the  market  to  de- 
ploy. 

Thus,  this  interface  you  see  here  is  quite  easily  redesigned  to  ac- 
commodate changes  in  the  social  mores  or  market  programming  or 
the  laws  that  govern  television. 

Mr.  Fields.  Are  some  movies  today  already  coded? 
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Mr.  Davis.  We  use  the  Motion  Picture  Association  codes  in  our 
database.  We  provide  them  in  the  magazine  and  we  also  provide 
them  in  our  software.  Let  me  take  you  back  up  for  a  moment  and 
take  you  over  to  the  movie  section  and  show  you,  as  we  look  at  Am- 
ityville  Horror,  we  want  to  get  some  additional  information  on  it, 
you  see  that  now  we  have  got  the  cast,  we  have  got  a  description 
of  the  movie,  and  there  is  an  R  rating.  So  there  is  a  field  in  the 
database. 

Mr.  Fields.  Just  to  show  you  my  ignorance,  when  the  film  runs, 
there  is  already  a  code  built  in  to  the  film  that  is  shown  on  TV  so 
that  your  software  package  can  pick  up  that  code  today? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  haven't  done  a  reasonable  job,  I  think,  of  de- 
scribing where  our  information  comes  from.  TV-Guide's  editorial 
stafi"  creates  a  very  large  database.  It  has  over  300,000  programs 
described  in  it.  One  of  the  fields  in  the  database  that  the  editors 
fill  in  is  the  ratings,  when  available,  and  they  take  the  ratings  as 
provided  by  the  film  industry  and  put  them  into  the  database. 

Mr.  Markey.  If  I  may,  so  what  you  do  right  now  is,  you  take  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  ratings  that  are  already  created  for 
every  movie  that  runs  in  the  theaters,  you  then  put  it  into  your 
program  so  that,  whether  it  be  R  or  G  or  whatever,  the  rating  is 
already  in  there,  and  you  can  program  it  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  once  you  press  your  code  and  you  say  you  don't 
want  any  R  on  your  screen,  then  it  just  wipes  all  the  R's  out;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  prevents  access. 

Mr.  Markey.  But  it  is  still  open  for  a  child  to  watch  all  of  the 
PG-13's  or  whatever  that  were  not  blocked  out. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Markey,  And  if  you  wanted  to,  and  a  ratings  system  for  vio- 
lence with  Vs  was  constructed,  you  could  program  the  set  to  have 
all  of  the  Vs  just  identified  on  your  software,  and  then  by  pushing 
the  code,  making  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  pull  up  a  V  rated  pro- 
gram; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Slattery.  I  drifted  there  for  a  second.  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  this.  But  today  you  don't  have  a  capability  to  do  that 
because  you  lack  the  ratings  system,  or  do  you  have  the  capability 
based  on  the  other  ratings  system  that  is  available  through  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  space  is  available  for  any  ratings  information 
that  the  program  producers  want  to  provide.  And  so  if  we  were  pro- 
vided with  violence  information  today,  we  could  structure  this  quite 
easily  to  allow  parents  to  block  any  violent  programming. 

Mr.  Slattery.  But  that  would  be  for  movies;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  any  programming. 

Mr.  Slattery.  And  you  have  that  ability  today? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  This  is  a  program-by-program  access  control.  It 
is  not  limited  to  movies.  It  is  not  limited  to  channels.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  do  with  respect  to  every  single  program. 

Mr.  Markey.  If  I  could  just  make  one  more  point.  If  TV-Guide 
today  wanted  to  give  a  V  rating  to  every  program  themselves,  as 
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a  private  sector  company,  they  could  program  that  into  the  soft- 
ware as  well,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation or  the  broadcasters  or  anyone  else.  TV-Guide  could  create 
software  which  gave  ratings  which  parents  could  then  use  to  block 
out  the  violent  rated  programming.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  I  could,  what  does  it  do  to  software  development 
if  we  mandate  a  chip? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think 

Mr.  Fields.  Does  it  work  in  concert  or  does  it  act  as  a  disincen- 
tive for  the  development  of  this  type  of  software  package? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  disincentive,  Mr.  Fields.  It  would  be  redun- 
dant, and  so  there  would  be  cost  incurred  by  consumers  purchasing 
televisions  to  support  that  technology,  and  most  of  the  televisions 
wouldn't  use  it  because  in  fact,  in  the  cable  environment,  we 
wouldn't  use  that  technology.  We  would  use  the  cable  converter 
technology,  which  is  more  robust. 

Mr.  Fields.  If  you  have  a  chip,  you  have  a  one-time  cost,  some 
cost  that  is  going  to  be  added  to  the  purchase  of  television  sets, 
which  as  I  understand  in  all  probability  will  be  minimal.  What  is 
the  cost  of  your  service,  number  one;  and  number  two,  Mr.  Shapiro 
talked  just  a  moment  ago  about  our  children  being  more  techno- 
logical than  parents,  and  I  would  agree  with  that. 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  a  younger  person  could  somehow  vio- 
lent what  you  have  done  through  hacking  and  break  the  code? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  I  can  start  with  your  first  question 

Mr.  Fields.  Since  we  have  had  hackers  recently  here  telling  us 
about  their  capabilities. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  come  from  the  computer  industry,  so  I  know  of  their 
skills.  The  first  question  about  putting  a  chip  in,  the  chip  that  you 
put  in,  if  it  had  minimal  cost,  would  have  minimal  capacity.  If  you 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  enormous  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  last  several  years  regarding  television  technology,  I  think 
you  can  see  the  danger  of  imposing  that  kind  of  requirement  on  tel- 
evision set  manufacturers.  I  think  it  would  be  obsolete  before  it 
was  useful,  frankly. 

As  far  as  the  incremental  cost  of  enabling  our  software — our  soft- 
ware works  with  off-the-shelf  technology  being  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket later  this  year  and  early  next  year  by  the  cable  converter  man- 
ufacturers. That  technology  enables  interactive  software  applica- 
tions. This  is  one  species  of  software. 

So  we  don't  need  any  special  technology  to  drive  our  guide.  We 
need  technology  that  drives  interactive  television  and  drives  new 
services  for  television.  This  is  one  of  those  new  services. 

Mr.  Markey.  If  I  may,  just  to  once  again  clarify,  you  are  talking 
right  now  about  people  who  subscribe  to  cable  television.  You  are 
not  talking  about  people  who  just  have  stand-alone  television  sets 
right  now;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Markey.  Just  so  we  understand  what  this  particular  dem- 
onstration is  all  about:  for  a  family  that  subscribes  to  cable,  which 
represents  60  percent  of  the  population  in  the  country,  this  is  a 
kind  of  technology  which  could  be  effective.  But  unless  we  build  a 
similar  capacity  into  every  television  set,  not  a  converter  box  nee- 
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essarily,  but  into  every  television  set  itself,  then  the  people  in  the 
bottom  40  percentile  of  socioeconomic  spectrum  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe cable  largely  because  they  can't  afford  it,  won't  have  the 
same  power  to  block  out  that  violent  program. 

So  this  is  one  part  of  a  potential  solution,  but  not  in  and  of  itself 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  totality  of  the  problem.  The  television  set 
will  have  to  have  that  capacity  built  in  for  those  families  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  cable  because  they  either  don't  want  their  children 
to  see  it  or  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

Is  that  accurate,  sir? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  differ  a  bit,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  interest  by  the  communications  and  computer  in- 
dustries in  facilitating  the  growth  of  the  television  industry 
through  new  technologies,  so  it  appears  there  are  going  to  be  many 
technologies  put  into  televisions,  on  televisions,  and  by  televisions 
which  would  enable  software  applications  like  this. 

So  I  don't  feel  this  is  limited  to  the  cable  industry.  It  is  being 
implemented  first  in  the  cable  industry  because  the  cable  industry 
has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  the  technologies  necessary  to  de- 
ploy it. 

Mr.  Slattery.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  software  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  haven't  established  a  cost  yet,  actually.  We  have 
been  reflecting  on  the  rules  promulgated  a  few  weeks  ago  regarding 
cable  programming  and  trying  to  determine  what  impact  it  may 
have  on  our  service,  because  we  are  not  sure.  But  we  would  like 
to  make  it  as  economical  as  possible. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Can  you  give  me  a  range,  is  it  $10  per  set  or  $100 
per  set? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  would  probably  be  some  sort  of  mini  pay  no- 
tion, some  sort  of  nominal  charge  affordable  by  all  television  view- 
ers. 

Mr.  Markey.  Let's  hear  from  our  final  witness,  because  I  think 
that  can  help  us  to  see  the  range  of  solutions  which  are  out  there. 
We  will  go  to  Mr.  Jackson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis,  very  much. 

Mr.  Jackson  gives  us  the  final  part  of  the  solution  that  might 
work  for  those  who  own  stand-alone  television  sets,  and  who  might 
want  to  purchase  a  device  that  would  work  for  just  a  television  set 
unattached  to  a  cable  system. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Jackson.  You  are  here  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Protelcon,  here  from  Marina  del  Rey,  California.  We  welcome  you, 
sir.  Whenever  you  are  ready,  please  begin.  Maybe  you  can  carry 
your  microphone  with  you  if  you  want  to  move  over  to  your  dem- 
onstration. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  N.  JACKSON 

Mr.  Jackson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Joseph 
Jackson.  I  am  a  retired  Army  noncommissioned  officer  from  the 
U.S.  Army,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Protelcon,  Inc.,  and  the 
inventor  of  and  patent  holder  on  a  parental  control  system. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee 
on  the  subject  of  TV  violence,  technology  and  parental 
empowerment.  We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  ideas  and  inform  the  members  of  the  tech- 
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nology  we  possess  which  will,  in  fact,  empower  concerned  parents 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  exercise  their  responsibility  over  the  tel- 
evision viewing  content  and  habits  of  their  impressionable  age  chil- 
dren. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  subcommittee  staff  for 
their  most  capable  assistance  and  advice. 

As  our  attachments  to  this  testimony  will  show,  the  problem  of 
violent  and  objectionable  television  programming  and  its  effect  on 
our  children  has  plagued  our  society  for  many  years.  The  conflict 
of  opinion  between  various  groups  on  the  issues  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, First  Amendment  rights,  individual  responsibility,  censor- 
ship and  scientific  argument  over  direct  causal  relationship  be- 
tween television  exposure  and  subsequent  deviate  behavior  has 
brought  us  to  this  point  of  seeking  a  solution. 

Protelcon  is  here  today  to  inform  and  educate  the  committee  as 
to  the  solution  we  have  developed  and  to  advise  on  its  integration 
into  a  program  of  parental  empowerment. 

When  Mr.  Turner  was  testifying  before  the  committee  in  1981, 
I  had  already  received  the  second  patent  for  a  programmable  tele- 
vision receiver  controllers.  In  a  word,  what  this  did  was  allow  one 
to  simply  take  the  TV-Guide  once  a  week  and  program  in  the  day, 
the  time,  and  the  channel,  and  then  the  set  would  automatically 
per  time  turn  itself  on  and  off  and  change  channels. 

During  the  time  I  was  developing  this  system,  there  was  a  con- 
troversy about  an  incident  that  happened  in  Miami,  Florida,  where 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Ronnie  Grabora  had  witnessed  an  act 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  in  a  movie  called  Bom  Innocent  featuring 
Linda  Blair  where  he  witnessed  this  act  of  a  girl  in  a  reform  school 
and  then  committed  the  same  act  a  couple  of  weeks  later.  There 
was  quite  a  bit  of  controversy  concerning  that. 

At  the  time  I  was  developing  it,  I  said,  why  not  include  a  locking 
system  that  puts  the  discretion  at  the  parental  level?  Mom  or  any 
other  concerned  parent  would  simply  take  the  TV-Guide  once  a 
week  and  program  out  or  program  in  what  she  wants  the  children 
to  see,  lock  the  system,  and  let  time  take  care  of  turning  it  on  or 
off  and  changing  the  channels. 

So  this  is  where  the  idea  of  programmable  technology  and  the 
parental  control  originated.  I  have  an  article  that  was  run  in  The 
Los  Angeles  Times.  It  says,  off  TV,  a  new  device  for  parents.  When 
I  first  started  working  on  the  idea,  Jet  Magazine  did  a  story  on  "GI 
Invents  Device  to  Prohibit  Television  Violence."  Another  one  says, 
"Hawthorn  Man  Tries  to  Market  Device." 

My  problem  was  trying  to  find  assistance  in  getting  this  concept 
integrated  into  the  television,  the  VCR's  and  cable  boxes.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reagan  administration,  I  was  involved  with  the  Minor- 
ity Business  Development  Assistance  Program.  The  Secretary  cut 
out  a  program  I  was  involved  in  so  I  could  not  go  any  further  with 
the  concept.  But  I  do  have  the  two  patents  that  covers  the  tech- 
nology that  you  see  here  depicted  on  our  display  here. 

My  concept  could  be  integrated 

Mr.  Markey.  If  you  could,  why  don't  you  try  to  lift  up  that  micro- 
phone and  carry  it  with  you  over  there,  Mr.  Jackson.  Both  micro- 
phones, if  you  can.  I  apologize  for  the  complexity  of  your  task  there, 
but  the  closer  you  get,  the  better  off  I  think  we  will  all  be. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  OK.  It  is  rather  simple.  As  you  can  see,  the  TV 
screen  over  there,  everything  that  is  colored  simply  means  some- 
thing. Block  means  block.  If  I  looked  at  that  screen,  I  would  know 
that  on  Saturday  in  the  afternoon — I  mean,  in  the  evening,  at  8 
p.m.,  Channel  17  is  blocked. 

When  you  look  at  the  TV-Guide,  there  are  24  hours  a  day,  obvi- 
ously, 48  half  hours  a  day,  and  336  half  hours  in  a  week.  So  I 
might  want  to  lock  out  many  programs  on  many  different  channels 
to  avoid  the  children  from  seeing  those  programs.  With  my  system, 
she  has  total  control  and  flexibility  over  what  is  shown  or,  in  the 
alternative,  if  she  decides  to  let  the  children  see  certain  programs, 
she  has  the  alternative  for  doing  that.  But  this  is  what  I  consider 
a  foolproof  programmable  system. 

My  technology  can  be  licensed  to  be  embodied  in  TV  sets,  VCR's, 
and  cable  boxes,  any  unit  that  has  a  cable  could  embody  this  tech- 
nology. It  is  a  very  simple  prompting  screen.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
program,  such  as  the  old  VCR,  you  had  a  very  difficult  time  pro- 
gramming it,  because  it  prompts  you  right  along,  you  program  it, 
block  it,  and  that  is  it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jackson  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  N.  JACKSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD,  PROTELCON 

My  nam«  is  v^ossph  Jackson.  1  am  a  ratirad  non  commi  ss  loned  officer 
from  tha  US  Army,  the  Chairman  of  TH«  Board  of  Protalcon,  Inc.  and 
the  invantor  of  and  oatent  holdar  on,  a  parantal  control  systam. 

It  is  an  honor  to  ba  invited  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  on 
the  subject  of  TV  Violence:  Technology  and  Parental  Empowerment.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
ideas  and  inform  the  mambars  of  the  technology  wa  possess  which 
will,  in  fact,  empower  concerned  parents  with  the  tools  necessary  to 
exercise  their  responsibility  over  the  talayiaion  viewing  content 
and  habits  of  their  imprasaionabla  age  children. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  subcommittee's  staff  for 
their  most  capable  assistance  and  advice. 

As  our  attaehmanta  to  this  taatlatony  show,  tha  problem  of  violent 
and  objactionabla  talaviaion  programing  and  its  affect  on  our 
children  haa  plaguad  our  aeelaty  for  a  many  yeare.  Tha  conflict  of 
opinion  between  varioua  groups  on  the  issues  of  freedom  of 
expression,  First  Amendment  rights,  individual  responsibility, 
censorship  and  the  aciantlfic  argument  ovar  direct  caueal 
relationship  batwean  talavlalon  exposura  and  subsequent  deviate 
behavior  has  brought  ua  to  this  point  of  seeking  a  solution. 

Proteleon  is  har*  today  to  Inform  and  educate  the  conMlttaa  as  to 
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th«  •olution  w*  have  developed  and  advise  on  its  integration  into  a 
program  of  o^rental  ampowerment. 

Protelcon's  TaleCoimander  uses  a  programmable  electronic  chip  that 
can  also  be  installed  into  television  receivers  video  cassette 
recorders,  and  cable  tv  boxes.  All  uses  of  this  device  are  for  the 
purpose  of  discretionary  viewing  and  parental  control. 

The  TeleConnandar  is  the  culmination  of  my  17  years  effort  on 
providing  a  means  of  controlling  television  content.  Conceived  -in 
1970  as  a  solution  to  the  common  problem  of  forgetting  to  tune  in  a 
program  you  had  wantad  to  watch.  I  davaloped  and  patented,  US 
Patents  •4.081,754  Mar  197d  and  •4.228,543  Oct  1980  (abstracts 
attached),  a  simple  means  of  programing  automatic  on/off  and  chanr* 
changing  and  blocking  functions  for  any  talevialon  signal  receive- 
or  controller.  This  original  chip  design  haa  evolved  into  a  system 
where  for  tha  first  time  sine*  the  Invention  of  talevlsion,  direct 
electronic  control  over  tha  talavislon  viewing  habits  of  our 
children  is  attainable.  Tha  system  incorporates  •  locking  device  so 
that  only  the  parent  or  guardian  can  alter  or  cancel  tha  programed 
Instruct  ions. 

The  TaleCoeniandar  will  allow  a  concerned  parent  or  guardian  to  ta>« 
a  weakly  talavislon  schadula,  sit  down  with  tha  children  and  program 
In  deairabia  programs  or  block  out  undesirable  programs  for  a  day. 
weak  or  longer.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  an  industry  davalopad 
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parental  guidance  systam  b«  included  m  th«  talaviiion  schedule,  a 
"Statamant  of  Contant"  or  "Ratinfl"  would  assist  the  parant  m 
datarmining  which  orograming,  they  feel,  may  or  may  not  de  suitable 
for  their  childrans'  viewing.  This  outs  the  decision  in  the  hande  of 
the  parent.  They  will  no  longer  worry  about  what  their  child  is 
watching.  There  need  be  no  more  confrontations  over  the  kids" 
viewing  habits  when  mom  and  or  d«d  is  not  around.  A  oro-active  role 
can  now  be  taken  in  eliminating  all  prograjwning  deemed  detrimental 
to  their  child's  development. 

The  key  to  helping  all  parents  make  use  of  parental  control 
technology  will  be  the  availability  and  simplicity  of  the  system.  An 
understandable  "Statement  of  Content*  or  "Rating"  coupled  with 
available  technology  residing  In  all  TV  tuners  (TV,  VCR,  Cable  Box, 
Direct  Broadcast  TV  Box,  ate.)  will  insure  the  broadest  access  Oy 
concerned  parents.  Recognizing  the  value  to  society  in  providing 
this  broad  access,  original  aqulpment  manufacturers  should  offer  the 
parental  control  tachnolofly  In  all  new  equipmant  containing  TV 
tuners.  The  shorteet  path  to  thia  reeult.  however,  would  be  to 
mandate  the  technology 'a  inclusion. 

The  TeleComeiandar  chip  aat  can  ba  programmed  to  perform  the 
following  functions: 


1.  Block  out  a  epaclfic  program 

2.  Block  out  a  conDlsts  channel 
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3.  Block  out  som*  or  all  channtis  ovar  a  specific  ttm« 

4.  Fix  the  total  time  a  television  can  be  u$ed  for  any  ourpose 

This  "block  out   may  be  programmed  as  a  one  time  event,  sucn  as  a 
particular  movie,  or  be  repetitive,  as  in  a  weekly  series  that  a 
parent  feels  is  inappropriate. 

The  the  following  describes  the  TeleComeiander  chip  set  when  it  is 
contained  in  a  separate,  stand-alone  television  acceteory  designed 
to  give  the  user  control  of  the  time,  channel  and  duration 
functions,  set  the  total  time  to  be  allotted  for  use,  and  to 
control  what  programs  may  or  may  not  be  viewed  on  the  television  m 
real  time.  This  accessory  is  coupled  with  a  "smart"  remote  control 
unit  whose  functions  are  controlled  by  programmed  instructions  input 
by  the  user. 


In  its  essence,  the  Tel ecowi wider  gives  parents  or  other  response b'e 
individuals  remote  progrMsnable  control  of  parameters  such  as  total 
viewing  time  to  be  allowed  for  TV,  exemple,  allowing  your  chlldrsn  s 
total  of  1S  hours  of  television  uee  per  week,  block  out  a  specific 
program  such  as  Priday  the  13th,  if  thie  were  deemed  too  violent  :- 
frightening  for  the  child's  viewing,  block  out  a  specific  channel 
such  as  the  Pleyboy  Channel,  Playboy  is  for  adult  viewing  only,  a^^ 
block  out  specific  time  framea  like  400  PM  to  6:00  PM  Mondey  thru 
Thursday,  if  you  choose  this  as  a  time  set  aside  for  homework  after 
school . 
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Th«  d«vic«  M  installed  o«tw««n  the  incoming  externa)  video  signal 
and  the  TV  receiver's  terminal.  The  AC  power  plug  of  the  TV  receiver 
is  plugged  into  the  AC  receptacle  of  the  TeleCommander .  The  devic* 
comprises  e  means  for  locking  the  TV's  AC  plug  into  the  AC 
receptacle  of  the  TeleCoeinandar  so  that  it  cannot  be  unplugged  t}y 
anyone  except  the  person  containing  the  meens  for  unlocking  the 
receptacle. 

After  proper  installation  the  TeleCoemander  can  be  remotely 
programmed  in  real  time  to  automatically  turn  on  and  off,  show  tna 
deeired  programs,  block  out  whole  time  frames  and/or  block  out 
specific  programa  in  a  virtually  unlimited  time  frame  as  per  the 
examples  above.  Total  television  time  will  be  controlled  by  entsr  -9 
into  the  system  the  number  of  hours  per  week  you  want  the  televis-:- 
to  be  ueed.  Bloek-oute  of  epeeific  programs  will  be  eccompliched  :> 
entering  the  day,  time  of  day,  and  the  channel  of  the  progrem  to  ce 
blocked.  A  given  channel  May  be  blocked  by  simply  entering  that 
channel  into  the  eyeteei.  All  channels  may  be  'blocked-  out"  over  a- • 
time  frame  by  entering  the  desired  tima  frame  into  memory. 

Cheracter  generating  technology  will  allow  these  functions  to  De 
executed  via  a  grid  systeei  displayed  on  the  television  screen,  a 
cursor  is  guided  around  the  grid  hi-li^ntmg  any  time  and  channa' 
combination  the  user  desires.  An  exempia  of  the  etepe  required, 
using  our  remote  control, to  block  out  a  Saturday  program  which  is 
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«ch«dul«d  for  th«  8:30PV  to  9:00PM  t im*  slot  on  channel  20  follows 

1 .  Pr9%a   POUT   Button 

2.  Pr«39  Progran  button 

3.  Prtss  Day  button  until  desired  day  (Saturday)  is  h)-1ighted 

4.  Press  Right  Cursor  button  until  desired  time  is  hi-lighted 

5.  Press  Down  Cursor  button  until  desired  channel  is  hi-lightad 
8.  Press  the  Block  button 

I  wish  to  thank  Congressman  Markey  and  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


I 
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Mr.  Markey.  If  you  could  move  back  over  to  your  seat,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  I  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Slattery, 
if  he  has  any  questions  he  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Slattery.  You  made  it  clear  that  this  was  for  VCR,  cable, 
broadcast  TV? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  doesn't  matter.  As  long  as  the  unit  has  a  tuner. 
It  is  tied  into  the  TV  set.  As  long  as  it  has  a  tuner,  it  works  with 
cable  boxes,  VCR's  and  TV. 

Mr.  Slattery.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  equipment? 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  could  license  our  technology  to  manufacturers 
to  be  embedded  into  a  TV  set  for  less  than  $10. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Per  set? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Per  set.  Obviously,  if  we  built  a  cable  box,  and  this 
is  what  we  are  working  on  now,  to  market  it  would  cost  more  than 
that.  It  would  be  comparable  to  the  cost  of  a  cable  box  now. 

Mr.  Slattery.  And  what  is  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  $119. 

Mr.  Slattery,  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  you  all  coming  here 
today,  too,  and  teaching  us  about  this  technology  that  is  available 
and  giving  us  your  ideas.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas. Thank  you  each  very  much. 

So  the  technology  is  here.  The  capacity  to  empower  parents,  to 
empower  families,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  their  own  program- 
mers, is  here  today.  A  ratings  system  clearly  has  to  be  developed 
in  order  for  the  power  to  be  useful.  And  the  technology  has  to  be 
disseminated  so  that  parents  could  then  act. 

Would  any  of  you  wish  to  very  succinctly  make  a  summary  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  this  for  a  cable  sub- 
scriber as  opposed  to  a  pure  broadcast  stand-alone  television  set 
not  attached  a  cable  system. 

How  much  time  would  it  take  to  put  this  into  effect,  in  your  opin- 
ion, if  there  was  a  rating  system  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  parents  then  to  act. 

Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ratings  system  is  a 
very,  very  good  idea,  and  with  the  ratings  system  written  into  the 
TV-Guide  or  the  daily  TV  news  schedule  in  the  newspaper,  mom 
could  simply  see  that  and  then  judging  from  what  she  sees  in  the 
newspaper,  program  my  system. 

I  would  think  that  3  months,  within  90  days,  our  technology 
could  be  available  to  be  implemented  into  original  equipment.  So 
I  would  say  within  90  days  we  could  be  ready  for  that. 

Mr.  Markey.  Here  is  the  problem  that  I  have,  to  some  extent, 
in  translating  what  we  are  talking  about  into  something  which  is 
intelligible  for  families  across  the  country.  Because  there  is  nothing 
more  terrifying  to  Americans  than  that  12  that  keeps  buzzing  on 
the  VCR.  It  is  embarrassing  for  people  to  ask  their  12-year-olds  to 
come  over  and  program  it  for  them.  There  is  a  willful  lack  of  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  parents  to  learn  how  to  use  the  VCR.  They 
are  not  going  to  do  it.  They  will  be  totally  dependent  on  their  12- 
year-olds  to  do  it. 

So  clearly  the  technolo^  has  to  be  suitable  for  dummies.  It  has 
to  be  highly  attractive  to  idiots  who  will  be  willing  to  pick  up  this 
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technology  and  just  push  one  button  and  all  of  a  sudden  be  able 
to  program  the  television  set,  because  our  experience  with  VCR's 
over  the  last  10  years  is  that  most  people  just  won't  learn  how  to 
do  it. 

Can  you,  on  a  scale  of  10,  if  a  VCR  is  a  10  on  a  scale  of  complex- 
ity to  figure  out  how  to  use,  what  is  the  scale  difficulty  to  figure 
out  how  to  use  your  technology? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  say  1,  because  it  prompts  you  right  along 
through  the  menu,  three  or  four  things  you  have  to  do,  and  that 
is  it.  So  it  is  not  difficult  at  all  as  compared  to  the  VCR. 

Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Davis,  how  about  your  technology? 

Let  me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Slattery.  I  was  just  going  to  observe  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  like  me  probably  would  never  be  able  to  figure  this  out. 

Mr.  Markey.  This  is  for  the  technologically  illiterate.  We  will  put 
it  in  more  euphemistic  terms  than  I  used  before.  The  revolution 
has  to  clearly  be  driven  by  simplicity. 

Mr.  Davis,  how  simple  is  your  system  to  use? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  set  a  goal  for  our  company  which  is  to  do  bet- 
ter than  the  computer  industry  and  the  video  game  industries  have 
done  with  their  interface,  because  they  have  only  reached  a  minor- 
ity of  the  households  in  America.  We  have  to  produce  software  that 
facilitates  access  to  television,  not  that  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
access  television.  So  we  can't  afford  to  have  anyone,  regardless  of 
their  level  of  education  or  sophistication,  turn  the  television  off  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  way.  We  take  that  mission  very  seriously. 

We  think  we  are  going  to  provide  software  that  everyone  will  be 
able  to  use.  In  fact,  I  think  one  of  the  virtues  of  going  with  the 
broad  scale  enabling  technologies  over  all  the  dedicated  solutions 
is  that  you  see  we  have  got  color  in  there,  we  think  a  lot  about 
interface  design,  we  try  to  make  it  entertaining  as  well  as  useful 
so  that  we  can  draw  people  in. 

We  also  believe  during  the  next  several  years  that  the  American 
public  needs  to  be  educated  about  tools,  it  will  help  them  to  use 
television  of  the  future.  So  we  try  to  have  a  graduated  scale  that 
teaches  some  of  the  skills  of  tomorrow  in  a  context  where  the  skills 
of  today  will  allow  access. 

I  hope  you  feel  we  have  done  that  with  what  we  have  dem- 
onstrated today.  I  would  be  happy  after  the  hearing  closes  to  allow 
you  to  try  it  yourselves. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  think  Mr.  Slattery  and  I  feel  that  this  technology 
may  be  something  that  we  could  master.  I  did  feel,  and  speaking 
for  all  who  are  similarly  situated,  that  there  is  some  hope  here  that 
we  are  making  the  technological  breakthrough  needed  in  order  to 
make  it  attractive  for  families  to  use  this  kind  of  a  technology. 

Let  me  go  back  to  you,  Mr.  Shapiro,  if  I  could,  briefly.  Back  in 
1990  this  subcommittee  was  having  hearings  on  the  Television  De- 
coder Circuitry  Act.  This  was  an  act,  by  the  way,  which  dealt  with 
the  difficulty  that  individuals  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  had 
in  watching  the  same  television  programs  as  the  rest  of  their  fam- 
ily, and  there  are  24  million  Americans  in  our  country  who  are  deaf 
or  hard  of  hearing,  a  very  large  number.  This  subcommittee  in 
1990  was  contemplating  mandating  that  every  television  set  sold  in 
America  as  of  June  30th  of  this  year  would  have  to  have  in  it  a 
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computer  chip  that  would  make  it  possible  for  closed-captioning  to 
go  across  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 

Now,  back  during  our  hearings  in  1990,  we  were  told  that  it 
would  cost  $25  to  $30  per  television  set  in  order  to  build  in  this 
capacity  to  make  it  possible  for  these  24  million  Americans  to  sit 
in  the  same  living  room  as  those  who  can  hear  and  to  watch  and 
enjoy  the  same  television  programs. 

Now  we  wind  up  in  1993  with  most  of  the  companies  who  are 
making  television  sets  now  advertising  the  wonderful  revolution  of 
the  closed-caption  technology  which  is  now  available  for  all  families 
in  America.  And  rather  than  costing  $25,  it  costs  $5  or  in  many  in- 
stances, in  terms  of  just  the  capacity  built  in  for  the  definition  and 
hard  of  hearing,  under  $1  for  those  families,  because  there  is  so 
much  additional  power  which  has  been  built  into  this  chip  which 
is  going  into  all  sets  across  the  country. 

So  the  question  I  have  for  you,  Mr.  Shapiro,  and  again,  we  can 
get  technical,  is  that  the  line  which  is  used  on  the  television  screen, 
when  a  consumer  at  home  would  press  a  button  and  up  would  come 
the  information  on  the  screen,  is  called  the  vertical  blanking  line. 
Maybe  we  can  come  up  with  a  new  name  for  that  line  so  that  fami- 
lies would  feel  more  comfortable  in  using  it. 

But  the  vertical  blanking  line  then  gives  the  consumer  an  ability 
to  push  the  button  for  closed-captioning  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
words  are  coming  across  the  screen.  You  can  sit  there  with  the  per- 
son in  your  family  who  is  deaf  with  the  other  family  members  all 
watching  the  very  same  program.  This  is  a  wonderful  innovation 
and  something  that  reflects  the  fact  that  in  our  modern  era,  the 
television  is  the  modem  American  hearth  where  the  family  gathers 
each  evening. 

But  with  this  innovation,  everyone  in  the  family  can  participate. 
Now,  interestingly,  the  proposal  which  we  are  talking  about  here 
today  does  not  involve  a  new  chip,  but  it  would  simply  be  using  the 
existing  closed-captioning  chip  which  this  subcommittee  mandated 
be  built  into  every  television  set  back  in  1990.  The  space  remaining 
on  that  chip,  on  that  vertical  blanking  line,  can  be  used  to  create 
a  violence  rated  program  that  will  allow  for  parental  control  of  the 
television  programs  which  the  children  are  watching. 

And  it  would  be  part  of  an  extended  data  service  that  could  be 
offered.  So,  to  get  past  vertical  blanking  line,  to  get  past  extended 
data  services,  to  put  it  in  English,  in  other  words,  as  the  gentlemen 
from  Kansas  and  Oregon  were  saying,  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  using  a  power  that  is  already  being  built  into  most  television 
sets  being  sold  in  America.  We  can  mandate  that  or  voluntarily 
have  a  line  or  several  lines  to  be  set  aside  so  that  these  categories 
can  be  created  for  parents  to  use,  and  they  can  then  use  the  ratings 
system  and  the  remote  control  to  block  out  the  program. 

Is  that  an  accurate  summary  in  la3mian's  terms  with  some  flexi- 
ble grading,  Mr.  Shapiro? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  would  say  much  of  it  is  very  accurate.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  before  you  and  tell  you  that  this  is  something 
which  would  cost  the  TV  set  industry  a  lot  of  money.  In  fact  it 
won't,  because  of  the  investment  that  you  talked  about  earlier,  the 
closed-captioning  is  costing  about  $130  million  a  year  to  the  TV  set 
industry  and  to  the  American  public,  and  I  think  we  have  managed 
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to  turn  that  problem  on  into  a  problem  on  aid,  if  you  will,  in  that 
we  did  not  favor  it  at  the  time,  you  made  some  very  reasonable 
changes  which  allowed  us  to  go  from  a  very  short  turnaround  pe- 
riod to  a  3-year  period,  and  a  flexible  program  that  allowed  to  us 
build  in  options.  A  lot  of  what  you  heard  demonstrated  by  my  col- 
leagues here  is  already  being  sold  in  22  TV  sets  made  by  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Markey.  Twenty-two  different  models  representing  millions 
of  television  sets. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Twenty-two  different  models.  What  the  industry  is 
best  at  is  responding  to  consumer  demand  and  allowing  the  mar- 
ketplace to  come  up  with  solutions.  They  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  these  features  at  very  little  additional  price.  The  problem  is 
when  you  add  some  features  you  often  have  to  take  away  other  fea- 
tures. 

The  question  is  what  is  more  important  to  consumers  is  the  abil- 
ity to  control  the  programming  when  there  is  only  about  20  percent 
of  the  households  have  kids  in  them,  or  is  it  something  else? 

There  are  tradeoffs  involved  here.  Another  common  limit  is  how 
long  would  this  take.  Again,  any  solution  that  is  mandatory  takes 
several  years  because  of  the  tool-up  costs.  What  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  is  not  putting  this  in  our  TV  sets,  because  it  is  cer- 
tainly doable.  What  we  are  concerned  about  is  today's  violence,  how 
is  violence  rated,  what  would  it  be  tomorrow?  Is  it  sexual  situa- 
tions, is  it  nudity,  is  it  witchcraft  or  the  occult?  The  TV  sets  go  out 
there  and  they  are  fixed  out  there. 

Some  of  these  solutions  are  converter  box  solutions,  I  think, 
when  Congress  created  the  Cable  Box  Act,  it  didn't  realize  it  was 
creating  a  cable  box  world,  which  is  something  consumers  aren't  in- 
terested in  having.  TV  sets  nowadays  do  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things  with  features  built  inside  the  TV  set.  As  we  go  in  drafting 
legislation  in  the  future,  we  should  focus  on  the  fact  that  when  con- 
sumers want  a  TV  set,  they  want  to  plug  it  in,  without  having  to 
hook  it  up  to  a  cable  box  or  satellite  dish  or  anything  else. 

The  most  important  point  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  is  the 
fact  that  any  system  you  propose  that  is  mandatory  on  TV  manu- 
facturers is  something  that  obviously  we  are  not  interested  in,  but 
it  is  totally  useless  unless  there  is  something  that  corresponds  with 
it,  because  where  there  has  to  be  some  type  of  rating  system,  it 
doesn't  do  any  good  for  anybody.  We  are  concerned  about  consumer 
confusion  where  they  think  they  are  pajdng  something  and  it  only 
works  on  certain  channels. 

The  broadcasters  have  stepped  up  and  are  captioning  most  of  the 
programming.  Unfortunately,  the  cable  industry  isn't.  We  don't 
now  how  to  explain  to  the  consumers  that  the  cable  companies 
aren't  captioning  their  programs.  So  we  are  concerned  that  any  so- 
lution be  bilateral. 

Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Shapiro,  if  I  may,  you  stated  in  your  testimony 
that  you  originally  put  in  space  for  violence,  for  language,  and  for 
nudity,  a  V,  an  L,  and  an  N.  You  built  it  in,  right?  Then  you 
dropped  it  because  the  broadcasters  objected.  And  the  reality  is 
that  you  were  originally  building  it  in  because  there  was  a  demand 
for  it  and  you  knew  there  was  a  demand  for  it.  But  when  the 
broadcasters  objected,  you  dropped  it. 
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So  while  I  agree  with  you  that  there  has  to  be  some  clear  direc- 
tion at  some  point,  the  general  parameters  of  what  it  is  that  people 
are  concerned  about  is  fairly  easy  to  determine,  in  my  opinion.  And 
while  there  may  be  some  sub-categories  that  are  of  interest,  the 
general  categories  of  concern  are  well  identified,  and  it  was  dem- 
onstrated by  your  inclusion  originally  of  space  for  violence  and  lan- 
guage and  nudity. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  That  is  accurate.  Our  standards  are  voluntary. 
They  require  cooperation.  Everything  we  are  doing  with  EDS  now, 
every  consumer  benefit  will  be  meaningless  if  the  broadcasters 
choose  not  to  use  it  or  if  the  cable  operators  choose  to  strip  it  away. 

Mr.  Markey.  We  will  try  to  make  sure  there  is  synchronization 
of  your  activities  with  those  of  the  broadcasters  and  cable  industry. 
I  think  we  may  enjoy  some  success.  Let  me  recognize  David 
Moulton,  the  staff  director  of  the  subcommittee.  He  recently  pur- 
chased a  television  set  and  brought  it  in  today  just  to  show  what 
is  out  there  and  how  he  uses  it  with  his  two  small  children. 

David? 

Mr.  Moulton.  This  is  a  $750  television  set.  I  didn't  know  what 
it  included  when  I  bought  parental  control,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
It  had  all  kinds  of  niches  in  it  that  I  didn't  know  I  had  when  I 
bought  it.  I  bought  it  because  it  was  27  inches  wide  and  gave  me 
a  good  picture. 

It  has  a  computer  that  gives  you  a  menu,  the  things  that  will — 
we  will  have  Vanna  scroll  through  here.  Vanna,  hit  the  menu,  and 
you  go  down  to  setup  and  you  hit  the  plus  or  minus  there.  That 
gives  you  the  setup  menu.  Initially,  you  scroll — if  you  go  to  paren- 
tal control,  you  can  turn  that  on  and  off,  that  is  the  line  right 
above  what  is  marked.  I  have  already  put  that  on. 

And  then  the  parental  control  line  is  followed  by  the  channel  lock 
line,  and  by  putting  parental  control  on  and  then  going  to  channel 
control  and  hitting  the  plus  or  minus  there,  you  lock  it.  You  can 
do  this  with  each  of  your  channels,  any  channels  that  you  want. 
After  the  display  goes  off,  you  will  see  that  a  sign  is  left  on  tempo- 
rarily, when  it  is  called  up,  saying  parental  control.  I  think  eventu- 
ally that  fades. 

So  this  is  the  crudest  form  of  the  technology  as  currently  in- 
cluded in  some  television  sets.  But  it  does  require  you  to  block  the 
entire  channel  at  once. 

Mr.  Slattery.  For  how  much  time? 

Mr.  Moulton.  It  is  blocked  as  long  as  it  is  locked.  And  with  re- 
spect to  how  parents  are  supposed  to  deal  with  the  possibility  that 
their  kids  could  find  the  remote  and  change  this,  there  are  a  couple 
of  options,  one  that  is  mentioned  in  the  directions  is  to  hide  it.  A 
more  practical  suggestion  is  the  second  option,  which  is  you  can  get 
an  alternative  remote  that  doesn't  allow  you  to  lock  and  unlock. 
That  is  the  one  everyone  would  use.  Then  you  keep  the  one  that 
you  could  lock  and  unlock  in  a  safe  place. 

Mr.  Slattery.  So  can  you  get  a  remote  that  you  can  perma- 
nently lock? 

Mr.  Moulton.  Use  this  remote  to  lock  it,  whatever  channels  you 
want,  and  then  you  hide  that  one  and  the  kids  use  a  different  re- 
mote that  doesn't  have  the  locking  and  unlocking  features. 

Mr.  Slattery.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Markey.  So  one  of  the  reasons  perhaps  why  we  call  it  the 
vertical  blanking  line  is  that,  if  it  was  called  parental  control,  then 
the  kids  would  know  who  to  blame.  So  you  just  call  it  the  vertical 
blanking  line  rather  than  the  parental  control  line. 

But  as  David  said,  that  is  a  crude  but  still  phenomenal  break- 
through in  terms  of  the  powers  which  are  given  to  parents.  What 
you  are  sa5ring,  Mr.  Jackson,  is  you  have  got  it  at  a  level  that — 
even  that  level  I  think  for  Mr.  Slattery  and  I  would  be  a  little  in- 
timidated in  going  through  and  using  it.  You  have  got  something 
infinitely  more  simple  than  that. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Much  simpler.  For  example,  tonight  on  Channel  5, 
there  are  three  different  time  frames  you  may  not  want  a  child  to 
see  in.  You  can  block  out  those  time  frames,  see,  and  thereby  leave 
the  rest  of  it  for  them  to  choose.  And  you  can  do  that  for  the  entire 
week.  So  I  have  randomly  total  flexibility  within  the  whole  7  days. 

And  if  it  is  a  series,  you  can  repetitively  lock  it  out  week  after 
week  after  week,  or  in  the  alternative,  if  you  have  got  the  house- 
wife who  watches  the  soaps  every  day  Monday  through  Friday, 
why  should  we  every  half-hour  reach  for  the  remote  control  when 
she  is  home?  It  turns  the  set  on  and  goes  to  those  channels  every 
day,  then  leaves  her  alone  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  starts 
again  on  Monday. 

So  we  are  totally  flexible  and  random.  We  consider  the  unit 
based  on  our  design  a  family  friendly  unit. 

Mr.  Markey.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you  if  you  could,  just  give  us 
a  1-minute  summation  of  what  it  is  you  want  us  to  retain  as  a  sub- 
committee as  we  move  through  contemplating  legislation  in  this 
area,  and  what  you  think  we  and  others  need  to  do  in  order  to  be 
most  effective  in  empowering  parents  with  the  ability  to  control  the 
programming  coming  into  their  living  rooms,  their  kitchens,  their 
bedrooms. 

Mr.  Davis,  let's  begin  with  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  represent  that  the  committee  contemplate  ways  in  which 
they  can  reward  the  deployment  of  general  purpose  what  we  might 
call  intelligence  for  the  layperson  in  television  receiving  equipment. 
Rather  than  mandate  a  particular  solution,  if  you  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  deployment  of  these  new  technologies,  we,  the  soft- 
ware community,  will  provide  the  solutions,  not  only  to  parental 
control  over  access  to  violence,  but  to  many  other  problems  that 
may  be  remedies  from  time  to  time  over  the  years  that  revolve 
around  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  television. 

As  far  as  the  flexibility  of  the  solutions  that  we  propose,  ours  are 
completely  flexible.  It  is  quite  easy  to  change  what  we  do.  We  con- 
template the  downloading  of  software  changes  through  satellite  for 
changes  in  features  in  people's  homes.  No  disks  to  change,  none  of 
those  kinds  of  things. 

We  could  encourage  the  committee  as  well  to  think  about  soft- 
ware solutions  rather  than  hardware  solutions.  Hardware  solutions 
tend  to  get  embedded,  and  the  pace  and  breadth  of  change  is  much 
too  great  over  the  course  of  the  next  decade  for  any  of  us,  no  mat- 
ter how  visionary  we  might  be,  to  see  where  things  are  going. 

So  I  implore  you  to  leave  open  the  possibilities  for  the  entre- 
preneurs of  America  to  create  software  solutions  that  are  not  going 
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to  solve  the  problems  but  bring  much  greater  value  through  tele- 
vision to  the  American  public. 

Mr,  Markey.  If  I  might  just  add,  was  it  not  the  mandate  of  this 
subcommittee  in  1990  to  build  in  the  decoder  capacity  a  very  im- 
portant precondition  to  much  of  the  software  revolution  that  would 
be  possible? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  appears,  actually,  that  might  be  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  point  I  was  just  making,  your  intention  at  the  time  was 
to  provide  one  benefit.  The  industry  responded  by  tr3dng  to  find 
other  benefits  to  filter  into  it  to  justify  the  cost  of  introducing  the 
technology  and  marketing  it. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is,  let's  make  the  opportunity  broader 
by  encouraging  the  development  of  platforms  rather  than  single 
chips,  single  solutions. 

Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  VCR  was  designed,  our 
industry  couldn't  justify  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  distributing 
the  VCR,  but  the  Japanese  could  find  a  way  to  do  that,  so  they  cor- 
nered the  market.  I  have  been  working  on  parental  control  systems 
for  like  50  years,  so  this  is  not  new  to  me. 

I  still  feel  that  with  systems  such  as  what  we  propose,  you  are 
putting  the  discretion  at  the  parental  level.  You  are  having  the 
parent  interact  with  the  child.  I  see  mom  sitting  with  the  children 
once  a  week  and  going  down  a  list  of  programs,  and  says,  this  is 
what  I  will  allow,  the  impressionable  age  children,  kids  3,  4  years 
old,  in  the  home,  this  is  what  I  will  allow  or  not  allow.  Once  a 
week. 

Because  in  two-parent  families,  two  working  parents,  there  is  a 
lot  of  time  that  the  television  is  used  as  a  baby-sitter.  We  may  not 
like  that,  but  that  is  a  fact,  especially  in  the  inner  city.  So  I  think 
by  educating  the  public  of  a  rating  system  and  having  the  parents 
sit  with  the  child  once  a  week  and  choose  the  programs  of  merit 
and  program  those  programs  in  and  then  lock  the  system,  thereby 
limiting  access  to  any  violent  or  objectionable  programming,  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  solving  this  particular  problem  that  the 
committee  has  undertaken  to  solve. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jackson.  And  Mr.  Shapiro. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Slattery.  As  a 
parent,  I  think  it  is  difficult  not  to  share  your  concerns,  and  I  have 
to  commend  you  for  holding  this  set  of  hearings.  We  have  repeat- 
edly learned  in  the  consumer  electronics  industry  that  consumers 
know  what  they  want. 

You  mentioned  the  complexity  of  using  some  of  our  products  now, 
and  I  would  hope  you  go  back  into  a  store  and  see  some  of  the  mar- 
velously  simple  products  that  manufacturers  have  come  up  with 
that  are  being  sold  now,  many  in  the  United  States,  which  allow 
you  to  use  a  whole  array  of  products  much  easier.  The  focus  is  on 
simplicity  because  complexity  doesn't  only  turn  off  consumers,  it 
causes  a  very  expensive  returns  problem  for  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Consumers  know  what  they  want  and  they  want  simplicity  but 
they  also  want  options.  And  the  EDS  system  which  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  closed-captioning  legislation  has  certainly  presented  a  range 
of  options  for  consumers.  We  think  there  is  room  in  that  system  for 
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a  whole  different  approach  on  a  range  of  things  consumers  will  be 
interested  in. 

We  are  concerned,  though,  that  if  one  of  them  is  mandated,  it 
would  foreclose  others.  So  as  you  move  forward  in  your  consider- 
ation of  these  issues,  we  would  urge  you  to  give  the  marketplace 
a  try  at  least  in  terms  of  how  the  hardware  is  presented. 

At  the  table  you  have  seen  a  number  of  different  solutions.  They 
are  growing  out  there.  Cable  systems  are  also  offering  them.  The 
only  other  thing  I  would  ask  is  that  we  avoid  reliance  on  a  con- 
verter box  world,  which  is  the  way  we  seem  to  be  heading,  espe- 
cially with  the  cable  act.  That  is  not  what  consumers  want.  They 
have  told  us  that. 

We  are  working  to  try  to  get  cable  compatible  equipment  out 
there,  but  it  is  getting  increasingly  difficult  as  more  and  more  con- 
verter boxings  are  proliferating.  It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 
solutions  we  are  coming  up  with  to  work  in  every  type  of  system. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shapiro,  very  much.  I  thank  each 
and  every  one  of  you  for  your  testimony  today.  We  clearly  believe 
that  there  has  to  be  a  package  of  solutions  which  we  are  going  to 
put  together.  The  chip  that  we  are  talking  about  is  a  chip  which 
will  allow  parents  to  chip  away  at  the  violence  on  the  screen  going 
into  their  home.  And  they  will  be  able  to  screen  it  out  with  that 
chip.  That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

There  could  be  a  range  of  technologies,  but  no  question,  I  think, 
that  we  have  to  ensure  that  those  technologies  are  out  there.  We 
want  to  continue  to  work  with  the  manufacturers,  with  the 
innovators,  with  the  software  industry,  to  construct  something  tied 
to  a  ratings  system  that  will  work  on  all  of  these  technologies  that 
can  be  disseminated  in  a  telescoped  time  frame,  so  it  is  not  10 
years  or  15  years,  but  3  years  to  5  years  before  it  has  penetrated 
the  society. 

We  think  that  is  doable,  but  we  have  to  work  closely  with  you. 
That  is  clearly  part  of  what  all  of  this  is  about.  But  the  phenome- 
non of  the  sweeps  period  highs  followed  by  the  regret  and  the  re- 
morse which  we  continually  hear  then  from  the  broadcasters  and 
the  writers  and  the  directors  is  all  part  of  a  phenomenon  where  too 
many  writers  and  producers  just  think  show  by  show.  They  think 
program  by  program;  they  can't  see  how  all  of  their  acts,  all  of 
their  shows,  all  of  their  writings  in  totality  are  brutalizing  the  soci- 
ety. 

So  they  invoke,  each  of  them,  their  mantra  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  protect  this  individual  show  this  week  which  they  are  writ- 
ing, and  can't  quite  see  the  forest  which  has  been  created  of  all  of 
these  violent  programs.  What  you  are  doing,  combined  with  the 
ratings  system,  can  empower  parents  to  get  through  this  forest  of 
violence  and  leave  just  what  they  want  their  families  to  see  on 
their  own  screens. 

That  is  ultimately  what  our  objective  is  here.  It  is  not  to  engage 
in  censorship  or  any  violation  of  First  Amendment  rights,  but  rath- 
er to  give  the  First  Amendment  rights  to  parents.  Parents  also 
have  the  rights  of  privacy,  which  help  them  protect  their  families. 
There  is  a  tension  here,  and  each  side's  rights  must  be  protected. 
And  you  provide  the  answer.  The  technology  can  be  developed,  and 
we  want  to  work  in  an  intelligent  way  with  you  to  ensure  that  we 
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don't  impede  the  rapid  development  and  deployment  of  this  tech- 
nology into  the  hands  of  parents  across  the  country. 

We  will  do  it,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  up  the  pressure,  too.  The 
spotlight  is  on  and  it  is  not  going  to  go  away  until  a  solution  is 
found  on  a  permanent  basis. 

We  thank  you,  and  we  thank  the  subcommittee  members  for 
their  participation  today. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


VIOLENCE  ON  TELEVISION 


THURSDAY,  JULY  1,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room 
2123,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Markey.  Good  morning  and  welcome  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications  and  Finance. 

Today  is  the  third  hearing  on  the  subject  of  television  violence 
and  its  impact  on  children.  And  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  occurs 
at  a  time  when  we  are  finally  seeing  real  progress  on  the  issue  of 
TV  violence. 

At  the  subcommittee's  first  hearing  on  May  12th,  we  heard  from 
a  number  of  research  scientists  regarding  the  growing  evidence  re- 
garding a  causal  link  between  watching  television  violence  as  a 
child  and  subsequent  violent  behavior.  Witnesses  testified  that  by 
the  time  the  average  child  finishes  elementary  school  they  have 
seen  over  100,000  violent  acts  and  8,000  murders  on  television. 

Americans  increasingly  feel  that  society  has  grown  too  violent, 
that  television  sometimes  romanticizes  such  violence,  and  that, 
over  time,  children  are  desensitized  to  it.  The  use  of  violence  and 
guns  is  perceived  as  cool  in  many  schools,  as  if  it  were  an  effective 
way  to  be  seen  as  successful  and  commanding  respect.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  recent  Centers  for  Disease  Control  study  found  that 
20  percent  of  American  high  school  students  carried  a  weapon  at 
least  once  in  the  previous  month? 

Last  week,  at  our  second  hearing,  Ted  Turner  emphasized  em- 
phatically his  endorsement  of  the  idea  of  a  TV  rating  system  to 
alert  parents  to  violent  content  in  programming.  Moreover  he  rec- 
ommended that  parents  be  empowered  to  exercise  greater  control 
over  the  viewing  habits  in  his  household  through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing technology  to  block  out  entire  channels  or  individual  programs. 
Ted  Turner  called  upon  the  rest  of  the  television  industry  to  follow 
his  lead  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  violence  on  television. 

Along  with  countless  parents,  consumer  groups,  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric associations,  he  advised  the  subcommittee  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  the  industry  because,  without  the  spotlight  of  Congress  il- 
luminating the  effects  of  excessive  or  gratuitous  violence  on  tele- 
vision, the  industry  would  lie  low  for  a  period  of  time,  say  all  the 
right  things,  and  revert  to  business  as  usual  after  the  attention  has 
diverted  to  elsewhere. 
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Today  we  will  explore  yesterday's  announcement  to  include  pa- 
rental warnings  preceding  shows  that  are  deemed  violent.  We  will 
also  hear  from  witnesses  of  the  cable,  satellite,  and  programming 
industries  as  to  what  they  are  doing  and  what  they  suggest  to  deal 
with  this  national  problem. 

I  believe  that  the  broadcast  television  and  Hollywood  proposal  is 
a  necessary  first  step  in  addressing  the  issue  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision. Yesterday,  President  Clinton  also  praised  the  networks  for 
taking  this  first  step. 

This  announcement  is  important  because  it  represents  the  first 
time  that  the  broadcast  television  industry  has  admitted  that  there 
is  a  link  between  television  violence  and  subsequent  violent  behav- 
ior. It  is  welcomed  to  the  extent  that  it  signals,  again,  their  willing- 
ness to  reduce  the  overall  level  of  violence  on  television  and  to  pro- 
vide parental  advisories  on  shows  that  they  consider  violent  for 
children.  It  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  real  problem  and  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  deal  with  it. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  first  step,  and  the  hot  glare  of  congressional  at- 
tention will  continue.  Parents  are  asking  for  further  help.  Tele- 
vision represents  the  electronic  heart  of  the  American  living  room, 
and  parents  want  the  ability  in  their  own  homes  to  control  what 
kind  of  programming  arrives  on  television. 

Parental  advisories  that  appear  when  parents  are  absent  are  of 
little  use.  Yet  parents  work  and  can't  be  present  most  of  the  time 
that  children  watch  television.  The  key  is  to  put  these  new 
advisories  at  the  service  of  new  technology  that  allows  parents  to 
block  violent  shows  even  when  they  are  not  home. 

In  May,  I  proposed  a  two-part  system  to  combat  television  vio- 
lence: One,  voluntary  violence  ratings  system  for  television  estab- 
lished and  controlled  by  the  industry  modeled  on  the  successful 
movie  rating  system  constructed  by  Jack  Valenti  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago;  and,  two,  a  requirement  that  television  sets  be  capable 
of  reading  a  violence  rating  code  and  allowing  parents  to  block  out 
programs  rated  as  violent  with  the  touch  of  a  button.  If  programs 
are  rated  as  violent  and  blocked  out  by  a  portion  of  the  audience, 
advertisers  will  be  less  willing  to  support  these  shows. 

Though  we  have  made  progress  on  the  first  part  of  this  proposal, 
I  will  continue  to  push  for  headway  on  the  latter  part  as  well.  At 
its  heart,  the  proposal  assures  that  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
television  producers  and  programmers  are  protected  while  the 
rights  of  parents  to  protect  their  children  from  violent  program- 
ming are  equally  protected. 

Only  by  empowering  parents  in  this  twofold  approach  can  we  re- 
alistically expect  to  reduce  the  amount  of  violence  to  which  children 
are  exposed  as  well  as  the  overall  level  of  graphic  and  gratuitous 
violence  on  TV. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  very  distinguished  panel  this 
morning. 

That  concludes  the  Chair's  opening  statement.  We  turn  to  recog- 
nize the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Fields,  for  his  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Today  the  subcommittee  continues  to  focus  on  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive violence  on  television.  And  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
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continued  leadership  on  this  important  issue.  And  this  is  really  the 
moment  that  the  subcommittee  has  been  waiting  for  because  we 
have  the  chance  to  hear  the  perspective  of  people  who  are  deeply 
involved  in  and  responsible  for  the  depiction  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision today. 

And  those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  in  the  past  several  weeks  are  keenly  aware  that 
Congress  has  become  increasingly  vocal  in  its  opposition  to  harmful 
television  programming. 

At  our  first  hearing  experts  from  the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munity suggested  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  vio- 
lent television  programming  and  the  high  rates  of  murder,  suicide, 
and  other  violent  crime. 

Last  Friday,  Ted  Turner,  the  president  and  CEO  of  Turner 
Broadcasting  testified  that  his  network  has  felt  compelled — com- 
pelled to  broadcast  violent  programming  in  order  to  be  competitive 
in  the  television  industry.  And  clearly  those  are  startling  facts 
about  the  dominant  role  that  violence  plays  in  our  daily  lives,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

Advertisers  who  spent  literally  billions  of  dollars  each  year  to  ad- 
vertise on  this  medium  believe  that  what  Americans  see  on  their 
television  screens  will  motivate  them  to  action.  "Have  you  driven 
a  Ford  lately?"  "You  deserve  a  break  today."  "Ring  around  the  col- 
lar." We  all  know  these  slogans.  We  remember  them  because  we 
see  them  every  day  and  every  night  on  our  televisions,  and  we  act 
on  that  knowledge.  We  buy  Ford  Tauruses.  We  order  Big  Macs.  We 
buy  Wisk  Laundry  Detergent. 

In  fact  Mr.  Chairman  every  other  year,  you  and  I  spend  money 
to  buy  time  on  television,  confident  that  the  money  we  spend  will 
motivate  our  voters  to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do  and  that  is  to 
vote  for  us  and  not  our  opponents. 

And  if  we  believe  that  advertising  messages  can  change  people's 
behavior,  how  can  we  doubt  that  a  daily  diet  of  televised  violence 
has  the  same  effect? 

And  certainly  the  blame  does  not  lie  solely  with  any  one  indus- 
try, any  one  individual,  any  one  group.  Parents  must  exercise  more 
control  over  what  their  children  watch  on  television.  They  must 
bear  some,  if  not  the  lion's  share,  of  the  responsibility  for  their  chil- 
dren's television  viewing  habits.  The  cable  industry,  broadcasters, 
and  Hollywood  must  work  together  to  improve  the  quality  of  pro- 
gramming viewed  by  or  available  to  children  and  adults  alike.  And 
advertisers  should  refuse  to  support  programming  that  depicts  gra- 
tuitous or  excessive  violence. 

At  prior  hearings  on  this  issue,  the  subcommittee  examined 
whether  the  problem  of  television  violence  could  best  be  addressed 
through  technical  develops  or  by  a  mandatory  rating  system  for  tel- 
evision programming. 

Today  we  are  going  to  hear  that  the  self-policing  efforts  of  the 
industry  are  adequate  and  that  additional  congressional  action  is 
not  necessary.  Indeed,  the  recent  actions  taken  by  the  entertain- 
ment industry  is  a  first  step  in  addressing  the  problem  of  violence 
on  television.  The  cable  industry  has  commissioned  a  study  on  the 
rate  of  violence  on  cable  programming. 
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And  yesterday  the  four  major  networks  unveiled  a  Voluntary  Ad- 
vance Parental  Advisory  Plan  and  a  warning  label  to  identify  vio- 
lent programs  that  are  unsuitable  for  younger  viewers.  And  I  want 
to  commend  everyone  for  that  first  step. 

In  August,  the  various  entertainment  industries  will  convene  a 
conference  to  discuss  the  problem  of  television  violence  and  to  ex- 
amine any  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  reduce  televised  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  that,  like  you,  I  am  encouraged  by 
these  developments.  Clearly  the  witnesses  here  today  have  made 
good  faith  efforts  to  address  some  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee. 

Unfortunately,  this  problem  is  monumental,  and  I  personally 
think  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Industry  should  be  aware 
that  Congress  is  going  to  be  watching  very  closely  these  next  few 
months  and  will  hold  industry  accountable  if  it  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  promises  that  we  are  going  to  hear  today. 

And,  like  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  welcome  our  distin- 
guished witnesses.  I  think  you  have  assembled  a  great  panel.  And 
I  look  forward  to  learning  more  about  the  practical  effects  of  the 
Advanced  Parental  Advisory  Plan  and  how  it  differs  from  what  the 
networks  are  doing  today. 

Mr,  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  suppose  it  is  the  thing  to  do  today  to  congratulate 
the  television  industry  for  the  first  step  which  people  keep  refer- 
ring to,  but  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  these  executives  in 
front  of  us  deserve  one  kind  word  from  this  committee.  I  think  they 
deserve  condemnation  for  having  sat  on  their  hands  for  3  years 
since  we  passed  the  antitrust  law. 

This  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  changed  the  antitrust  laws  to 
let  you  guys  have  the  ability  to  reduce  the  violence  on  television 
yourself,  your  own  way,  to  get  together  to  establish  a  code  of  con- 
duct to  do  something  that  would  allow  you  to  voluntarily,  without 
the  government  being  involved,  to  get  rid  of  violence  on  TV.  And 
you  did  nothing.  Not  one  thing.  Nothing. 

You  came  out  with  a  code  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects,  is 
laughable  and  contemptible.  And  the  day  before  this  hearing,  you 
announced  that  you  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  by  putting  pa- 
rental warnings  on  the  air  so  that  parents  will  know  when  there 
is  going  to  be  a  violent  program  on  the  television. 

In  my  view  that  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people;  and  as  their  trustees,  those  of  us  elected  to  try  to  become 
to  some  extent  better  informed,  know  that  there  is  not  time  to  be- 
come informed  about  the  details  of  these  issues. 

All  of  you  know  that  only  25  percent  of  the  American  people  live 
in  homes  in  which  one  parent  is  not  working.  75  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple work  full  time;  both  husband  and  wife.  Hardly  any  family  has 
time  to  sit  home  and  read  the  TV  Guide  and  figure  out  what's 
going  to  be  on  the  air  that  night  and  decide  what  they  are  not 
going  to  let  junior  see.  Nobody  has  time  for  that. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  in  most  places,  no  parent  is  home 
when  the  television  is  on.  This  proposal  is  obviously  an  attempt  by 
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this  industry  to  stay  just  a  step  ahead  of  whatever  kind  of  public 
pressure  results  in  congressional  action  here. 

Some  of  us  here  have  exhibited  genuine  anger  about  this  in  the 
past;  some  of  us  have  not.  Now  that  the  public  is  aroused,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  more  of  us  that  will  join  the  choir  of  complaints; 
and  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  keep  a  sustained  pressure  on  this 
industry. 

I  think  what  we  have  seen  announced  yesterday  is  totally  inad- 
equate. I  really  think  that  the  only  good  thing  about  it  is  that  you 
have  finally  admitted — ^you  very  much  remind  me  of  the  cigarette 
industry — ^you  have  admitted  that  there  is  a  connection  between  vi- 
olence in  society  and  violence  on  TV.  I  appreciate  the  admission; 
but  if  you  are  going  to  admit  it,  I  think  it  also  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  see  a  serious  attempt  to  stop  putting  violence  on 
the  air,  not  a  promise  that  you  are  going  to  continue  to  put  it  on 
the  air,  but  you  are  going  to  label  it  for  what  it  is.  That  is  hardly 
any  progress. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  watch  a  murder  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye  on  television,  and  so  since  we  had  been  having  hearings 
on  this  I  started  watching  the  TV  movie.  It  would  be  more  credible 
if  I  told  you  that  I  had  seen  three  or  four  murders  by  this  one  char- 
acter in  this  show.  But  I  didn't.  I  saw  seven.  I  saw  one  person 
shoot,  point  blank,  a  person  four  times,  throw  a  person  over  the 
railing  and  stab  another  in  the  heart.  This  is  a  character  on  TV 
in  prime  time  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Yesterday,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  middle  class  person,  not 
somebody  stuck  off  in  the  ghettos,  a  middle  class  person,  told  me 
of  babysitting  for  a  3-year-old  child  who,  when  told  that  they  were 
going  to  have  to  obey  what  the  babysitter  said,  said  I  am  going  to 
call  my  daddy  and  tell  him  to  get  his  gun.  He  is  learning  violence 
off  the  television. 

It  is  time  that  we  did  something  about  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
I  hope  that  we  will  persist  in  this.  And  I  am  tired  of  seeing  this 
committee  and  this  Congress  fiddle  around  with  these  networks 
and  be  satisfied  to  be  invited  to  your  parties  or  socialize  with  you, 
be  satisfied  to  have  you  come  in  and  out  of  the  office  and  be  patted 
on  the  back. 

This  is  an  outrage  and  an  national  embarrassment  that  we  have 
all  of  these  killings,  more  than  in  all  of  Europe  or  in  Japan.  And 
you  guys  sitting  at  this  table  are  as  responsible  for  that  problem 
as  anyone  in  the  United  States,  far  more  responsible  than  most. 

I  regret  that  we  don't  have  more  chairmen  of  the  board.  Mr. 
Murphy,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Motors  ought  to  be  here.  It  ought  to  be  on  their  con- 
science. 

I  regret  having  to  show  high  temper  to  such  a  great  degree,  but 
we  have  waited  too  long.  And  I  am  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
content  for  10  years  to  only  complain.  It  is  time  to  tell  the  FCC, 
to  say  that  they  have  the  power  to  regulate  violence  on  television 
because  these  characters  have  not  done  it  and,  in  my  view,  have 
shown  no  indication  that  they  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  future. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr,  Moorhead. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I,  too,  want  to  welcome  the  witnesses  this  morn- 
ing, especially  Mr.  Littlefield  and  Mr.  Jack  Valenti,  who  I  thought 
did  a  great  job  on  television  last  night  talking  about  this  subject. 

There  is  no  question  that  television  violence  is  on  people's  mind. 
In  the  first  hearing  we  heard  researchers  say  that  television  vio- 
lence is  a  factor  in  causing  aggressive  behavior.  Although  others 
will  argue  that  there  are  other  factors  that  contribute  to  a  violent 
society,  I  think  there  is  no  denying  that  watching  things  on  tele- 
vision can  be  a  contributing  factor.  It  is  a  factor  that  can't  be  to- 
tally ignored. 

At  last  week's  hearing,  we  began  to  focus  on  what  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  gratuitous  violence  on  television.  While  we 
realize  that  television  is  an  entertainment  medium,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  the  medium.  Television,  through  its  pro- 
gramming and  advertising,  can  shape  attitudes  and  behavior  on 
many  social  issues. 

Indeed,  we  have  all  visited  and  witnessed  the  potential  of  tele- 
vision to  enlighten  and  educate  the  American  people.  Along  with 
the  power  of  television  goes  enormous  responsibility  of  those  in  in- 
dustry to  bring  to  its  viewers  examples  of  the  best  of  American  life. 
Sadly,  many  in  the  television  industry  have  not  lived  up  to  this  ob- 
ligation to  their  fellow  citizens. 

Last  month  the  Independent  Television  Association  adopted  a 
policy  of  providing  parental  advisories  relating  to  the  violent  con- 
tent of  certain  entertainment  program  material.  Yesterday  the 
broadcast  networks  adopted  a  similar  plan. 

Clearly,  these  initiatives  are  very  positive  first  steps.  We  will 
continue,  however,  to  watch  for  industry  initiatives  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  gratuitous  violence  on  television.  I  think  one  thing  that 
people  are  talking  about.  It  is  obvious  that  you  need,  in  good  pro- 
grams like  Murder,  She  Wrote,  you  need  some  kind  of  a  crime. 

There  is  a  difference  between  showing  the  thing  blowup  in  your 
face  and  realizing  that  the  crime  is  taking  place  and  maybe  seeing 
it  from  some  distance.  And  I  think  that  is  the  difference  in  the  kind 
of  violence  we  had  in  many  of  the  cowboy  movies  in  the  old  days 
and  other  things,  people  didn't  feel  that  it  was  happening  to  them 
at  the  time. 

I  know  that  one  tool  that  has  been  used  in  many  of  the  motion 
pictures  in  recent  years,  it  becomes  too  close  and  too  personal  when 
it  is  too  dramatic  a  thing  that  happens  right  in  the  child's  face  who 
may  be  watching  or  very  immature  adult  that  sometimes  can  act 
on  these  things. 

I  think  the  story  can  be  told — the  same  story  can  be  told  with 
a  little  less  explosion  in  the  face  of  the  viewer.  I  think  a  lot  of  that 
could  be  cooled  down  without  violating  the  story  or  the  entertain- 
ment value  that  we  are  presenting.  I  think  a  lot  can  and  will  be 
done,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  with  Jack  Valenti's  comments 
on  the  air  last  night.  And  I  know  the  desires  of  many  in  the  indus- 
try that  I  have  talked  to,  that  some  of  this  very  sharp  cutting  kind 
of  violence  can  be  dramatically  contained. 

And  I  know  some  people  say  when  they  show  these  huge  num- 
bers of  violent  acts  that  sometimes  just  mere  pushing  are  rather 
minor  things — I  don't  think  that  is  what  regular  people  out  there 
are  talking  about.  But  there  are  some  of  these  things  that  really 
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are  disturbing.  And  I  think  that  they  can  be  curtailed.  They  will 
be. 

I  don't  believe  we  want  to  be  involved  in  censorship.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  industry  can  do  the  job  themselves. 

You  gentlemen  at  table  are  the  people  that  can  make  it  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hastert. 

Mr.  Hastert.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  congratulate  you 
for  the  fine  efforts  that  you  have  made  in  this  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  distinguished  panelist  for  taking 
the  time  to  talk  with  us  today.  I  wish  you  a  warm  welcome.  I  think 
your  welcome  has  been  warming  already  in  several  different  ways, 
but  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  use  this  time  to  explore  the  problem 
of  violence  on  television  and  to  discuss  actions  that  we  can  take  to 
remedy  the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  television  program  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  dis- 
cussing could  have  been  the  news.  What  you  people  portray  as  en- 
tertainment on  TV  becomes  reality  in  the  streets.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  look  to  the  newspapers  or  your  evening  news  which  tells  the 
same  story.  Violence  is  running  rampant  through  our  cities, 
streets,  neighborhoods,  and  even  our  homes.  It  is  a  devastating 
statement  about  the  condition  of  our  society  when  neighborhoods 
and  co-workers  turn  on  one  another  with  guns  and  knives  and 
other  tools  of  destruction. 

One  wonders  what  has  caused  our  Nation  to  plunge  into  this 
devastating  low.  In  part,  we  must  look  at  the  influences  that  are 
shaping  the  minds  of  our  children  and  our  future. 

I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that  one  of  the  foremost  influ- 
ences in  America  today  is  television.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  source 
of  instruction  that  some  children  will  ever  receive  in  their  home, 
and  that  dictates  a  very  significant  responsibility  for  all  of  us. 

What  children  see  on  television  is  becoming  increasingly  graphic 
and  violent.  If  this  is  what  we  are  allowing  to  stir  the  minds  of  our 
Nation's  youth,  then  we  all  should  be  concerned  for  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. Our  children  are  learning  that  violence  is  a  fast  and  easy  way 
to  solve  their  problems.  And  what  they  learn  today  is  what  they 
will  carry  out  in  their  own  actions  tomorrow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  they  see  on  television  day  in  and  day 
out,  the  hero  committing  two  or  three  murders  through  the  course 
of  a  film  and  then  walking  away  with  no  consequences,  isn't  re- 
ality. It  is  a  false  reality  that  we  create  in  the  minds  of  our  youth. 

I  am  encouraged  that  four  major  networks  announced  yesterday 
their  voluntary  action  to  put  a  warning  label  on  programs  contain- 
ing violent  context.  This  is  a  step,  just  a  step,  in  the  right  direction. 
But  broadcasters,  the  industry,  and  we  as  individuals  must  do 
more  to  voluntarily  reduce  the  level  of  violence  in  television  pro- 
gramming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  instances  individuals  are  taking  respon- 
sibility. Recently  Barbara  Alexander,  an  actress  who  lives  in  my 
district  in  Batavia,  Illinois,  visited  my  office.  She  and  other  ac- 
tresses have  stood  up  to  advertisers  and  broadcasters  and  they 
have  refused  roles  that  portray  woman  as  victims  of  violence.  They 
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have  personally  paid  an  economic  price  for  their  actions,  but  they 
have  taken  a  principled  stand. 

Many  of  the  chapters  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  my  dis- 
trict support  her  stance.  I  commend  their  efforts. 

Mr,  Chairman,  no  one  likes  censorship;  it  is  not  consistent  with 
our  American  tradition.  But  those  speaking  out  are  demanding  bet- 
ter judgment  of  what  will  appear  on  television  screens,  and  that  is 
part  of  our  American  tradition.  Violence  against  women,  children, 
and  the  elderly  is  unacceptable  in  a  civilized  society.  We  need  to 
teach  that  to  our  children.  Seeing  such  violence  on  television  sends 
the  wrong  message,  and  we  need  to  have  a  lot  less  of  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentlelady  from  Pennsylvania,  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky, 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
thank  you  for  having  the  hearings.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having 
the  conversation,  because  it  is  all  about  communication. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  children  seem  to  see  violence  as  accept- 
able. They  seem  to  accept  it  as  part  of  their  behavior  patterns. 
They  see  it  as  an  answer  and,  perhaps,  the  first  answer  to  solving 
a  problem.  They  see  it  as  if  you  think  without  understanding  the 
consequences.  They  see  it  as  the  way  to  go.  They  see  it  as  macho. 

When  I  was  sitting  in  one  of  these  hearings,  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  panel  leaned  over  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  been 
watching,  several  years  ago,  television  with  his  young  son,  3  or  4, 
and  they  were  watching  a  cartoon,  and  the  cartoon  character  put 
his  hand  through  a  window  and  his  little  son  got  off  of  his  lap  and 
walked  over  to  the  window  and  put  his  hand  through  the  window. 
They  had  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.  He  was  in  very  serious  condi- 
tion. I  think  that  is  what  happens. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  be  mindful  of  how  television  does  influ- 
ence our  lives.  I  think  that  the  argument  that  I  have  heard  from 
many  of  the  television  executives  with  whom  I  have  spoken  is  that 
it  is  part  of  what  we  see  all  over.  If  we  regulate  ourselves,  what 
about  cable?  What  about  those  who  won't  be  as  conscientious  as  we 
are?  I  think  that  it  is  our  job,  at  some  point,  to  say,  we  are  going 
to  set  a  new  direction;  this  is  how  it  is  going  to  be  because  we  say 
this  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 

We  should  set  new  tones.  And  I  think  that  it  is  very  important 
that  you,  yesterday,  took  this  first  step.  And  I  thank  you  for  doing 
it.  And  I  hope  that  it  is  just  a  first  step. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey,  The  gentlelady's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr,  Barton. 

Mr,  Barton,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Congressman  Bryant  wants  to  meet  with  you  all  in  the  ante- 
room, and  he  will  tell  you  what  he  really  thinks  in  the  next  10  min- 
utes. 

Actually,  I  approach  this  a  little  bit  differently,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  the  Ranking  Member  for  working  with  the 
industry  to  get  an  agreement,  at  least  in  part,  on  a  2-year  trial 
basis.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  go.  I  have  a  little  hesitance, 
though,  to  demand — to  tell  anyone  in  the  entertainment  industry 
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exactly  what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  So  I  am  not  quite  as  enthu- 
siastic about  going  down  this  path. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  the  studies  overwhelmingly  indicate 
that  the  violence  in  the  entertainment  industry  does  have  an  effect, 
over  time,  on  behavior.  And  so  I  think  this  2-year  trial  period  with 
appropriate  warning  labels  is  a  good  step.  Let's  see  how  it  works. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  what  kind  of  warning  label  you  are 
going  to  put  on  C-SPAN  and  some  of  the  violence  that  occurs  on 
the  House  Floor,  whether  that  is  harmful  to  our  Nation's  future. 

But  in  any  event,  I  think  this  is  a  good  hearing.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here,  especially  our  good  friend  from  Texas,  Mr.  Valenti, 
who  has  the  most  conservative  tie  at  the  table, 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hear- 
ing, and  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  effort. 

And  certainly  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  also  acknowledge 
the  leadership  of  our  friend  and  former  colleague,  Senator  Simon, 
who  has  also  played  a  lead  role  in  this  effort. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  thanking  you  all  for  being  here  today,  and 
thanking  you  more  importantly  for  what  you  did  yesterday.  I  think 
that  the  press  conference  yesterday  was  an  historic  meeting.  I,  for 
one,  appreciate  the  fact  that  network  executives  and  the  motion 
picture  industry  came  together  and  at  long  last  acknowledged  that, 
in  fact,  the  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  from  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  Ainerican  Psychiatric  Association,  and  re- 
search in  general,  was  the  kind  of  evidence  that  could  not  be  ig- 
nored any  longer. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  accepted  responsibility  for  what 
you  are  doing  and  agreed  to  do  what  you  could  at  this  time  to  move 
forward  in  responding  to  the  concerns  of  this  committee  and  other 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  realization  and  the  acknowledgment 
that  there  certainly  is  a  causal  relationship  between  constant  expo- 
sure to  violence  on  television  and  in  movies  and  acts  of  violence, 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  causal  relationship — I  believe,  is  an 
important  and,  indeed,  an  historic  statement  on  the  part  of  your 
industry. 

And  for  that,  I  commend  you.  I  think  you  have  distinguished 
yourself  from  the  tobacco  industry  by  acknowledging  that  there  is 
this  causal  relationship. 

Yesterdays  press  conference,  I  think,  should — and  hopefully  in 
the  future  will — include  representatives  from  the  cable  industry 
and  from  independent  stations  and  from  first-run  syndicators.  Yes- 
terday's meeting  did  not  include  all  of  the  players.  And  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  we  can  figure  out  ways  to  loop  in  the  other  players 
because  we  are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem  if  the  cable  industry 
is  not  an  active  participant.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem 
if  the  independent  stations  in  this  country  do  not  assume  their  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  this  problem  also. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  solve  it  unless  the  first-run  syndicators 
are  a  player  in  addressing  this  problem. 
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In  addition,  let  me  also  observe  that  I  think  yesterday's  press 
conference  was  a  first  step.  No  one  believes  it  is  the  last  step.  It 
is  only  the  first  step  in  what  will  hopefully  be  a  long  and  produc- 
tive journey.  I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  realize  that  each 
of  us  has  a  personal  responsibility. 

It  is  so  easy  for  us  in  America  today  to  point  our  finger  at  some- 
one else,  to  blame  someone  else  for  our  problems.  And  every 
consumer  in  America  has  a  responsibility  in  this  area.  Every 
consumer.  Every  parent  in  America  has  a  responsibility.  And  they 
cannot  duck  that  responsibility.  When  we  as  parents,  when  we  as 
consumers,  buy  the  trash  that  is  sometimes  made  available  in  the 
marketplace,  we  are,  in  effect,  becoming  an  accomplice  in  this 
whole  mess.  And  I  hope  that  everybody  in  the  country  understands 
that  we  must  assume  that  personal  responsibility. 

So,  again,  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  comments  of  the  panelists 
today.  I  appreciate  your  first-step  effort  yesterday.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  be  exploring  additional  steps.  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  move  in  the  direction  of  figuring  out 
some  kind  of  a  workable  rating  system.  I  think  that  we  are  also 
going  to  have  to  figure  out  how  to  make  the  V-chip  technology 
workable  and  move  in  that  direction. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  again  for  holding  this  hearing. 
I  look  forward  to  the  comments  of  the  panelists  here  today. 

Mr.  Markey,  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  the  last  few  weeks  based  on  what  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
and  you  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  along  with  Senator  Simon 
for  moving  this  process  forward  and,  indeed,  perhaps  changing  the 
tenor  of  this  hearing  from  what  was  perceived  to  be — may  be  a 
flogging,  a  public  flogging  of  our  friends  in  the  television  industry, 
to  perhaps  a  more  constructive  debate  on  where  we  go  from  here. 

And,  indeed,  the  announcement  yesterday  was  a  good  first  step 
and  only  a  first  step,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  process.  It  was  interest- 
ing. The  New  York  Times  article  that  appeared  today  by  Edmund 
Andrews  pretty  well  puts  it,  I  think,  in  some  context  that  all  of  us 
perhaps  should  heed.  The  title  was,  "Mild  Slap  at  TV  Violence. 
Congress  Seems  Pleased  at  Industry  Effort,  Leaving  a  Slim  Chance 
for  Stronger  Action." 

"Television's  four  commercial  broadcasters  threw  the  smallest 
possible  bone  to  their  congressional  critics  today  when  they  an- 
nounced that  they  would  slap  warning  announcements  on  violent 
programs.  One  step  ahead  of  the  posse,  the  networks  announced 
their  decision." 

And  that  is  good,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  lot  more  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if,  indeed,  the  announcement  yesterday  slows 
down  or  precludes  your  efforts  to  provide  the  already  existing  tech- 
nology where  parents  can  take  back  control  of  their  television  sets, 
then  this  whole  effort  will  be — in  my  estimation,  will  be  in  vain. 

We  really  have  a  major  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  to  follow 
up  this  warning  system  because,  to  me,  the  warning  system,  in  and 
of  itself,  is  simply  not  adequate.  My  constituents  are  saying  we  no 
longer  have  control  of  the  television  set  because  we  are  not  there 
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a  lot.  And  the  sad  fact  of  it  is  that  parents  are  working  outside  the 
home  and  the  children  essentially  control  the  TV  set.  This  tech- 
nology that  we  heard  about  last  week  is  available,  can  be  available, 
and  can  empower  parents  to  take  back  control  the  TV  sets. 

That  is  going  to  frustrate,  it  seems  to  me,  a  lot  of  broadcasters. 
It  is  going  to  frustrate  a  lot  of  advertisers.  But  it  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate marketplace  solution,  as  I  see  it,  to  this  vexing  problem. 

So  we  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  yet.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
industry  has  come  around  somewhat.  I  noticed  on  Nightline  last 
night  they  had  an  in-depth  analysis  of  violence  on  television.  One 
of  the  rare  times  I  have  seen  television  actually  look  introspectively 
at  itself  and  its  problems.  They  are  very  good  at  looking  at  other 
institutions'  problems  and  foibles,  but  rarely  do  we  see  them  exam- 
ining themselves. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction  and  for  that  we  can 
be  eternally  grateful.  And  I,  again,  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Synar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  issue  we  wrestle  with 
today  is  a  dilemma  that  is  as  old  as  free  speech,  and  it  is  the  di- 
lemma of  whether  or  not  we  can  regulate  free  speech  that  we  don't 
Hke. 

One  side  of  the  dilemma  was  articulately  expressed  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Brennan  when  he  argued  that  we  place  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  right  to  weed  the  worthless  and  offensive  commu- 
nications from  the  public  airways  where  it  belongs  in  a  public,  free 
to  choose  those  communications,  worthy  of  its  attention  from  a 
marketplace,  unsullied  by  the  censor's  hand. 

The  other  half  of  the  dilemma  is  those  that  would  argue  that  the 
first  amendment  is  there  to  defend  their  right  of  unfettered  pro- 
gramming should  remember  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  upheld, 
consistently,  that  there  are  ways  to  have  restrictive  control  on  com- 
municative materials  that  affect  our  children.  I  hope  that  the  plan 
yesterday,  introduced  as  a  very  serious  effort  by  the  broadcasters, 
will  give  our  parents  the  type  of  information  they  need  to  protect 
their  children. 

Since  we  are  here  to  learn  something  today,  there  are  two  things 
I  am  going  to  be  focusing  in  on:  One  is  the  causal  relationship;  and 
if  that  link  can  be  shown,  do  our  first  amendment  considerations 
outweigh  our  public  health  considerations?  Because,  as  one  who 
has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  restriction  of  advertising  on  tobacco 
products,  I  would  like  to  see  if  this  applies  here. 

And,  second,  I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  these  types  of  programs;  if  more  money  is  made  off  of  these 
types  of  programs;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  whether  that  would  af- 
fect the  decisions  which  are  voluntary  by  the  networks  on  the  rat- 
ings and  the  types  of  information  they  are  going  to  provide,  par- 
ticularly during  sweeps  weeks  and  the  times  when  they  do  really 
need  those  revenues. 

So  I  will  be  interested  to  hear  from  our  witnesses  today.  And  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  commend  him  for  this  hearing. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr.  Hall  follow:] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Mike  Synar 

We  are  here  today  to  wrestle  with  a  dilemma  that  is  as  old  as  free  speech.  The 
dilemma  is  how  can  we  regulate  the  speech  we  don't  Uke — in  this  case  television 
violence,  especially  the  T.V.  violence  aimed  at  children — without  irretrievably  harm- 
ing the  speech  we  do  like,  as  evidenced  in  the  many  television  shows  that  entertain, 
educate  and  expand  our  view  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  that  any  process  of  continuing  governmental  surveillance 
over  broadcasting  content  presents  truly  grave  dangers.  Former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Brennan  argued  vehemently  that  he  would,  place  the  responsibility  and  the 
right  to  weed  worthless  and  offensive  communications  from  the  public  airways 
where  it  belongs... in  a  public  free  to  choose  those  communications  worthy  of  its  at- 
tention from  a  marketplace  unsullied  by  the  censor's  hand."  Justice  Brennan's 
fears — that  censorship  of  the  public  airwaves  is  an  attempt  by  society's  dominant 
culture  to  force  its  values  on  the  minority — are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  when 
he  first  expressed  them  and  we  in  Congress,  who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, must  always  be  mindful  of  the  dictates  of  the  First  Amenoment's  right  to 
free  speech. 

That  said,  the  other  half  of  our  dilemma  raises  its  head.  As  Chairman  Markev 
has  often  stated,  parents  have  rights  too.  They  have  the  right  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  the  torrent  of  violence  contained  in  both  adult  and  children's  television 
programs.  Those  who  would  use  the  First  Amendment  to  defend  their  right  to  unfet- 
tered programming  should  remember  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  restrictive 
controls  on  <iie  communicative  materials  available  to  youths.  The  Court  has  ap- 
proved First  Amendment  restrictions  to  protect  children  from  harmful  broadcasts  by 
reasoning  that  minors  do  not  have  the  full  capacity  for  individual  choice,  which  is 
the  presupposition  of  First  Amendment  guarantees.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
Court  has  also  found  that  offensive  speech  may  have  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  neg- 
ative effect  on  a  child  than  an  adult. 

The  answer  to  our  dilemma  is  that  the  broadcast  industry  must  regulate  itself. 
A  free  society  should  be  able  to  protect  its  children  without  government  censorship. 
Accordingly,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Advance  Parental  Advisory  plan  unveiled  yes- 
terday bv  the  four  major  networks.  I  hope  that  the  plan  evolves  into  a  serious  effort 
by  broadcasters  to  give  parents  the  information  they  need  to  protect  their  children 
from  violent  television.  However,  I  remain  unconvinced  that  this  plan  will  be 
enough.  My  sense  is  that  the  plan  is  just  a  finger  in  the  dike,  and  until  the  water 
in  the  dike  subsides,  we  still  have  a  serious  problem.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  today 
how  the  broadcasters  plan  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  television  violence  and  solve 
the  dilemma  that  faces  Congress  and  the  Nation's  television  viewers. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Ralph  M.  Hall 

Mr.  Chairman:  First  let  me  thank  you  for  taking  such  an  interest  in  the  issue 
of  violent  television  programming.  Children  are  exposed  to  increasing  amounts  of  vi- 
olence on  TV  and  in  the  movies,  and  the  message  thev  receive  seems  to  be  that  vio- 
lence is  OK;  that  problems  are  best  solved  through  the  use  of  a  machine  gun;  that 
the  hero  wins  because  he  happens  to  be  more  ruthless  than  his  adversaries.  Today's 
entertainment  goes  far  beyond  the  playfully  violent  slapstick  comedy  of  the  Marx 
Brothers  or  the  Three  Stooges.  Nowadays,  a  program  is  likely  to  include  a  body 
count  that  sounds  like  something  that  ought  to  be  coming  from  Bosnia,  not  our  tele- 
vision sets. 

This  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on  many  children,  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
indeed  some  children  learn  violent  behavior  through  things  they've  seen  on  the  tele- 
vision. Like  Chairman  Markey,  I  think  the  entertainment  industry  needs  to  do  more 
to  curb  violent  television  programming.  I  say  the  entertainment  industry — and  not 
the  Congress — because  I  think  this  is  where  the  ultimate  solution  lies. 

Although  we're  giving  this  issue  a  fresh  amount  of  attention  today,  all  of  us  know 
that  this  isn't  a  new  debate.  Twenty  five  years  ago,  the  debate  was  over  violence 
in  the  movies.  Congress  threatened  to  take  action,  but  Jack  Valenti  stepped  in  and 
brokered  a  compromise  that's  still  with  us  today — the  motion  picture  industry's  vol- 
untary movie  rating  system.  It's  worked  well,  and  I  think  many  of  us  would  like 
to  see  that  idea  carried  over  into  television.  Yesterday's  announcement  of  new  in- 
dustry standards  and  warning  messages  is  a  good  first  step,  and  I  thank  the  folks 
assembled  here  this  morning  for  making  it  happen. 

The  chairman  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  placing  the  heat  on  the  television  in- 
dustry to  act.  The  ball  is  now  in  the  court  of  our  witnesses  here  today.  I  hope  we 
can  reach  agreement  on  a  solution  without  having  to  legislate,  but  legislation  re- 
mains an  option,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  industry  as  to  whether  Con- 
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gress  should  go  beyond  the  voluntary  industry  standards  announced  yesterday.  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr, 
Gillmor. 

No?  Do  any  other  members  seek  time  for  purpose  of  making  an 
opening  statement? 

The  Chair  sees  none,  so  we  can  turn  now  to  our  panel. 

And,  again,  before  we  begin,  I  want  to  underscore  that  thus  far 
we  have  had  truly  only  a  first  step;  that,  two,  we  need  to  include, 
which  this  panel  will,  cable,  independent  TV,  and  satellites,  all  rep- 
resented here  today  so  that  we  can  get  their  perspectives  as  well; 
and,  thirdly,  parents  need  to  have  the  power  to  exert  control 
through  technology-based  fixes  in  the  television  set  if  we  are  to  re- 
alistically deal  with  this  issue  in  a  world  where  both  parents  work 
or  only  one  parent  is  in  the  home  at  all.  Parents  would  clearly 
want  to  fix  the  set  so  the  children  would  not  be  exposed  to  pro- 
gramming early  in  the  day  when  they  are  not  home  or  early  in  the 
week  for  the  entire  week.  That  is  the  objective  of  this.  It  has  to 
work  in  tandem.  And  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  panelists  today 
as  to  how  they  would  respond  to  giving  parents  that  realistic  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  this  very  serious  problem. 

We  begin  first  with  Jack  Valenti.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America.  He  is  the  architect  of  the 
movie  ratings  system  which  has  provided  parents  with  information 
about  the  content  of  movies  for  their  children  for  the  past  25  years. 
He  has  played  a  leadership  role  in  this  proposal  announced  by  Hol- 
Ijrwood  and  the  broadcasters  yesterday.  He  has  been  a  frequent  and 
respected  witness  before  this  committee  for  many,  many  years. 

We  welcome  you  back,  Mr.  Valenti.  And  when  you  feel  com- 
fortable, please  begin. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JACK  VALENTI,  FRESmENT,  MOTION  PIC- 
TURE ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  THOMAS  S.  MURPHY, 
CHAIRMAN,  CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC;  WARREN  LITTLEFIELD, 
PRESIDENT,  NBC  ENTERTAINMENT;  PETER  TORTORICI,  EX- 
ECUTIVE VICE  PRESIDENT,  CBS  ENTERTAINMENT;  GEORGE 
VRADENBURG  III,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FOX;  WIN- 
STON H.  COX,  CHAIRMAN,  SHOWTIME  NETWORKS;  JAMES  B. 
HEDLUND,  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
TELEVISION  STATIONS;  JOHN  S.  HENDRICKS,  CHAIRMAN, 
DISCOVERY  COMMUNICATIONS;  AND  CHARLES  C.  HEWITT, 
PRESIDENT,  SATELLITE  BROADCASTING  AND  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Valenti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

And  I  want  to  publicly  praise  you  and  Senator  Paul  Simon  for 
leading  this  journey  into  an  inspection  of  violence  on  television 
and,  indeed,  violence  in  our  society — because  before  this  hearing  is 
over,  I  think  we  ought  to  explore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger 
problem  out  there  than  just  television — that  is  rupturing  and  tear- 
ing some  of  the  fabric  that  binds  this  country  together. 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  views  of  congressmen.  I  always  wanted 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  myself,  but  I  didn't  make  it.  So  I  un- 
derstand your  concern  from  your  constituents'  points  of  view.  So  I 
think  any  time  that  this  group — and  by  the  way,  I  want  to  pay 
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tribute  to  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  my  fellow  Texan  and,  in- 
deed, my  fellow  hometowner,  from  Houston,  and  his  work  and  all 
the  people  on  this  committee.  I  think  addressing  violence  in  any 
form  and  in  any  forum,  in  the  streets,  in  the  neighborhoods,  in 
families,  on  television,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  a  worthy  search.  For 
that  I  commend  all  of  you.  And  I  want  to  be  part  of  that  search. 

But  I  hope  in  the  question  and  answer  period  that  follows  we  are 
able  to  go  beyond,  because  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  tel- 
evision is  the  cause  of  murders  and  rape  and  maiming  and  riots 
and  discord  in  this  community  or  in  any  other  community  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  explore  that. 

But  having  said  that,  I  believe  that  if  there  is  a  causal  relation- 
ship, Congressman  Slattery — and  I  don't  believe  that  has  been  to- 
tally proven  to  my  satisfaction — if  there  is,  however,  if  there  is  the 
slightest  possibly  of  it,  I  think,  as  citizens  of  this  country,  we  ought 
to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  great  bet  made  by  the  French  mathe- 
matician Pascal,  when  asked:  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  God  or  not 
a  God?  He  said,  "I  believe  there  is  a  God.  If  there  is  a  God,  I  am 
on  the  right  track.  If  there  isn't  a  God,  then  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference." 

I  am  betting  that  there  is  a  God;  that  television  has  some  role 
to  play  in  the  diminution  of  violence  in  this  society.  And  I  want  to 
be  a  part  of  it.  And  I  think  that  what  we  have  to  understand  is 
that  the  people  in  the  entertainment  business,  networks,  independ- 
ent stations,  Hollywood,  are  people  that  love  their  country  as  much 
as  anyone  in  this  Congress.  We  all  have  children.  We  all  want 
them  to  grow  up  to  be  good  citizens.  And  my  three  kids,  thank  God, 
are  in  their  middle  20's;  and  they  have  their  heads  on  straight  and 
their  values  intact  and  their  integrity  preserved,  and  they  are  good 
people.  Thank  God.  Maybe  we  were  lucky.  I  don't  know. 

But  millions  of  young  people  grow  up,  as  they  did,  watching  tele- 
vision all  their  lives  and  grow  up  to  become  good  citizens.  So 
maybe  there  is  something  else  out  there  that  we  ought  to  explore 
diligently. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  tell  you  how  MPAA  and  the  movie  in- 
dustry— if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it — is  going  to  respond.  I 
want  to  call  together  very  quickly — as  soon  after  this  August  2nd 
conference  which  Senator  Simon  has  promulgated  in  California, 
and  which  I  welcome  heartily,  along  with  Congressman  Markey^ 
to  explore  further  the  issue  of  violence  in  the  society  wherever  it 
appears. 

Once  that  is  over,  I  am  going  to  organize  an  organizing  group 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  the  Direc- 
tors Guild,  the  Writers  Guild,  independent  television  producers, 
representatives  of  the  network  program  development  divisions,  the 
studios,  film  and  television  development  division,  all  the  people 
who  are  part  of  the  creative  community  in  this  country.  And 
through  them,  as  this  organizing  group,  hold  small  meetings,  25  to 
30  at  a  time,  with  people  who  tell  the  stories  on  film  and  tape  that 
are  shown  on  television  to  see  if  we  can't  discuss  among  ourselves, 
keeping  the  first  amendment  firmly  in  view.  Because  this  is  not  a 
province  for  governments.  It  isn't  a  province  for  groups.  It's  a  prov- 
ince for  people  getting  together  and  examining  perhaps  some  of 
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their  own  derelictions  and  the  way  they  can  sustain  dramatic  nar- 
rative and  at  the  same  time  reduce  gratuitous  and  excessive  vio- 
lence. 

Our  position  is  that  we  also  believe  that  the  parent  ought  to  have 
the  tools  and  technology  at  his  or  her  hand  to  deal  with  individual 
programs  that  they  would  choose  their  children  not  to  see.  And,  in- 
deed, the  whole  provenance  of  the  rating  system  in  movies  is  based 
on  parental  responsibility  taking  charge  of  the  standards  of  conduct 
they  want  to  insert  in  their  child,  not  only  in  the  movies  that  they 
see  but  the  books  they  read,  the  people  that  are  their  friends,  and 
the  schools  they  attend,  and  the  church  they  go  to.  We  are  going 
to  explore  that.  And  we  think  that  parents  ought  to  have  that 
right. 

I  am  opposed  to — and  I  tell  you  that  up  front — I  am  opposed  to 
a  single  button  which  at  one  push  can  block  out  an  entire  program 
without — ^for  a  week — apprisal  or  judgment.  That  is  not  exercising 
parental  responsibility.  Aiid,  therefore,  I  put  before  you,  that  is  the 
plan  we  are  going  after  with  all  the  zeal  we  can  muster. 

Is  this  the  full  time  solution?  I  don't  know.  I  can  only  warn  you 
one  thing,  we  care  about  this  country.  As  you  care  about  it.  And 
we  are  determined,  and  I  have  made  a  commitment.  And  I  must 
say  that  I  think,  at  least  in  Texas,  you  learn  that  when  a  man 
gives  his  word,  by  God  that's  as  good  as  taking  it  to  the  bank.  And 
Congressman  Barton  and  Congressman  Fields  and  Congressman 
Bryant  understand  that.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  the  other  49 
States  they  don't  do  that,  but  in  Texas  I  know.  So  I  am  committed 
to  that.  I  make  that  pledge.  And  I  hope  after  several  months  I  am 
able  to  come  back  to  you  and  say  we  have  made  a  dent. 

We  did  this  before.  We  did  this  with  the  appearance  and  use  of 
drugs  on  television.  We  did  it  with  the  depiction  of  minorities  on 
television,  with  the  reduction  of  alcohol  and  smoking  in  our  series. 
We  did  it  with  designated  driver  themes  in  our  series,  and  we  did 
it  with  the  business  of  all  the  other  moralities  that  we  find  useful 
in  this  society.  So  this  is  not  something  that  is  new  to  us.  And  we 
are  going  to  do  our  damnedest. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Valenti  follows:] 

Statement  of  Jack  Valenti,  President,  Motion  Picture  Association  of 

America 

MPAA  offers  its  public  praise  to  Chairman  Ed  Markey  for  leading  a  journey  into 
an  inspection  of  violence  in  the  society. 

How  to  address  violence,  in  any  form,  in  any  forum,  on  the  streets,  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods, in  schools,  among  families  and  on  television  is  a  worthy  search.  Chairman 
Markey,  his  colleague  Congressman  Jack  Fields,  and  their  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee, have  our  respectful  attention. 

MPAA's  response  is  in  four  parts: 

1.  We  will  organize  meetings  of  all  those  in  the  film/TV  industry  who  have  a  cre- 
ative role  in  story  telling.  From  these  meetings  will  come,  we  believe,  a  review  of 
how  to  address  the  issue  of  violence  on  TV  wherever  it  exists,  and  examine,  through 
discussion,  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  dramatic  narrative  can  be  maintained  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  unnecessary  action  violence. 

2.  We  support  those  elements  of  the  television  industry  who  want  to  construct 
cautionary  advisories  for  individual  programs.  Those  who  observe  the  pledges  and 
actions  of  the  creative,  production  and  distribution  community  must  clearly  under- 
stand one  simple  commercial  point:  No  one  in  our  business  is  going  to  find  any  extra 
profits  in  the  application  of  advisories.  To  the  contrary.  We  are  joining  in  this  enter- 
prise because  it  is  right  to  do. 
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3.  We  are  opposed  to  a  'chip'  in  the  TV  set  which,  with  one  push  of  a  single  but- 
ton, blots  out  an  entire  program  day  or  week.  That  is  not  making  individual 
judgmental  decisions.  It  amounts  to  indictment  without  appraisal,  and  is  not  an  ex- 
ercise of  parental  judgment. 

We  support  the  goal  of  offering  to  viewers  the  information  they  need  to  make  indi- 
vidual programming  choices,  empowering  them  to  make  effective,  suitable  use  of 
viewer  advisories. 

What  we  favor  is  for  parents  to  be  able  to  use  any  tool  or  technology  at  their  dis- 
posal to  deal  with  individual  programs  in  order  to  guide  the  TV  viewing  of  their 
children.  We  believe  that  parents,  and  only  parents,  have  the  duty  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  construct  standards  of  conduct  for  their  children.  This  is  not  the  province 
of  govermments  or  outside  groups. 

4.  We  believe  a  TV  ratings  system  would  be  too  heavy  a  logistical  burden.  To  or- 
ganize, mount,  and  operate  a  ratings  system  that  produces  as  much  as  television/ 
cable  devours  each  year  from  new  programs  and  from  its  libraries  is  to  construct 
a  too-thickly  crowded  ratings  agenda. 

For  example,  the  voluntary  movie  ratings  system  rates  about  900  hours  of  films 
per  year. 

Our  preliminary  exploration  tells  us  there  are  some  660,000  hours  of  non-ratable 
progi-amming  per  year  on  cable  systems  in  the  United  States,  ('non-ratable'  means 
those  programs  that  would  not  be  rated,  local/national  news,  sports,  public  affairs, 
non-commercial  such  as  educational  and  religious  programs). 

Moreover  if  you  total  up  all  TV  stations  PLUS  cable,  minus  non-ratable  programs, 
you  come  up  with  a  figure  of  some  10,850,000  hours. 

Even  if  you  subtracted  80  percent  of  those  hours,  as  programs  which  really  don't 
need  to  be  rated  for  various  reasons,  there  would  be  left  over  some  2,000,000  hours, 
over  2,000  times  the  number  handled  by  the  movie  rating  system.  Too  much,  way 
too  much,  to  construct  a  rational  rating  apparatus. 

The  only  realistic  way  to  approach  this  aim  is  to  apply  voluntary  advisories.  Those 
who  deliver  programs  to  the  viewing  public,  as  well  as  those  who  produce  them,  can 
join  in  these  voluntary  advisories. 

MPAA  will  begin  the  process  of  assembling  an  organizing  group  consisting  of 
members  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Directors  Guild  of  America,  Writers  Guild  of 
America,  the  Caucus  of  Producers,  Writers  and  Producers,  independent  film  and  TV 
producers,  studio  film  production  development  executives  and  network  television 
program  developers.  TMs  is  the  community  which  creates  programs  exhibited  on 
network  television,  affiliated  and  independent  TV  stations,  on  cable,  whether  deliv- 
ered via  satellite  or  other  means. 

This  organizing  group  will  issue  a  call  for  a  series  of  continuing  meetings  over 
the  months  ahead  with  the  creative  and  production  community.  The  purpose  of  the 
meetings  will  be  to  draw  together  creative  professionals  for  an  examination  of  the 
anatomy  of  violence  as  part  of  visual  story  telling.  From  those  meetings  will  come, 
we  believe,  an  intellectual  framework  embracing  how  a  dramatic  narrative  can  be 
sustained  while  at  the  same  time  addressing  the  depiction  of  violence. 

Only  those  who  are  part  of  the  story-telling  process  can  have  a  role  in  forming 
a  script,  transferring  words  and  plan  to  a  screen,  and  designing  the  final  shape  of 
the  scene.  These  are  roles  constitutionally  off-limits  to  governments  at  any  level  of 
the  society. 

In  these  meetings  questions  will  be  asked.  Some  of  these  questions  are  of  ancient 
origin.  Many  of  them  are  still  immune  to  precise  answers.  These  are  questions 
raised  not  as  barriers  to  doing  what  is  right  to  do,  but  in  the  spirit  of  knowing  what 
is  right  to  do. 

These  questions  are  not  asked  to  hold  the  status  quo — whatever  that  is — nor  to 
avoid  discussion  or  inspection.  These  questions  are  asked  because  they  will  be  part 
of  the  daily  query  when  a  film  is  being  planned.  Serious  people  ask  these  questions. 
They  deserve  serious  answers. 

What  is  the  dividing  line  between  action  violence  that  is  suitable  and  that  which 
is  not? 

Is  it  not  true  that  movies<nrV  programs  are  not  canned  goods,  all  alike  as  they 
leave  tlie  factory,  but  each  one  different  from  all  others,  and  thereby  not  susceptible 
to  'averages'  or  'catalogues  of  do  and  don't',  or  being  lumped  together  as  similar  in 
form  and  structure. 

In  'westerns',  in  'war  movies',  among  crime  stories,  in  the  ancient  plotting  of  envy, 
passion,  jealousy  and  their  collision  with  the  human  condition,  in  the  habitations 
of  the  great  authors  brought  to  the  screen,  just  where  does  the  creative  surveyor 
lay  his  or  her  plumb  line? 
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Does  not  the  act  of  simply  'counting  acts  of  violence'  fail  utterly  in  distinguishing 
ingenuity  and  its  artful  companions,  all  of  which  inhabit  a  first  class  story  told  in 
first  class  fashion? 

If  story  telling  is  to  go  beyond  situation  comedies,  how  can  the  script  and  the 
scene  deal  with  conflict,  the  clash  of  opposite  values,  the  duel  between  good  and  evil, 
between  law  and  criminal,  between  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued? 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  immorality  of  wrong-doing,  whether  it's  evil  exposed  as 
evil  or  the  inhumanity  of  war  and  crime,  where  is  the  perimeter  beyond  which  the 
story  must  not  venture? 

Is  the  action  planned  essential  to  the  dramatic  story?  Is  it  presented  as  the  only 
way  to  resolve  the  story's  conflict?  Is  the  violence  portrayed  as  harmless  or  incon- 
sequential? Are  we  showing  the  de-humanizing  aspect  of  violence  on  both  the  object 
of  violence  and  those  who  inflict  it? 

These,  in  my  mind,  are  fair  questions  that  fair  minded  people  have  a  right  to  ask 
and  fair  minded  people  deserve  to  try  to  answer.  In  the  meetings  I  have  proposed, 
these  are  some  of  the  questions  we  will  confi-ont  and  challenge. 

The  movie/TV  industry  has  risen  to  challenge  before.  We  did  it  some  years  ago 
by  joining  together  to  drain  fi"om  our  programs  the  appearance  and  use  of  drugs. 
We  did  it  again  to  contain  smoking.  Seldom  do  you  see  smoking  on  the  screen  as 
once  you  did  years  ago.  We  did  it  again  by  inserting  the  'designated  driver"  theme 
in  many  of  our  series.  We  did  it  a^ain  by  promoting  seat  belt  use  in  our  stories. 
We  did  it  in  our  depiction  of  minorities.  The  creative  community  did  all  this  on  their 
own,  no  compulsion  urging  them  on,  for  they  would  have  resisted  that,  and  rightly 
so.  They  did  it  because  they  believed  it  was  right  to  do. 

We  intend  to  rise  to  challenge  again.  That  is  my  pledge  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Valenti,  very  much. 

And  I  would  like  to  note  here  the  work  that  Senator  Simon  and 
Congressman  Dan  Glickman  did,  who  3  years  ago  were  able  to  pass 
their  legislation  giving  antitrust  exemption  to  the  networks  so  that 
we  could  begin  the  process  of  oversight  on  this  issue.  They  are  to 
be  complimented. 

Our  next  witness  is  Thomas  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
ABC,  Capital  Cities.  ABC  was  the  first  network  to  announce  the 
plan  to  increase  the  use  of  parental  advisories  on  television  net- 
works. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  other  industry  offi- 
cials to  find  technological  means  for  parents  to  block  out  these  vio- 
lent programs.  We  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  You  have  been 
very  helpful  in  the  past.  Please  begin  whenever  you  are  com- 
fortable. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  S.  MURPHY 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  My  name  is  Thomas  Murphy,  as  you  mentioned.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  board  of  Capital  Cities/ABC.  Thank  you  for  in- 
viting me  to  participate  in  todays  hearing  on  a  very  important 
issue  for  all  of  us:  the  depiction  of  violence  on  television.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  my  written  testimony. 

I  have  been  a  broadcaster  for  almost  40  years.  I  know  the  power 
of  television  to  inform,  entertain,  and  influence.  I  also  recognize 
our  responsibility  to  guard  against  the  broadcast  of  excessive  or 
gratuitous  violence.  Our  constitution  gives  us  important  first 
amendment  rights,  but  we  recognize  that  these  rights  come  with 
equally  important  responsibilities. 

Our  company  has  long-standing  policies  that  address  the  por- 
trayal of  violence  on  our  network.  In  our  written  summation,  I  de- 
tail the  procedures.  We  take  these  policies  seriously  and  enforce 
them  vigorously.  But  the  fact  that  we  do  a  lot  to  regulate  the  depic- 
tion of  violence  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  do  more. 
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As  you  are  aware,  the  four  television  networks  announced  a  joint 
Advanced  Parental  Advisory  Plan  to  supplement  the  joint  stand- 
ards. This  plan  is  based  on  the  premise  that  it  is  children  who  are 
most  susceptible  to  depiction  of  violence  on  television.  Parents  need 
to  supervise  their  children  watching  television,  and  the  regular  use 
of  parental  advisories  will  be  one  such  tool. 

The  four  networks  have  agreed  to  place  explicit  advisories  draw- 
ing parents'  attention  to  particular  programs,  including  depictions 
of  violent  incidents  that  are  unexpected,  graphic  or  pervasive. 
Advisories  will  be  included  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  these  pro- 
grams but  also  after  some  commercial  breaks  and  on  all  pro- 
motional material  for  these  programs. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  for  you  to  understand  specifically 
what  programs  on  our  network  this  might  affect,  so  I  brought  these 
two  charts.  This  is  the  first  one  here.  And  I  hope  everyone  on  the 
committee  can  see  it.  And  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  explain 
it. 

We  have  3  hours  of  our  ABC  news  department.  And  I  should  say 
that  I  think  a  similar  thing  would  be  able  to  be  shown  by  the  other 
three  networks  as  well,  as  far  as  what  I  am  going  to  lead  up  to  as 
far  as  violence  and  how  many  parental  advisories  would  be  on. 

You  see  Day  One,  One  Look,  with  Forest  Sawyer,  a  new  news 
show.  And  then  20/20  on  Friday,  which  is  with  Barbara  Walters 
and  Hugh  Downs.  They  are  news  magazine  shows.  Then  you  see 
ABC  Monday  Night  Football  on  Monday. 

Then  I  would  like  to  take— before  I  go  to  the  NYPD  Blue,  Full 
House,  Roseanne  and  Coach  on  Tuesday  are  all  comedies.  Then 
Joe's  Life,  Home  Improvement,  Grace  Under  Fire  are  all  comedies. 
Through  At  The  Strand.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  Moonlight- 
ing, but  it  is  a  mystery  show.  But  it  has  a  great  deal  of  comedy 
in  it.  It  doesn't  have  any  violence  at  all. 

Missing  Persons  is  an  actuality  type  show  which  is  designed — the 
organization  is  trying  to  find  young  children  and  people,  for  some 
reason,  who  are  missing.  But  it  doesn't  have  much  violence  at  all 
in  it.  Matlock.  I  think  you  have  all  been  around  long  enough,  you 
are  familiar  with  it.  It  is  like  Perry  Mason's  old  series.  Family  Mat- 
ters, boy  meets  girl.  Step  by  Step.  And  Thank  God  It's  Friday.  That 
is  100  percent  children's  programming,  all  comedies. 

George,  Where  I  Live,  and  the  Paula  Poundstone,  shows  are  all 
comedies.  The  Commish  is  a  detective  show  that  does  not  have  sub- 
stantial violence  at  all  on  it,  so  it  wouldn't  need  any  advisories. 
America's  Funniest  Videos,  Funniest  People,  Lois  and  Clark.  Well, 
you  remember,  that  is  Superman.  We  are  calling  it  Lois  and  Clark. 
That  is  just  for  young  people  as  well,  but  it  won't  have  any  vio- 
lence. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  address  the  next  one.  And  if  someone  could 
take  the  chart  off.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  Sunday  Night  Movie.  This  is  where  we  do  have  some  of  the 
parental  advisories.  This  would  be  for  all  next  season.  On  the  right- 
hand  side,  these  are  34  movies,  many  of  them  would  be  from  Holly- 
wood, but  some  of  them  are  movies  of  the  week  made  just  for  tele- 
vision. But  by  the  best  judgments  of  our  Standards  and  Practices 
Department,  at  this  time,  is  that  those  34  movies,  you  see  the  com- 
edy and  romance,  murder  mystery,  drama,  and  western  adventure. 
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will  not  need  any  parental  advisories  because  they  don't  have  any 
substantial  violence  at  all. 

The  ones  that  will  have,  will  be  the  12  movies  on  the  other  side. 
Some  of  them  you  might  recognize  that  you  have  seen  because  they 
are  movies  made  out  of  Holl5rwood.  Innocent  Man.  The  Rookie.  I 
think  that  is  a  Clint  Eastwood  movie. 

Tango  and  Cash  is  one  with — ^he  is  in  that  present  show  now — 
Stallone.  Thank  you.  It  was  Stallone.  And  Gremlins  is  a  science  fic- 
tion show  out  of  Hollywood.  And  Terminator  II  you  will  remember 
with  Schwarzenegger.  And  the  ones  below  that  are  movies  of  the 
week  that  we  are  producing — or  Hollywood  is  producing  on  adult 
subjects  and  wouldn't  necessarily  have  a  lot  of  violence,  but  we 
think  they  are  ones  that  we  would  put  advisories  on. 

I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  perspective — and  that  would  be  no 
different  in  this  season. 

And,  finally,  if  we  would  go  back  to  the  other  chart,  we  have 
NYPD  Blue.  Next  year  we  have  a  show  being  produced  by  a  very 
prominent  producer  and  writer,  Steven  Bochco,  who  produced  Hill 
Street  Blues  for  NBC  and  L.A.  Law  for  NBC.  He  produced  Doogie 
Howser  for  us.  A  very  successful  show.  He  produced  one  which  was 
not  the  best  one,  Cop  Rock.  But  there  are  hits  and  misses  in  this 
business.  That  show  has  had  a  lot  of  conversation.  We  would  have 
an  advisory  on  that  for  the  first  show,  not  because  of  violence  but 
because  it  has  some  street  language  that  is  unusual,  because  it  is 
a  cop  show,  and  it  sounds  like  the  ways  you  would  think  cops  real- 
ly do  talk.  From  that  point  of  view  we  would  have  it  on  it.  So  we 
think  most  of  the  time  when  that  show  is  on,  it  will  have  a  paren- 
tal advisory. 

If  you  want  to  discuss  that  later,  we  will  be  delighted  to. 

The  concerns  of  our  viewers  and  those  expressed  by  Members  of 
Congress  have  led  us  to  be  more  activist  in  response  to  this  ques- 
tion. In  response  to  legislation  initiated  by  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC,  late  last  week,  agreed  on  common  standards 
restricting  how  and  when  we  will  show  violent  acts  on  our  net- 
works. We  believe  that  the  uniformity  and  specific  nature  of  the 
standards  as  well  as  the  publicity  they  have  received  will  help  to 
ensure  even  more  exacting  program  by  the  three  networks. 

And  in  August  of  this  year,  senior  executives  in  all  parts  of  the 
industry  will  meet  for  the  first  time  to  discuss  violence  on  tele- 
vision, where  the  problems  lie,  and  how  we  can  do  better. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  educators,  social  scientists,  and  policy- 
makers will  be  invited  to  share  research  and  views  with  all  the  net- 
works, cable,  independent  stations,  and  the  production  community. 
These  specific  steps  have  been  part  of  the  process  that  I  believe 
have  led  to  a  greater  sensitivity  in  ordering  new  shows  for  our  fall 
schedule. 

The  degree  and  use  of  violence  on  the  program  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, constitute  a  more  important  factor  than  ever  in  deciding 
whether  to  air  a  show  on  our  network.  All  of  the  efforts  I  have  de- 
scribed can  make  a  difference,  but  only  time  will  change  the  nature 
and  level  of  violence  our  viewers  see  on  television. 

Let  me  now  address  proposals  for  a  ratings  system  and  Chair- 
man Markey's  parental  blocking  chip  now  under  consideration  by 
this  subcommittee. 
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First  we  are  not  opposed  to  rating  our  own  programs,  but  any 
system  must  meet  the  demands  of  television.  There  are  significant 
differences  between  the  television  business  and  the  movie  industry. 
Television  has  much  greater  time  constraints  and  constant  last- 
minute  changes  and  a  significantly  more  volume  of  product. 

Each  of  the  three  traditional  networks  broadcast  more  than 
5,000  hours  of  television  each  year,  all  of  which  would  be  consid- 
ered G  or  PG,  if  rated,  under  the  system  applied  to  movies.  Our 
new  Parental  Advisory  Plan  is  relatively  easy  to  administer.  At  the 
same  time,  it  puts  parents  on  notice  as  to  when  to  exercise  paren- 
tal discretion  in  supervising  what  their  children  should  be  watch- 
ing. 

The  V-block  proposal  is  an  intriguing  idea  that  deserves  the  scru- 
tiny it  is  receiving.  We  share  the  goal  of  enabling  parents  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  possible  of  the  parental  advisories  we  are 
now  inserting  into  some  of  our  programs.  And  we  applaud  Chair- 
man Markey  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 

Any  reservations  we  might  have  about  the  proposal  has  to  do 
with  exactly  how  it  would  work.  Anything  we  do  should  give  par- 
ents more  power  to  pick  and  choose  programs  for  their  children  to 
watch,  rather  than  less.  We  would  not  want  a  plan  that  discour- 
ages a  parents  from  even  considering  whether  a  particular  program 
is  appropriate  for  their  children,  nor  should  we  create  a  false  sense 
of  security  that  a  V-block  means  there  is  no  need  to  supervise  what 
our  children  are  watching  on  television. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  chip  might  lead  to  government 
entanglement  in  the  media,  contrary  to  bedrock  first  amendment 
principles.  If  the  government  requires  manufacturers  to  install  new 
hardware  based  on  the  classification  of  new  programs,  it  may  think 
that  it  has  some  stake  in  the  classifications  and  how  they  are  ad- 
ministered. For  the  government  to  oversee  the  rating  of  television 
programs  would  raise  substantial  constitutional  questions  and 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  and  dangerous. 

Having  voiced  our  reservations,  let  me  emphasize  that  we  abso- 
lutely share  Chairman  Markey's  motives  underlying  the  V-block. 
We  would  welcome  the  technology  that  gives  parents  the  ability  to 
choose  in  advance  when  programs  they  would  and  would  not  like 
their  children  to  see. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  all  of  us  in  television  need 
to  work  together  to  address  our  concerns  effectively.  Network  tele- 
vision is  no  longer  the  only  game  in  town.  Without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  cable  and  the  independent  television  stations,  the  Holly- 
wood studios  and  the  independent  production  community,  most  of 
whom  lack  the  standard  policies  we  implement,  we  cannot  succeed 
in  dealing  with  this  issue.  We  appreciate  the  congressional  respect 
for  the  first  amendment  that  has  been  expressed. 

And,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  believe  that  our  first  amendment 
rights  include  the  right  to  insulate  ourselves  from  criticism.  Indeed, 
we  are  more  effective  because  we  hear  from  viewers.  The  expected 
give-and-take  and  meaningful  discussion  about  the  content  of  our 
programming,  that  is  why  we  are  present  at  this  hearing. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  we  at  Capital  Cities/ABC  have  made  to 
regulate  the  depiction  of  violence  on  our  network.  And  I  am  pleased 
with  the  new  initiatives  that  we  have  under  way.  But  I  further  be- 
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lieve  that  we  can  make  further  progress,  and  we  intend  to  continue 
to  do  our  part. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  M^KEY.  Thank  you  Mr.  Murphy. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Murphy  follows:] 

Statement  of  Thomas  S.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Capital  Cities/ABC, 

Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Thomas  Murphy.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  toda/s  hearing  on  a  very  important  issue  for  all  of  us:  the  depiction  of 
violence  on  television. 

I  have  been  a  broadcaster  for  almost  40  years.  I  know  the  power  of  television  to 
inform,  entertain,  and  influence.  I  also  recognize  our  responsibility  to  guard  against 
the  broadcast  of  excessive  or  gratuitous  violence.  Our  Cfonstitution  gives  us  impor- 
tant First  Amendment  rights,  out  with  those  rights  come  equally  important  respon- 
sibilities. 

Our  company  has  long-standing  policies  that  responsibly  address  the  portrayal  of 
violence  on  our  network.  We  take  these  policies  seriously  and  enforce  them  vigor- 
ously. Until  now,  the  primary  responsibility  for  controlling  the  depiction  of  violent 
content  on  television  has  fallen  principally  to  the  networks,  which  have  extensive 
standards  departments  and  policies.  Our  cable  and  independent  station  competitors, 
however,  now  attract  nearly  40  percent  of  the  viewing  audience,  and  their  involve- 
ment is  crucial  for  developing  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  address  this  issue. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  prevent  excessive  violence  on  ABC,  and  we  intend  to  try 
harder.  As  The  New  York  Times  recently  noted,  our  network's  founder,  Leonard 
Goldenson,  created  ABC  expresslv  for  an  audience  of  young  postwar  families,  and, 
as  The  Times  recognized,  we  still  maintain  that  tradition  of  being  a  "family  net- 
work. In  our  new  fall  schedule  for  prime  time,  the  largest  component — almost  40 
percent — is  comedy.  Police  dramas  total  another  18  percent,  and  news  magazines, 
romance,  movies  and  sports  make  up  the  rest. 

But  the  fact  that  we  do  a  lot  to  regulate  the  depiction  of  violence  does  not  mean 
that  we  cannot  do  more.  Indeed,  our  approach  to  violence  is  evolving  in  ways  that 
may  well  change  what  we  see  on  television. 

Let  me  describe  our  general  principles  in  this  area.  I  will  then  focus  on  the  special 
guidelines  we  have  for  children's  programming.  Finally,  I  will  comment  on  Chair- 
man Markey's  parental  "blocking"  chip  for  programming  containing  depictions  of  vi- 
olence. 

First,  under  our  standards,  violence  may  not  be  portrayed  gratuitously.  It  must 
be  necessary  to  tell  a  story.  Producers  and  writers  must  establish  that  the  depiction 
of  violent  acts  is  essential  to  illustrate  a  story  theme,  to  portray  a  character  trait, 
or  to  convey  the  day-to-day  experiences  of  a  character,  such  as  a  police  officer,  boxer, 
or  gang  member. 

Second,  the  consequences  of  violence  must  be  depicted  so  that  violence  will  not 
be  glamorized.  Viewers  must  be  shown  the  detrimental  effects  of  violence — ^whether 
through  the  imprisonment  of  a  violent  character,  the  break-up  of  a  family,  or  the 
disruption  of  a  neighborhood,  school  or  home. 

We  also  require  programmers  to  make  every  effort  to  depict  other  ways  to  resolve 
conflict  so  that  we  do  not  inadvertently  teach  viewers  to  treat  violence  as  a  simple 
and  effective  means  of  solving  problems. 

Finedly,  we  prohibit  our  shows  from  conveying  how  to  use  weapons,  commit  crimes 
or  avoid  detection;  our  role  is  to  entertain  viewers,  not  to  educate  would-be  crimi- 
nals. 

Our  standards  apply  with  equal  force  to  commercials  and  to  promotionals  for  our 
programs.  While  we  accept  advertising  for  some  "R"  rated  films  in  some  dajrparts, 
we  make  sure  the  commercials  and  promotions  do  not  contain  excessive  or  gratu- 
itous violence.  We  also  reject  commercials  because  the  films  are  too  violent.  Com- 
mercials for  "R"  rated  movies  may  air  only  in  adult-directed  programs  telecast  after 
9  p.m.,  in  daytime  dramas,  and  on  "Good  Morning  America.  "  They  may  not  air  dur- 
ing family-oriented  programs  such  as  "Home  Improvement",  "Dinosaurs",  and 
"Camp  Wilder",  even  if  tiie  family-oriented  programs  air  after  9  p.m.  In  short,  we 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  promotions  and  commercials  that  contain  or  refer 
to  violent  material  do  not  air  during  family  viewing  hours. 

We  are  even  more  vigilant  with  programs  targeted  at  young  children,  who  are  the 
most  vulnerable  and  impressionable  members  of  our  society.  We  do  not  permit  the 
display  of  realistic  weapons  or  violence  that  is  easily  copied.  We  also  require  that 
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shows  aimed  at  a  youthful  audience  promote  positive  values  and  convey  moral  mes- 
sages. The  hero  must  be  good,  must  have  a  positive,  pro-social  purpose,  and  may 
never  initiate  aggression.  Villains  generally  must  be  larger  than  life  fantasy  crea- 
tures and  may  never  be  glamorized  or  made  attractive. 

To  further  protect  children,  we  generally  schedule  programs  that  are  suitable  only 
for  an  adult  audience  after  9  p.m.  In  addition,  we  often  edit  out  violence  from  car- 
toons produced  originally  for  theatrical  exhibition  and  from  commercials  directed  at 
children.  We  do  not  permit  realistic  depiction  of  crime  and  do  not  accept  commer- 
cials for  realistic  toy  guns. 

These  policies  are  not  self-enforcing.  We  have  a  special  division — the  Department 
of  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices — to  review  all  entertainment  programming 
and  network  promotions  and  commercials  for  compliance  with  our  standards.  It  is 
headed  by  a  vice  president  of  the  corporation,  and  employs  21  professionals  who  re- 
view and  evaluate  entertainment  programming  at  all  stages  of  development  from 
the  preparation  of  a  script  to  the  final  editing  of  a  program  or  commercial. 

Because  we  are  concerned  with  both  the  explicit  and  implicit  values  conveyed  on 
stories  and  commercials,  our  editors  evaluate  a  variety  of  program  elements,  includ- 
ing language,  theme,  treatment  of  racial,  ethnic  or  minority  groups,  sexuality,  gen- 
der, generd  taste  and  appropriateness  and,  of  course,  violence.  Tnese  editors  work 
directly  with  our  production  staff. 

I  have  outlined  many  of  the  ways  we  have  approached  portrayals  of  violence  on 
our  network  to  date.  However,  as  a  result  oi  several  new  initiatives,  I  expect 
changes  over  time  in  what  viewers  see  on  television.  First,  in  response  to  legislation 
initiated  by  Senator  Simon  and  Congressman  Glickman,  CBS,  NBC,  and  .^C  late 
last  year  agreed  upon  common  standards  restricting  how  and  when  we  will  show 
violent  acts  on  our  networks.  We  believe  that  the  uniformity  and  specific  nature  of 
the  standards — as  well  as  the  publicity  they  have  received —  will  help  to  ensure 
even  more  exacting  program  review  by  the  three  networks. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  joint  standards  thus  far  have  been  en- 
dorsed only  by  ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and,  just  last  week,  Turner.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  fact  that  network  television  is  no  longer  the  only  game  in  town.  Without  the 
participation  of  cable,  the  independent  television  stations,  the  Hollywood  Studios 
and  the  independent  production  community — most  of  whom  lack  the  standards  and 

f)ractices  policies  we  implement — there  can  be  no  possibility  that  the  issue  of  vio- 
ence  in  programming  will  be  dealt  with  comprehensively.  We  frequently  receive 
complaints  from  viewers  about  content  on  our  shows  only  to  discover  that  the  pro- 
gram did  not  air  on  network  television  but  in  some  other  media  forum.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  TV  Guide  study,  the  three  networks  clearly  depict  less  violence 
than  other  media  outlets. 

Just  yesterday,  the  four  networks — ^ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and  Fox — proposed  a  joint 
"Advance  Parental  Advisory  Plan"  to  supplement  the  joint  standards.  This  plan  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  children  are  particularly  susceptible  to  certain  depictions 
of  violence  on  television.  Parents  need  the  tools  to  supervise  their  children  in  the 
watching  of  television,  and  the  regular  use  of  parental  advisories  will  provide  one 
of  those  tools.  The  four  networks  nave  agreed  to  place  explicit  advisories  drawing 
parents'  attention  to  particular  programs,  including  depictions  of  violent  incidents 
that  are  unexpected,  graphic,  or  pervasive.  Advisories  will  be  included — not  only  at 
the  beginning  of  these  programs — but  also  after  some  commercial  breaks  (if  appro- 
priate) and  on  all  promotional  material  for  the  programs. 

A  third  initiative  on  violence  will  take  place  in  August  of  this  year.  At  that  time, 
senior  executives  in  all  parts  of  the  industry — over-the-air  networks,  cable,  inde- 
pendent stations,  and  the  production  community — will  meet  for  the  first  time  to  dis- 
cuss violence  on  television,  where  the  problems  lie,  and  how  we  can  do  better.  A 
broad  spectrum  of  educators,  social  scientists,  and  policy  makers  will  be  invited  to 
share  research  and  views.  The  conference  raises  the  prospect  that  all  parts  of  the 
industry  can  join  together  to  grapple  with  the  issue  of  violence  in  the  media  without 
government  intervention. 

Finally,  the  increased  sensitivity  of  the  American  people  to  depictions  of  violence 
on  television  has  led  us  to  be  more  sensitive  in  ordering  shows  for  our  new  sched- 
ules. The  degree  and  use  of  violence  on  our  programs  will,  I  am  confident,  constitute 
a  more  important  factor  than  ever  in  deciding  whether  to  approve  a  show  for  air 
on  our  network. 

I  have  described  several  constructive  efforts  which,  I  believe,  can  make  a  dif- 
ference— our  individual  standards,  the  standards  jointly  adopted  with  CBS  and 
NBC,  the  Advance  Parental  Advisory  plan,  formal  discussions  among  the  entire  tele- 
vision community,  and  a  new  sensitivity  to  violent  content  in  deciding  what  shows 
go  on  our  schedule.  These  efforts  will,  I  believe,  over  time  change  the  nature  and 
level  of  violence  our  viewers  see  on  television. 
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Let  me  now  address  proposals  for  a  ratings  system  and  Chairman  Markey's  pa- 
rental "blocking"  chip  now  under  consideration  by  this  subcommittee.  First,  we  are 
not  opposed  in  principle  to  rating  our  own  programs.  But  any  such  system  must 
meet  tne  specific  demands  of  television.  There  are  significant  differences  between 
the  television  business  and  the  movie  industry.  Television  has  much  greater  time 
constraints,  constant  last-minute  changes,  and  significantly  more  volume  of  product. 
Each  of  the  three  traditional  networks  puts  on  more  than  8,000  hours  of  television 
each  year— all  of  which  would  be  considered  either  "G"  or  "PG"  if  rated  under  the 
system  applied  to  movies. 

The  Aavance  Parental  Advisory  plan  announced  by  the  four  networks  seeks  to  ac- 
commodate both  the  severe  time  and  volume  constraints  of  television  and  the  nar- 
row range  of  appropriate  ratings  for  television.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  administer 
and  at  the  same  time  puts  parents  on  notice  as  to  when  they  should  exercise  par- 
ticular discretion  in  supervising  what  their  children  are  watching. 

The  V-block  propossJ  is  an  intrigiiing  idea  that  deserves  the  close  scrutiny  it  is 
receiving.  We  share  the  goal  of  enabling  parents  to  make  the  most  effective  use  pos- 
sible of  the  parental  advisories  we  will  now  be  inserting  in  some  of  our  programs. 
We  would  therefore  welcome  new  technology  that  would  give  parents  the  abilitv  to 
choose  in  advance  which  particular  programs  they  would — and  would  not — like  their 
children  to  see. 

Although  we  share  the  motives  underlying  the  V-block,  we  have  some  reservations 
about  the  particular  proposal  as  we  now  understand  it.  Anything  we  do  should  give 
parents  more  power  to  pick  and  choose  programs  for  their  children  to  watch,  rather 
than  less.  We  would  not  want  a  plan  that  discourages  a  parent  from  even  consider- 
ing whether  a  particular  show  wss  appropriate  for  tneir  cnildren;  nor  should  we  cre- 
ate a  false  sense  of  security  that,  provided  a  "V-block"  is  turned  on,  there  is  no  need 
to  supervise  what  our  children  are  watching  on  television. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  chip  might  lead  to  government  entanglement  in  the 
media,  contrary  to  bedrock  First  Amendment  principles.  If  the  government  reqviires 
manufacturers  to  install  new  hardware  based  on  the  classification  of  individual  pro- 
grams, it  may  well  feel  it  has  some  stake  in  the  classifications  and  how  they  are 
administered.  For  the  government  to  oversee  the  rating  of  television  programs 
woijjd  raise  substantial  constitutional  questions  and  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  un- 
wise and  dangerous. 

Let  me  conclude  with  two  other  cautionary  thoughts.  First,  there  always  will  be 
compelling  stories  worth  telling  that  contain  conflict  and  violence.  Our  goal  should 
be  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  in  our  overall  schedule  so  that  stories  with  physical 
conflict  do  not  predominate  and  the  nature  and  levels  of  violence  shown  are  appro- 
priate to  the  suDJect  matter,  the  hour,  and  the  audience. 

Second,  the  government  must  exercise  restraint  in  interfering  with  the  content  of 
the  programming  the  media  portrays.  Our  Founding  Fathers  had  the  wisdom  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  freedom  of  expression  to  democratic  self-governance.  We 
must  guard  this  freedom  jealously.  Although  the  right  to  free  expression  is  not  abso- 
lute, our  Constitution  grants  our  industry  the  right  to  control  the  content  of  our  pro- 
grams because  the  risks  associated  with  government  involvement  in  programming 
decisions  are  so  great.  However  strong  our  common  concern  with  violence  on  tele- 
vision, it  is  essential  that  the  industry  police  itself. 

Our  First  Amendment  rights,  however,  do  not  include  the  right  to  insulate  our- 
selves from  criticism;  indeed,  we  are  more  effective  because  we  hear  from  viewers. 
We  expect  and  welcome  give-and-take  and  meaningful  discussion  about  the  content 
of  our  programming;  that  is  why  we  are  present  at  this  hearing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  underscore  our  commitment  to  responsible  programming.  We 
take  seriously  our  duty  to  police  ourselves.  It  is  why  we  have  a  standards  depart- 
ment to  review  the  content  of  our  programs,  promotionals,  and  commercials.  It  is 
why  we  require  our  programmers  to  convince  us  that  the  depiction  of  violence  is  in- 
tegral to  story  line  and  character  development.  It  is  why  we  will  display  greater  sen- 
sitivity to  portrayals  of  violence  in  selecting  new  shows. 

I  am  proud  of  the  eflforts  we  at  Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc.  have  made  to  regulate 
the  depiction  of  violence  on  our  network,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  new  initiatives 
we  have  underway.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  can  make  further  progress.  We  intend 
to  continue  to  do  our  part. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Warren  Littlefield,  the 
president  of  entertainment  for  NBC.  He  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  NBC's  entertainment  programming 
including  prime  time,  late  night,  and  Saturday  morning  programs. 
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We  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  LITTLEFIELD 

Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  started  with  NBC  in  1979.  I  have  been  involved  with  the  cre- 
ation of  all  the  current  programming  on  NBC's  current  schedule. 

I  am  also  the  parent  of  an  8-year-old  son  and  an  11-year-old 
daughter.  My  wife  and  I  understand  that  today's  television  uni- 
verse is  vastly  different  from  what  we  watched  as  children.  Back 
then  the  networks  were  the  television  universe.  This  is  simply  not 
true  for  my  children.  For  them  there  is  no  difference  between  chan- 
nel 7,  24,  or  65.  They,  like  most  Americans,  have  over  30  choices; 
and  none  of  those  choices  are  as  carefully  scrutinized  for  violence 
or  inappropriate  material  as  the  networks's  programs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  testify  about  the  landmark  Advanced 
Parental  Advisory  Plan  announced  yesterday  by  NBC,  CBS,  ABC 
and  Fox.  The  underlying  principle  of  this  initiative  is  to  provide 
parents  with  adequate  timely  information  about  depictions  of  vio- 
lence that  may  be  contained  in  our  programming. 

Use  of  this  advisory  will  allow  each  parent  or  responsible  adult 
in  a  household  to  make  their  own  decisions  about  family  television 
viewing  and  particularly,  the  appropriateness  of  having  young  chil- 
dren viewing  specific  programs. 

And  in  our  judgment  this  advisory  plan  has  a  purpose  that  is  far 
superior  in  design  to  other  types  of  rating  systems.  It  will  provide 
parents  with  more  information  than  would  a  V-rating  system  while 
avoiding  the  unintended  and  potentially  adverse  consequences  of  a 
V-rating  system.  We  hope  that  all  members  of  the  television  pro- 
duction and  distribution  industry  will  endorse  and  implement  the 
plan. 

In  December  of  1992,  NBC  joined  with  ABC  and  CBS  to  adopt 
joint  standards  for  the  depiction  of  violence  in  television  programs. 
The  joint  standards  decry  gratuitous  excessive  or  glamorous  depic- 
tions of  violence.  NBC's  decidedly  nonviolent  fall  schedule  is  the 
first  season  of  programming  to  be  developed  under  these  new 
plans.  And  we  are  proud  of  what  we  put  on  the  air  and  its,  decid- 
edly, lack  of  violent  content. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that  any  other  entity  which 
adopts  these  standards,  cable,  first-run  syndicators,  or  independent 
television  stations  must  understand  that  much  of  the  programming 
that  they  currently  exhibit  clearly  does  not  the  meet  the  network's 
joint  standards.  Clearly  cable  operators  who  are  contractually  obli- 
gated to  run  uncut  movies  run  afoul  of  the  new  standards.  If  others 
in  the  industry  can  be  encouraged  to  adopt  and  really  adhere  to 
these  standards,  there  will  be  a  significant  reduction  in  the  cumu- 
lative level  of  violence  on  television. 

The  networks,  together  with  other  segments  of  the  entertainment 
industry,  including  the  creative  communities  are  participating  in  a 
major  conference  on  the  subject  of  television  violence  on  August  2. 

Again,  the  antitrust  exemption  contained  in  the  Television  Vio- 
lence Act  has  helped  make  this  meeting  possible.  It  will  bring  to- 
gether many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Nation  who  have  studied  tele- 
vision violence  and  should  lay  a  foundation  for  further  progress  on 
the  issue. 
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In  addition,  NBC  maintains  a  written  set  of  program  standards 
which  require  that  we  exercise  special  care  and  sensitivity  in  con- 
nection with  the  depiction  of  violence,  particularly  its  potential  im- 
pact on  children.  These  standards  deem  unacceptable  excessive  or 
gratuitous  violence,  violence  included  only  for  its  shock  value  or 
which  is  not  essential  to  the  development  of  theme,  plot,  or  charac- 
terization. 

Our  standards  also  require'  that  the  negative  consequences  of  vio- 
lence must  be  portrayed  when  it  plays  an  integral  role  in  a  story 
or  theme.  We  are  wearing  a  new  set  of  glasses,  and  that  new  set 
of  glasses  is,  in  effect,  now  to  look  even  more  closely  at  what  we 
put  on  the  air. 

Feature  films  originally  produced  for  theatrical  release  receive 
close  scrutiny  by  the  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices  Depart- 
ment, and  unacceptable  footage  is  deleted.  Excessive  violence  and 
profanity  are  the  most  frequent  of  those  deletion. 

We  even  receive  changes  in  the  script  in  order  to  provide  the 
viewer  with  a  different  message  than  was  delivered  in  the  film's 
original  form.  If  we  deem  that  a  film  cannot  be  revised  to  meet  our 
standards,  we  simply  won't  broadcast  it. 

NBC  is  taking  positive  steps  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  violence  in 
our  society.  This  fall,  NBC  launched  the  fourth  season  of  "The 
More  You  Know"  campaign.  This  phase  of  the  campaign  focused  on 
the  issue  of  teenage  violence,  conflict  and  resolution.  It  includes  vi- 
olence prevention  messages  featuring  many  NBC  stars  which  are 
broadcast  by  the  NBC  network  and  by  our  affiliated  stations  across 
the  country.  The  spots  were  prepared  in  consultation  with  nation- 
ally recognized  experts. 

NBC  is  also  planning  to  devote  a  number  of  upcoming  episodes 
in  a  variety  of  our  sitcoms  this  fall  to  conflict  resolution  and  anger 
management  values  particularly  in  those  programs  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  watched  by  our  young  adult  viewers  and,  of  course,  the 
children. 

Additionally,  specific  public  service  announcements  featuring 
NBC  celebrity  role  models  will  be  aired  throughout  the  season  to 
further  antiviolence  messages. 

NBC's  prime  time  schedule  for  this  fall  is  distinctly  nonviolent. 
There  are  seven  new  comedies,  two  new  dramas,  and  a  weekly 
mystery  movie.  The  two  new  dramas  are.  Against  The  Grain,  a 
one-hour  family  drama  about  the  coach  of  a  high  school  football 
team  in  a  small  town  outside  of  Dallas;  and  Seaquest  DSV,  a  Ste- 
ven Spielberg-produced  one-hour  adventure  series  that  explores  the 
oceanic  frontier  25  years  in  the  future.  There  will  also  be  a  news 
magazine  format  with  Tom  Brokaw  and  Katie  Couric. 

One  word  about  a  returning  series.  Law  and  Order,  a  10  o'clock 
crime  drama.  In  the  3  years  that  this  series  has  been  on  the  air, 
our  stars,  policemen,  have  never  fired  a  gun.  They  have  never  fired 
a  gun.  It  is  an  award- winning  television  series.  We  have  gotten  a 
lot  of  critical  praise  for  it.  We  think  we  deal  with  relevant  social 
issues  on  that  show. 

NBC  is  especially  mindful  of  the  needs  to  minimize  children's  ex- 
posure to  violence.  NBC  worked  with  television  standards  and 
practices  to  ensure  that  programs  containing  adult  themes  or  con- 
tent are  aired  in  the  late  evening,  thus  NBC's  8  to  9  programming 
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consists  of  situation  comedies,  nonviolent  dramas,  and  reality 
shows. 

The  few  serious  dramas  that  we  have  on  the  air  are  simply  not 
watched  by  children.  In  fact,  in  a  study  conducted  for  TV  Guide, 
NBC  was  second  only  to  PBS  in  having  the  fewest  depictions  of  vio- 
lence in  its  programming. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  NBC  no  longer  airs  children's 
animated  cartoons.  Rather  we  have  developed  teen  oriented  pro- 
gramming that  virtually  has  no  violent  content  whatsoever.  Essen- 
tially, these  are  weekly  morality  plays.  And  by  the  way,  they  are 
very  well  watched.  This  programming  block  also  includes  regularly 
scheduled  educational  and  informational  programming. 

NBC  has  a  strong  historic  commitment  to  quality  programming 
containing  no  gratuitous  violence.  In  recent  months  we  have  vigor- 
ously reaffirmed  that  commitment.  Last  December  we  adopted  joint 
standards  with  the  other  networks.  Yesterday  we  adopted  the  Ad- 
vanced Parental  Advisory  Plan.  We  will  actively  participate  in  the 
August  conference.  These  are  concrete  steps  that  we  are  taking  to 
make  things  better. 

We  seek  your  support  for  these  efforts  and  your  assurance  that 
you  will  look  to  others  in  the  industry,  the  independent  television 
stations,  first-run  syndicators,  cable,  and  the  entire  creative  com- 
munity, and  demand  they  follow  suit. 

For  our  sake  and  our  children's  sake,  however,  it  is  critically  im- 
portant that  the  collaborative  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  entertain- 
ment industry  to  deal  with  television  violence  does  not  proceed  in 
a  vacuum. 

The  primary  causes  of  violence  in  America  today  do  not  look  at 
us  from  behind  a  television  screen.  Rather,  they  glare  at  us  behind 
semiautomatic  weapons,  decaying  cities,  and  fatherless  and  dilapi- 
dated homes. 

If  we  as  a  Nation  are  serious  about  really  reducing  the  level  of 
violence  in  our  society,  the  Congress  must  act  with  courage  and  re- 
solve to  address  the  issue  of  gun  control,  grinding  poverty,  family 
disintegration,  and  mental  health  care. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  in  front  of  you 
here  today. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Littlefield. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  208.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Littlefield  follows:] 
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WARREN  LITTLEnELD 

PRESIDENT,  ENTERTAINMENT 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

My  name  is  Warren  Littlefield  and  I  am  President  of  NBC 
Entertainment.   I  supervise  the  development  and  production  of 
NBC's  entertainment  programming  including  prime  time,  late  night 
and  Saturday  morning  programming.   I  started  with  NBC  in  1979  and 
I  have  been  involved  in  the  creation  of  all  the  current 
programming  on  NBC's  prime  time  schedule. 

I  am  also  the  parent  of  an  eight -year  old  son  and  an  11 -year 
old  daughter.   My  wife  and  I  understand  that  today's  television 
universe  is  vastly  different  from  what  we  watched  as  children. 
Back  then  the  networks  were  the  television  universe.   This  is 
simply  not  true  for  my  children.   For  them,  there  is  no 
difference  between  channels  7,  24,  30  or  65.   They,  like  most 
Americans,  have  over  30  choices.   And  none  of  those  choices  are 
as  carefully  scrutinized  for  violence  or  inappropriate  material 
as  the  networks '  programs . 

In  March  I  was  asked  and  agreed  to  act  on  a  volunteer  basis 
as  an  expert  adviser  to  RAND  in  its  proposed  evaluation  of  the 
California  Wellness  Foundation's  Violence  Prevention  Initiative. 
RAND  asked  me  to  assist  this  effort  by  explaining  how  the 
television  industry  evaluates  violence- related  content.   This 
initiative  is  one  of  the  many  sponsored  by  the  California 
Wellness  Foundation  which  has  invested  about  $30  million  on 
projects  designed  to  reduce  youth  violence  in  Calfornia. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
participate  in  this  discussion.   I  hope  to  restore  some  sense  of 
perspective  and  balance  to  the  debate  on  television  violence  by 
questioning  some  of  the  assumptions  about  the  link  between  TV  and 
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societal  violence  which  appear  to  have  won  all  too  easy 
acceptance  in  this  Subcommittee.   I  will  review  NBC's  historic 
and  renewed  commitment  to  programming  standards  and  practices 
that  are  among  the  most  stringent  in  the  industry  and  are 
designed  to  reduce  inappropriate,  gratuitous  or  excessive 
violence  on  our  network.   Our  recently  announced  primetime 
schedlile  for  this  fall  is  noteworthy  for  its  distinctly  non- 
violent orientation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  testify  about  the  landmark 
Advance  Parental  Advisory  plan  announced  yesterday  by  NBC,  CBS, 
ABC  and  Fox.   It  is  a  great  step  forward  in  making  available  to 
parents  increased  information  about  violence  on  television.   In 
our  judgment,  this  advisory  plan  is  similar  in  purpose  but  far 
superior  in  design  to  other  types  of  rating  systems.   It  will 
provide  parents  with  more  information  than  would  a  "V"  rating 
system  while  avoiding  the  unintended  and  potentially  adverse 
consequences  of  a  "V"  rating  system. 

Once  again  the  networks  have  taken  the  lead  and  have 
meaningfully  addressed  the  issue  of  violence  on  television.  In 
this  intensely  con^jetitive  video  distribution  marketplace,  the 
networks  are  far  in  front  of  cable,  independent  television 
stations,  and  first -run  syndicators  in  their  response  to  this 
issue.   The  rest  of  the  television  industry  should  not  be  allowe 
to  fall  behind.   I  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  ensure  that  all  other 
participants  in  the  television  industry  match  our  actions. 
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SOCIETAL  VIOLENCE  IS  THE  REAL  ISSUE 

In  the  current  round  of  hearings  on  television  violence, 
many  witnesses  have  testified  in  sweeping  terms  about  the 
correlation  between  TV  and  societal  violence.   We  are  all  deeply 
concerned  about  the  level  of  violence  in  this  country,  but  is  it 
really  fair  or  accurate  to  blame  television  for  societal 
violence?   By  doing  so  are  we  not  diminishing  the  enormity  of  the 
root  causes  of  violence  in  our  country?   Is  it  easier  for  our 
government  to  point  the  finger  at  TV  than  to  face  its  own  failure 
to  deal  in  any  meaningful  way  with  the  rampant  availability  of 
guns  and  drugs  on  our  streets  or  the  overwhelming  poverty  in 
which  many  of  our  children  grow  up?   Are  we  as  a  society  unable 
or  unwilling  to  deal  with  the  despair  created  by  broken  homes  and 
the  anger  from  continued  racial  disharmony?   What  kind  of  signal 
is  the  Congress  sending  about  its  ability  to  come  up  with 
difficult  solutions  to  the  real  causes  of  violence  in  America 
when  it  focuses  so  much  of  its  attention  on  televised  portrayals 
of  reality? 

We  at  NBC  have  studied  carefully  the  testimony  of  various 
behavioral  theorists  and  others  eager  to  blame  TV  violence  for 
violence  in  America.   How  can  one  accept  uncritically  a  study 
alleging  a  causal  connection  between  them  which  fails  to  address 
the  pervasiveness  of  guns  in  America?   How  can  one  accept 
unquestioningly  analyses  which  conclude  that  Rowan  and  Martin's 
25th  Anniversary  "Laugh- In"  Special  was  very  violent?   The 
audience  did  not  think  so.   In  fact,  an  estimated  49  million  • 
Americans  viewed  all  or  part  of  that  program,  and  all  we  heard 
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was  praise,  not  a  single  complaint.   Are  situation  comedies  or 
slapstick  humor  the  problem,  as  some  would  suggest? 

When  one  examines  the  facts  rather  than  becoming  distracted 
by  the  rhetoric,  it  becomes  clear  that  network  television  is  not 
an  appropriate  primary  target  for  those  concerned  with  violence 
in  society. 

First,  the  aimount  of  programming  on  network  television  that 
could  even  arguably  be  said  to  contain  some  violent  material  is 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  thousands  of  hours  of  entertainment 
programming  offered  to  viewers  each  year.   For  example  during  the 
May  Sweeps,  which  were  harshly  criticized  for  violent 
programming,  the  vast  majority  of  NBC's  programming  consisted  of 
news,  sports,  sitcoms,  soap  operas  and  game  shows  devoid  of 
violence.   Only  a  miniscule  percentage  of  the  roughly  400  hours 
of  programming  offered  by  NBC  --  all  movies  or  serious  drcimas 
exhibited  after  9:00  P.M.  --  contained  some  action  material  that 
could  conceivably  be  labelled  "violent,"  and,  we  submit,  it  was 
not  gratuitous.   More  to  the  point,  during  the  May  sweeps  all  ten 
most  watched  programs  on  NBC  cunong  children  (2-11)  were  non- 
violent situation  comedies,  like  "Blossom,"  "Fresh  Prince,"  and 
"Cheers . " 

Second,  the  limited  depictions  of  violence  on  network  TV  are 
generally  not  inappropriate  or  excessive,  but  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  drama,  appear  principally  in  progrcims  designed 
for  an  adult  audience,  and  generally  are  shown  later  in  the 
evening . 
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Third,  the  primary  concern  is  with  the  viewing  of  violent 
material  by  children  and  children  simply  do  not  watch  network 
programs  designed  for  adults.   Of  the  top  30  network  programs 
among  children,  none  could  reasonably  be  construed  as  violent. 
On  the  other  hand,  NBC's  highest  rated  police  drama,  "Law  & 
Order, "  ranks  141st  among  children. 

Fourth,  while  there  is  enormous  and  justifiable  concern 
about  societal  violence,  NBC  has  little  evidence  of  widespread 
public  concern  about  violent  programming  on  network  TV.   We 
received  240,000  actual  viewer  calls  and  letters  from  viewers 
during  the  1992-93  season,  and  only  about  1%  of  these  viewer 
contacts  related  to  concerns  about  violence. 

Fifth,  to  the  extent  there  appears  to  be  more  violence  on 
television,  it  is  because  of  the  proliferation  of  other  channels 
-  not  network  TV.   In  fact,  a  recent  Roper  study  confirmed  that 
the  public  believes  that  there  is  far  more  violence  on  cable  than 
on  broadcast  TV.   While  the  networks  schedule  programs  with  more 
violent  content  late  in  the  evening  where  they  attract  few  young 
viewers,  many  independent  television  stations  and  cable  operators 
compete  for  the  young  audiences  with  extremely  violent  programs. 
In  New  York,  the  highest  rated  non- network  program  is  usually  the 
"8  O'clock  Movie"  on  WPIX  Channel  11.   It  often  attracts  200,000 
2-11  year  olds.   As  noted,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  NBC's 
May  sweeps  programming  arguably  contained  violence.   In  contrast, 
most  of  the  24  movies  shown  by  WPIX  during  the  May  Sweeps  were 
violent  action  adventure  or  horror  movies,  such  as  "Blood  Sport" 
and  "Death  Wish."   Similarly,  during  May  the  highest  rated 
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programs  on  pay  cable  were  mostly  violent  movies.   In  fact,  of 
the  top  30  pay  caJale  programs,  19  were  very  violent  movies  which 
were  shown  unedited. 
NBC'S  EFFORTS  TO  DEAL  WITH  VIOLENCE 

NBC  always  has  recognized  its  responsibility  to  its  viewers 
to  broadcast  programming  which  is  entertaining  but  which  avoids 
glamorous  or  excessive  depictions  of  violence.   Recent 
Congressional  attention  to  television  violence  has  riveted  our 
attention.   In  response,  NBC  has  redoubled  its  efforts  in  this 
area  through  a  series  of  steps  calculated  to  reduce  TV  violence 
and  provide  parents  with  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  assert  more  control  over  what  children  watch.   Moreover,  we 
believe  that  TV  can  be  used  affirmatively  to  promote  anti- 
violence  themes  and  messages  and  to  shine  the  light  of  publicity 
to  raise  awareness  of  issues  like  child  abuse  and  date  rape. 

Joint  Network  Actions 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  yesterday  NBC  joined  with  ABC,  CBS 
and  Fox  to  announce  our  new  Advance  Parental  Advisory  Plan.   The 
underlying  principle  of  this  initiative  is  to  provide  parents 
with  adequate,  timely  information  about  depictions  of  violence 
that  may  be  contained  in  specific  programs.   Use  of  this  advisory 
will  allow  each  parent  or  responsible  adult  in  a  household  to 
make  their  own  decisions  about  family  television  viewing  and, 
particularly,  the  appropriateness  of  having  young  children 
viewing  specific  programs.   We  hope  that  all  members  of  the 
television  production  and  distribution  industry  will  endorse  and 
implement  this  plan. 
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In  addition,  last  year  NBC  joined  with  ABC  and  CBS  to  adopt 
Joint  Standards  For  The  Depiction  Of  Violence  In  Television 
Programs.   The  joint  standards  decry  gratuitous,  excessive  or 
glamorous  depictions  of  violence.   Operating  under  the  antitrust 
exemption  granted  in  the  Television  Violence  Act  of  1990,  the 
networks  regard  these  Joint  Standards  as  a  significant 
contribution  to  voluntary  restraint  of  TV  violence.   These  Joint 
Standards  are  not  weaker  than  the  standards  of  the  individual 
networks.   They  evolved  from  long  and  focused  thought  by  all 
three  networks.   The  very  process  of  developing  and  issuing  the 
Joint  Standards  entailed  the  type  of  reflection,  scrutiny  and 
consciousness-raising  which  is  indispensable  to  changing  the  TV 
culture  in  the  area  of  violence. 

NBC's  decidedly  non-violent  fall  primetime  schedule,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached,  is  the  first  season  of  programming  to  be 
developed  using  the  new  joint  standards  and  is  a  clear  indication 
that  these  new  standards  will  contribute  to  the  diminution  of 
violence  on  television.   Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
any  other  entity  which  adopts  these  standards  --  cable,  first  run 
syndicators,  or  independent  television  stations  --  must 
understand  that  much  of  the  programming  that  they  currently 
exhibit  clearly  does  not  meet  the  networks'  joint  standards. 
Clearly,  cable  operators  who  are  contractually  obligated  to  run 
uncut  movies  run  afoul  of  the  new  standards.   If  others  in  the 
industry  can  be  encouraged  to  adopt  and  really  adhere  to  these 
standards,  there  will  be  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
cumulative  level  of  violence  on  television. 
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The  networks,  together  with  other  segments  of  the 
entertainment  industry  including  the  creative  community,  are 
participating  in  a  major  conference  on  the  subject  of  TV  violence 
on  August  2,  1993.   Again,  the  antitrust  exemption  contained  in 
the  Television  Violence  Act  has  helped  make  this  meeting 
possible.   It  will  bring  together  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
nation  who  have  studied  the  TV  violence  question  and  should  lay  a 
foundation  for  further  progress  on  this  issue. 

Proaraa  a*-»r>r\»-rAa 

NBC  maintains  a  written  set  of  Program  Standards  which 
require  that  we  exercise  special  care  and  sensitivity  in 
connection  with  the  depiction  of  violence,  particularly  its 
potential  impact  on  children.   These  standards  deem  unacceptable 
excessive  or  gratuitous  violence  --  violence  included  only  for 
its  shock  value  or  which  is  not  essential  to  the  development  of 
theme,  plot  or  characterization.   Our  standards  also  require  that 
the  negative  consequences  of  violence  must  be  portrayed  when  it 
plays  an  integral  role  in  a  story  or  theme. 

Our  goal  is  to  strike  a  careful  balance  between  eliminating 
gratuitous,  excessive  or  inappropriate  violence  on  TV  and 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  dramatic  interest.   NBC  has  an 
obligation  to  its  viewers  to  offer  dramatic  prograimming  and 
entertainment  which  appeals  to  a  broad-based  audience.   We  also 
want  to  continue  to  offer  programming  that  deals  with  subjects  of 
societal  importance.   Studies  indicate  that  audiences  are 
attracted  to  programs  of  this  nature  precisely  because  of  its 
value  to  society  and  because  they  want  to  be  illuminated  on  these 
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subjects.   We  do  not  want  to  be  deterred  by  an  artificially 
imposed  rating  system  which  will  cause  already  leery  advertisers 
to  shy  away  from  supporting  the  exhibition  of  this  type  of 
valuable  programming. 

We  constantly  work  to  update  the  NBC  Program  Standards  in 
light  of  our  understanding  of  public  taste,  and  we  keep  ourselves 
informed  of  the  views  of  leading  experts  in  the  field,  such  as 
the  Centers  of  Disease  Control  and  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health. 

NBC  has  dedicated  personnel  and  procedures  to  review  all  the 
programming  on  NBC's  entertainment  schedule  and  to  work  with  our 
suppliers  if  editing  is  required.   As  each  program  produced  for 
original  telecast  on  the  NBC  Television  Network  goes  through  the 
production  process,  NBC  program  executives  and  the  trained 
professionals  in  the  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices  Department 
review  the  program  for  compliance  with  our  standards.   We  do  not 
hesitate  to  require  changes.   Perhaps  an  even  better  indicator  of 
our  stringent  standards  is  the  amount  of  product  we  simply  reject 
altogether  as  inappropriate  for  our  viewing  audience. 

Feature  films  originally  produced  for  theatrical  release 
receive  close  scrutiny  by  the  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices 
Department  and  unacceptable  footage  is  required  to  be  deleted. 
Gratuitous  violence,  graphic  sexual  scenes  and  profanity  are  the 
most  frequent  deletions.   At  times  we  even  request  and  receive 
changes  in  the  script  in  order  to  provide  the  viewer  with  a 
different  message  than  what  was  delivered  in  the  film's  original 
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form.   If  we  determine  that  a  film  cannot  be  revised  to  conform 
to  our  standards,  we  will  not  broadcast  it. 

r nun t-AT-^c ting  Societal  Violence 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  deal  with  TV  violence  in 
sensitive  and  appropriate  ways  which  are  less  likely  to  reach 
children,  NBC  is  taking  affirmative  and  positive  steps  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  violence  in  our  society.   This  fall  NBC 
launched  its  fourth  consecutive  season  of  the  nationally 
recognized  "The  More  You  Know"  public  service  messages  and 
community  action  campaign.   This  phase  of  the  campaign  premiered 
in  September  and  focused  on  the  issue  of  teenage  violence  -  - 
conflict  and  resolution.   It  includes  violence  prevention 
messages  featuring  NBC  stars  which  are  broadcast  by  the  NBC 
Network  and  our  affiliated  stations  across  the  country.   The 
spots  were  prepared  in  consultation  with  nationally- recognized 
experts. 

NBC  is  also  planning  to  devote  a  number  of  upcoming  episodes 
in  a  variety  of  our  sitcoms  this  fall  to  conflict -resolution  and 
anger -management  values,  particularly  in  those  programs  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  viewed  by  children.   Additionally,  specific 
public  service  announcements  featuring  NBC  celebrity  role  models 
will  be  aired  providing  further  anti -violence  tips  and  messages. 

Program  Scheduling 

NBC's  recently  announced  prime  time  schedule  for  this  fall, 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  reflects  increased  sensitivity  to 
the  TV  violence  issue.   Indeed,  these  offerings  are  distinctly 
non- violent.   There  are  seven  new  comedies,  two  new  drsunas,  and  a 
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weekly  mystery  movie.   The  two  new  draimas  are:   "Against  the 
Grain, "  a  one -hour  family  drama  about  a  coach  of  the  high  school 
football  team  in  a  small  town  outside  Dallas,  and  "Seaquest  DSV, " 
a  Steven  Spielberg  produced  one -hour  act ion -adventure  series  that 
explores  the  oceanic  frontier  25  years  in  the  future  abroad  a 
Nautilus -like  submarine.   There  will  also  be  a  new  news  magazine 
format  show  feature  Tom  Brokaw  and  Katie  Couric. 

NBC  is  especially  mindful  of  the  need:  to  minimize  children's 
exposure  to  TV  violence.   NBC  Entertainment  works  with  NBC's 
Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices  Department  to  make  sure  that 
programs  containing  adult  themes  or  content  are  scheduled  later 
in  the  evening  when  the  vast  majority  of  viewers  are  adults. 
Thus,  NBC's  8-9:00  p.m.  programming  consists  of  situation 
comedies,  non- violent  dramas  and  reality  shows.   The  few  serious 
dramas  that  appear  on  NBC  are  not  designed  for,  targeted  at,  or 
significantly  viewed  by  children.   In  fact,  in  a  study  conducted 
for  TV  Guide.  NBC  was  second  only  to  PBS  in  having  the  fewest 
depictions  of  violence  in  its  programming. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  NBC  no  longer  airs 
children's  animated  cartoons.   Rather  we  have  developed  a 
Saturday  morning  block  of  teen- oriented  live  action  programming 
that  has  virtually  no  violent  content  whatsoever.   Essentially, 
they  are  weekly  "morality  plays."   This  programming  block  also 
includes  a  regularly  scheduled  educational  and  informational 
program. 
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FUTURE  ACTIONS 

The  key  to  a  successful  voluntary  program  to  reduce  TV 
violence  is  to  ensure  that  each  component  of  the  entertainment 
industry  deals  with  this  problem.   Each  industry  segment  must 
understand  that  it  has  a  stake  in  resolving  this  issue  and  that 
it  must  take  measures  befitting  its  role  in  the  production  or 
distribution  of  video  programming  which  will  improve  the  current 
situation.   Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  forge  practices  and 
standards  which  apply  roughly  equally  to  all  types  of 
distribution  media.   Solutions  which  tighten  further  network 
standards  and  practices  yet  expose  viewers  of  first -run 
syndication,  cable  or  satellite-based  programming  to  unfettered 
exhibition  of  violence  without  previous  notice,  including  uncut 
R- rated  films  in  the  early  evening  or  on  weekends  when  children 
are  most  likely  to  be  watching,  will  not  achieve  the  desired 
results. 

"V  Ratinaa 

The  networks'  new  Advance  Parental  Advisory  plan  will  give 
parents  and  all  viewers  more  information  in  a  timely  manner 
regarding  depictions  of  violence  in  a  specific  television 
program.   This  type  of  voluntary  system  expressly  calls  parents' 
attention  to  the  potential  need  for  their  intervention  and  is  r.  • 
subject  to  the  definitional  pitfalls  of  an  alternative  system  r.  : 
will  it  produce  unintended  or  adverse  consequences. 

Candidly,  a  "V"  or  multiple  "V"  rating  system  raises  more 
serious  concerns.   The  most  vexing  problem  is  how  to  define 
violence  or  various  levels  of  violence  so  as  to  give  a  program  a 
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rating  which  is  suitable,  not  misleading  and  not  likely  to 
discourage  viewing  which  most  people  would  agree  should  be 
encouraged.   The  historical  documentary  or  drsimatization  dealing, 
for  example,  with  the  Civil  War  or  the  Holocaust,  raises  this 
issue  vividly.   Such  programming,  if  at  all  faithful  to  history, 
will  contain  violence,  yet  should  we  be  discouraging  its  viewing 
or  its  exhibition  through  a  violence  rating  system?   At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrxim,  there  are  cartoon  shows  like  "Tom  and 
Jerry, "  slapstick  comedy  shows  like  the  "Three  Stooges"  and 
adventure  shows  like  "Batman, "  all  of  which  contain  hitting, 
kicking  or  other  behaviors  which  some  segments  of  the  behavioral 
science  community  might  label  violent.   Should  a  "V"  rating  be 
attached  to  them?   While  it  might  be  relatively  easy  to  assign  a 
"V"  rating  to  an  unedited  R- rated  movie  distributed  by  cable, 
where  do  you  draw  the  line  around  a  movie  which  has  been  edited 
by  NBC's  Standards  and  Practices  Department  to  eliminate 
gratuitous,  excessive  or  inappropriate  violence?   Finally,  we 
must  recognize  that  TV  news  is  often  violent  because  it  portrays 
accurately  what  is  happening  in  real  life.   There  are  many 
cognitive  developmental  experts  who  believe  that  this  may  be  the 
most  troubling  programming  because  it  depicts  real  as  opposed  to 
fictitious  violence.   Although  nearly  everybody  would  agree  that 
news  should  be  exempt  from  any  rating  system,  it  remains  a  major 
source  of  TV  violence  into  the  home  at  times  when  children  are 
likely  to  be  watching  TV. 

These  examples  raise  the  more  subtle  question  of  whether 
there  is  "good"  TV  violence  and  "bad"  TV  violence  in  relation  to 
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behaviors  it  might  hypothetically  cause.   In  other  words,  are 
there  depictions  of  violence  which  might  reduce  as  opposed  to 
increase  the  likelihood  of  an  actual  violent  act  being  committed? 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  important  question  has  been  explored 
thoroughly  by  academicians  or  researchers  who  have  written  on 
this  subject.   If  there  is  a  distinction,  how  would  you  calibrate 
a  rating  system  to  capture  it? 

The  problems  with  defining  violence  or  categorizing  it  have 
enormous  practical  implications.   Unlike  the  movie  industry, 
which  has  a  relatively  limited  number  of  releases  every  year, 
there  are  thousands  of  programs  exhibited  by  broadcasting  and 
cable  every  week.   The  task  of  assigning  each  of  them  a  "V" 
rating  in  timely  fashion  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult. 
There  is  the  further  question  of  who  would  be  responsible  for 
developing  and  assigning  the  ratings.   Would  it  suffice  for  each 
distributor  to  do  the  ratings  for  the  programming  it  exhibits,  or 
would  there  be  an  independent  rating  body?   If  the  latter,  how 
would  it  interact  with  the  networks'  Standards  and  Practices 
department?   We  should  remember  that  it  took  two  and  one-half 
years  for  the  MPAA  to  develop  and  implement  its  rating  system  to 
deal  with  a  much  less  complex  set  of  practical  problems. 

In  addition,  the  notion  of  a  violence  ratings  system  raises 
the  specter  of  unintended  or  even  counterproductive  consequences . 
Network  broadcasts  are  fully  advertiser  supported  and  susceptible 
to  the  consequences  of  labelling.   Network  TV  has  been  a  major 
progressive  force  in  this  nation  for  bringing  into  the  open  a 
number  of  previously  taboo  subjects  --  dirty  secrets  about 
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America  like  racism,  sexism,  domestic  and  child  abuse,  neglect  of 
the  elderly,  and  date  rape.   This  kind  of  programming  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  promoting  grassroots  support  for  legislative 
action  grappling  with  many  of  these  difficult  issues.   Commercial 
advertisers  are  often  quite  wary  of  providing  financial  support 
for  this  oftentimes  controversial,  though  important  programming. 
If  the  stigma  of  a  "V"  rating  is  superimposed  upon  this  type  of 
programming,  advertisers  will  withdraw  their  financial  support 
and  these  programs  will  be  driven  off  the  air. 

Pay  cable  will  not  face  this  prospect.   This  puts  network 
programmers  at  a  substantial  competitive  disadvantage  in  making 
programming  decisions  and  purchases.   We  do  not  want  to  be 
discouraged  from  airing  high-quality,  socially  important 
programming. 

Finally,  there  is  a  possibility  that  such  a  system  will 
heighten  the  interest  of  a  10  or  11  year  old  viewer  in  a  show 
rated  as  violent.   In  other  words,  flagging  violent  programming 
might  stimulate  viewer  interest  in  precisely  the  preadolescent 
audiences  about  which  researchers  are  most  concerned. 

Microchip  Blodcing  Te^>'"r.i  cgy 

A  number  of  related  concerns  arise  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  mandate  that  television  receiver  manufacturers 
implant  a  microchip  blocking  technology  in  all  new  TV  sets  so 
that  a  viewer  may  block  out  categories  of  programming.   It  is 
apparent  from  the  proposal  that  this  technology  would  require  a 
coding  system  to  operate  effectively,  and  EIA  has  so  testified 
before  this  Subcommittee.   Given  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
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defining  "violence"  and  developing  a  code  system  which  accurately 
reflects  "violent"  content,  the  fear  is  that  entire  categories  of 
programming  will  be  blocked  from  viewing  for  all  family  members. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  prospect  that  this  new 
technology  could  be  used  or  could  have  the  affect  of  suppressing 
all  programs  expressing  controversial  or  unconventional  ideas. 
If  blanket  codes  can  be  developed  for  violence  as  a  means  of 
screening  out  categories  of  programming,  can  this  device  not  be 
used  to  delete  other  types  of  program  content  -  political  speech, 
language,  sexual  content,  including  educational  programs 
regarding  public  health  issues?   Such  a  possibility  undermines 
one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  free  speech  and  a  goal  of  all 
broadcasters  -  providing  a  diversity  of  voices  to  the  American 
people. 

Again  advertising  supported  media  will  be  hurt  more  than  pay 
television.   The  irony  is  that  the  broadcast  networks  have  been 
the  leaders  on  this  issue  and  yet  under  these  proposals,  they 
will  be  the  most  adversely  affected. 
CONCLUSION 

NBC  has  a  strong  historic  commitment  to  quality  programming 
containing  no  gratuitous  violence.   In  recent  months,  we  have 
vigorously  reaffirmed  that  commitment.   Last  December  we  adopter 
joint  standards  with  the  other  three  networks.   Yesterday,  we 
adopted  the  Advance  Parental  Advisory  Plan.   We  will  actively 
participate  in  the  August  conference.   These  are  concrete  steps 
to  make  things  better.   We  seek  your  support  for  these  efforts 
and  your  assurance  that  you  will  look  to  others  in  the  industry, 
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the  independent  television  stations,  first -run  syndicators, 
cable,  and  the  entire  creative  community  in  Hollywood,  and  demand 
that  they  follow  suit. 

For  our  sake  and  our  children's  sake,  however,  it  is 
critically  important  that  the  collciborative  efforts  of  Congress 
and  the  entertainment  industry  to  deal  with  television  violence 
not  proceed  in  a  vacuum.   The  primary  causes  of  violence  in 
America  today  do  not  look  out  at  us  from  a  TV  screen.   Rather, 
they  glare  at  us  from  behind  semiautomatic  weapons,  decaying 
cities  and  fatherless  and  dilapidated  homes.   If  we  as  a  nation 
are  serious  cibout  really  reducing  the  level  of  violence  in  our 
society,  the  Congress  must  act  with  courage  and  resolve  to 
address  the  issues  of  gun  control,  grinding  poverty,  faimily 
disintegration  and  mental  health  care. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.   I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness  is  Peter  Tortorici,  who  is  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  CBS  Entertainment  Division.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  CBS's  prime  time  schedule.  And  in  this  role,  we  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  from  him  on  how  these  violence  advisories 
will  work  in  practice. 

We  welcome  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  TORTORICI 

Mr.  Tortorici.  Thank  you.  I  am  Peter  Tortorici,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  CBS  Entertainment  Division.  And  it  is  an  honor 
to  appear  before  you.  My  responsibilities  include  those  mentioned 
by  the  chairman.  But  my  greatest  responsibility  is  as  the  father  of 
6-  and  4-year-old  daughters. 

While  I  am  here  to  lend  CBS's  support  for  the  four-network  Pa- 
rental Advisory  Plan,  from  a  review  of  your  previous  hearings  on 
this  subject  and  this  morning's  opening  statements,  it  is  clear  that 
my  first  task  is  to  try  to  reclaim  some  credibility  on  this  issue  lest 
you  see  my  colleagues  and  me  as  little  more  than  deathbed  con- 
verts to  this  issue. 

I  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  there  have  been  more  specific 
instances  when  we  could  and  should  have  been  more  sensitive  to 
concerns  about  depictions  of  violence  on  television.  However,  when 
I  hear  broadside  charges  that  murder  and  mayhem  is  widespread 
on  networks,  such  a  characterization  does  not  describe  the  CBS 
program  schedule  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

Our  schedule  this  past  season  included:  5  hours  of  comedies, 
highlighted  by  last  year's  most  honored  comedy.  Murphy  Brown; 
and  10  hours  of  drama,  highlighted  by  last  year's  most  honored 
drama.  Northern  Exposure;  of  those.  Rescue  911  is  a  program  di- 
rected to  families  and  children  and  which  has  been  credited  with 
saving  more  than  170  lives;  Dr.  Quinn  Medicine  Woman  has  been 
the  surprise  family  hit  the  season;  and  Picket  Fences,  the  most 
honored  new  program,  the  new  shows  that  have  been  added  to  the 
schedule  in  addition  to  Murder,  She  Wrote,  only  one  carries  the  po- 
tential of  potentially  violent  action.  It  will  be  monitored  carefully, 
and  it  is  scheduled  at  10  p.m.  on  Saturday  night. 

We  also  include  two  movie  nights,  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays. 
Some  of  them  do  have  violent  content.  And,  yes,  a  number  in  the 
coming  season  will  carry  parental  advisories.  However,  this  past 
season,  10  of  the  top  15  rated  movies  were  on  our  network,  and 
none  were  of  the  true  crime  depictions  that,  as  a  genre,  are  fre- 
quently targeted  for  criticism  in  discussions  of  TV  violence;  and 
none  would  have  carried  a  violence  warning. 

Our  movies  have  included  Sarah  Plain  and  Tall  and  three  other 
Hallmark  Hall  of  Fames:  Alex  Haley's  Queen,  and  Katharine  Hep- 
bum's  return  to  network  television. 

And,  finally,  our  schedule  has  included  the  World  Series,  the 
Final  Four,  the  Grammies,  Country  Music  Awards,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  Honors.  And  next  season's  highlight  will  be  the  Winter 
Olympic  Games. 

As  you  can  thus  see,  a  careful  examination  of  our  schedule,  past 
and  future,  yields  a  far  different  conclusion  than  our  critics  sug- 
gest. Of  our  22  hours  of  prime  time  weekly,  only  1,100  hours  annu- 
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ally,  only  a  small  number  of  the  movies  fall  into  violence  classifica- 
tion. 

The  CBS  Program  Practices  Division,  working  with  CBS  Enter- 
tainment, reviews  every  project  and  every  script  that  we  even  con- 
sider airing.  We  work  with  our  program  suppliers  to  seek  conform- 
ity to  our  standards.  And  we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  the  programs 
that  they  deliver  to  us  because  we  accept  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  what  the  CBS  television  network  sends  into  every  State, 
every  community  and  every  home  in  America. 

We  do  edit  violence  out  of  some  of  the  theatrical  movies  we  air. 
A  cause  of  great  consternation  to  another  committee  of  Congress 
which  is  concerned  with  our  right-on-edit  material  from  the  pic- 
ture, in  a  sense  altering  an  artistic  work  without  the  artist's  ap- 
proval. But  we  accept  that.  Because  the  content  once  broadcast  on 
our  airwaves  is  our  responsibility. 

Yesterday,  along  with  ABC,  NBC,  and  Fox,  we  announced  the 
Parental  Advisory  Plan,  a  program  to  provide  parents  with  ade- 
quate, timely  information  about  depictions  of  violence  that  may  be 
contained  in  programs  we  air. 

Where  appropriate,  CBS  will  air  cautionary  advisories  to  parents 
specifically  referring  to  the  program's  violent  content.  We  believe 
this  new  policy  response  to  the  call  to  the  industry  from  Chairman 
Markey  and  the  subcommittee,  namely  to  empower  parents  with 
greater  information  on  programming  with  violent  consent. 

In  addition,  any  program  that  carries  an  advisory,  all  promotion 
for  that  program,  whether  on  our  network  or  on  radio  or  in  news- 
papers or  magazines,  will  include  an  advisory.  We  will  work  with 
our  affiliates,  program  suppliers,  and  advertisers  to  implement  this 
plan  effectively  and  immediately. 

We  call  for  the  adoption  of  this  or  similar  plans  by  our  other 
competitors,  be  thee  broadcast,  syndicators,  or  cable.  We  stand 
ready  to  work  with  anyone  else  in  the  industry  to  help  them  imple- 
ment such  a  plan.  And  we  will  actively  solicit  support  for  the  plan 
at  the  industry  conference  in  Los  Angeles  on  August  2. 

As  for  the  second  half  of  your  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wel- 
come the  advent  of  technological  means  by  which  parents,  in  their 
homes,  can  block  out  individual  programs  or  channels  that  they 
find  inappropriate  for  their  children.  And  we  were  interested  to 
learn,  via  your  hearing  last  week,  that  the  private  sector  is  already 
rising  to  meet  this  demand. 

We  do  have  serious  reservation  about  the  so-called  V-chip  for 
fear  that  same  chip  would  block  out  Lonesome  Dove  as  well  as  The 
Texas  Chain  Saw  Massacres.  Moreover,  the  notion  that  it  would 
discourage  advertisers  from  supporting  programming  containing  vi- 
olence is  very  troubling. 

With  free  television  totally  dependent  upon  advertising  revenue, 
we  are  concerned  by  any  propossd  that  targets  advertising  levels  for 
reductions,  no  matter  how  seemingly  well  intended.  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  other's  attempt  to  quash  what  they  deem  con- 
troversial programming  by  targeting  advertisers  as  well. 

The  made-for-television  movie,  the  program  genre  most  fre- 
quently targeted,  has  consistently  provided  illumination  of  con- 
troversial themes.  It  is  frequently  the  most  controversial  among 
these  that  has  provided  invaluable  social  benefit.  Such  issues  as 
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child  and  spousal  abuse,  sexual  harassment,  and  AIDS  prevention 
to  name  but  a  few  have  received  their  own  thoughtful  treatment 
in  this  form. 

The  degree  to  which  an  already  skittish  advertising  community 
is  discouraged  from  supporting  these  programs  will  only  serve  to 
deprive  mature  viewers  those  thoughtful  treatments  of  serious  sub- 
jects. Such  threats  to  program  diversity  are  very  real  and  should 
be  resisted  by  all  of  us  who  support  individual  choice,  the  fullest 
range  of  free  expression  and  the  free  range  of  television. 

We  propose  a  program  of  dual  responsibility  between  program 
distributors  and  parents.  By  accepting  the  responsibility  to  give 
parents  more  information  about  our  programming,  we  empower 
parents  to  make  more  informed  viewing  decisions  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  hope  all  of  you  and  your  colleagues  will  give  this  attempt  at 
self-regulation  a  chance  to  take  hold  without  giving  in  into  the 
temptation  to  legislate. 

Thank  you.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tortorici. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  Vradenburg,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Fox,  Incorporated.  Mr.  Vradenburg  has  been  involved 
in  discussions  of  television  violence  for  many  months  now,  and  we 
look  forward  to  his  comments  as  the  representative  of  our  newest 
American  network,  the  Fox  network. 

We  welcome  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  VRADENBURG,  III 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I 
thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  continue  the  conversation  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  my  prepared  testimony,  since  many 
of  the  topics  and  subjects  have  already  been  addressed  by  my  col- 
leagues. But  I  would  like  to  address  specifically  some  of  the  com- 
ments from  the  subcommittee  members. 

I  come  from  a  community,  Los  Angeles,  in  which  I  think  our  citi- 
zens and  the  executives  in  our  industry  can  take  justifiable  pride 
in  their  social  concerns  and  personal  responsibilities.  And  I  think 
it  does  the  community  no  good  whatsoever  to  condemn  us  for  mur- 
der in  the  streets. 

We,  as  all  citizens,  are  horrified  by  the  violence  and  crime  on  the 
streets  in  our  society.  And  we,  like  other  citizens,  are  taking  the 
steps  that  we  can  take  to  try  to  do  something  about  it.  Our  commu- 
nity has,  over  the  last  several  years,  in  the  messages  that  are  in- 
cluded in  television  programs,  addressed,  I  think,  quite  responsibly, 
the  subjects  of  drugs,  subjects  of  driving  after  drinking,  alcohol, 
smoking,  a  number  of  social  concerns  which  the  community  has  re- 
sponded to  voluntarily  as  an  industry  and  out  of  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  programing  that  they  produce  and  that 
they  air. 

If  the  community  thought  that  the  messages  that  it  was  putting 
out  were  causing  the  violence  in  the  streets  of  America,  those  mes- 
sages would  not  be  being  put  out. 

I  would  only  cite  to  you  an  example  of  one  of  our  programs, 
America's  Most  Wanted,  in  which  there  are  reenactments  of  violent 
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crimes  which  are  aired  in  order  to  induce  people  to  watch  to  call 
in  to  help  us  capture  convicted  felons.  And  this  show  has  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  capture  of  over  250  fugitives,  convicted 
felons,  and  the  recovery  of  over  50  missing  children. 

That  show  now  regularly  has,  as  a  service,  a  missing  kids  alert. 
So  if  there  is  any  abducted  child  in  America,  you  call  America's 
Most  Wanted,  within  hours  we  will  have  a  30-second  promotional 
spot  on  the  television  broadcast  stations  in  the  area  of  the  abducted 
child  in  order  to  broadcast  the  details  of  the  abduction,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  child,  and  to  seek  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  child. 

That  show  is  hosted  by  John  Walsh,  who  you  know  suffered  a 
personal  tragedy  with  the  abduction  of  his  child  Adam. 

The  industry  uses  violence  to  display  the  antisocial  effects  and 
the  antisocial  consequences  of  violent  conduct  in  our  society,  and 
it  uses  violence  in  order  to  capture  convicted  criminals.  That  show 
has  been  applauded  by  the  FBI,  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  law  enforcement  officials  around  the  country 
as  a  show  that  is  doing  something  to  be  part  of  the  solution  to  vio- 
lence in  America,  not  part  of  the  problem. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  more  alarmist  experts  who  have 
given  their  opinions  about  the  relationship  between  violence  on  tel- 
evision and  violence  in  America  and  particularly  one  expert  who 
claims  that  television  causes  10,000  homicides  a  year,  70,000  rapes, 
700,000  assaults,  he  bases  that  analysis  simply  on  a  statistical  cor- 
relation of  what  happened  in  South  Africa  prior  to  1975  and  what 
happened  in  America. 

South  Africa  prior  to  1975  was  a  police  state.  I  would  submit  if 
you  compared  homicide  rates  in  the  communist  Soviet  Union  that 
you  would  find  very  low  homicide  rates.  And  I  would  suggest  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  on  television.  He  remarkably  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  correlation  between  increase  of  homicide 
rates  and  the  availability  of  firearms,  the  availability  of  drugs,  ur- 
banization, civil  unrest.  And  I  would  submit  to  you  that  few  in 
America  believe  that  the  violence  in  our  streets  is  totally  unrelated 
to  presence  and  availability  of  firearms. 

Having  said  that,  we,  as  an  industry,  have  stepped  forward  yes- 
terday and  announced  an  Advanced  Parental  Advisory  Plan.  We  do 
that  in  order  to  put  more  information  in  the  hands  of  parents  so 
that  they  can  make  the  decisions  that  they  would  like  to  make  for 
their  children. 

If  children  are  unsupervised,  however — and  I  recognize  the  com- 
ments from  the  Chair  on  that  subject — the  parents  whose  child 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  adhere  to  parental  instruction  may  need 
a  mechanical  means  to  block  that  child's  access  to  an  unsuitable 
program. 

Time  block  technology  does  permit  a  parent  to  do  just  that  in 
somewhat  of  a  gross  way.  We  would  welcome  a  voluntary  industry- 
wide effort  to  develop  a  even  more  discriminating,  easy-to-use  tech- 
nology that  exists  today  to  permit  a  parent  to  deny  his  or  her  child 
access  to  an  individual  or  particular  program. 

There  are  several  different  approaches  to  do  this.  Each  has  dif- 
ferent futures  costs  and  implementation  issues.  All  should  be  ex- 
plored by  the  effected  industries. 
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We  do  not  support  the  use  of  a  government  mandated  V-chip  sys- 
tem. The  approach  is  inflexible.  It  only  allows  the  parent  indis- 
criminately to  lock  out  all  the  programs  without  regard  to  one.  One 
need  only  recall  that  in  the  Gerbner-defined  world  of  violence,  the 
25th  anniversary  show  of  Rowan  &  Martin's  Laugh-In  is  one  of  the 
most  violent  programs  in  America. 

In  a  V-chip,  V-rated  world,  all  of  The  10  Commandments,  the 
Simpsons  and  Murder  in  the  Heartland  are  blacked  out,  or  none 
are.  In  such  a  world,  a  parent  could  choose  indiscriminately  to 
black  out  50  percent  of  situation  comedies,  55  percent  of  news- 
magazines, and  most  sports  and  news  broadcasts,  or  to  blackout 
nothing. 

Additionally,  the  V-chip,  V-ratings  approach  depends  on  a  mas- 
sive ratings  svstem  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  programs 
a  year,  a  number  that  will  escalate  with  the  proliferation  of  W  and 
cable  channels.  Because  of  its  primitive  and  nondiscriminating 
character,  a  V-chip  system  would  rarely  be  used.  It  is  not  a  means 
of  empowering  parents  but  for  enfeebling  them. 

The  issue  of  violence,  in  my  view,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dustry and  parents.  It  is  not  the  province  of  government  regulation. 
The  American  people  have  been  lectured  over  the  years  about  TVs 
nattering  nabobs  of  nihilism  or  about  the  affront  to  family  values 
of  Murphy  Brown's  single  parenthood. 

The  American  people  mav  not  like  some  of  our  programming — 
we  know;  they  tell  us  with  their  channel  selector  switches  and 
their  calls  and  letters — but  they  will  not  stand,  I  believe,  for  their 
government  telling  them  what  they  can  or  can  not  watch.  They  be- 
lieve, quite  rightly,  that  that  is  their  choice  to  make. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  not  come  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
deny  that  televised  violence  is  a  major  problem  and  its  proper  de- 
piction is  a  matter  of  concern.  Gratuitous  or  antisocial  violence  has 
no  place  on  any  Fox  broadcasting  programming. 

As  you  know,  we  are  also  supporting  a  number  of  additional  in- 
dustrywide approaches,  including  that  announced  yesterday,  de- 
signed to  reduce  overall  levels  of  violence  and  to  further  inform  and 
empower  parents  to  supervise  the  viewing  of  their  children. 

On  behalf  of  Fox,  I  pledge  to  continue  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  industry  at  this  table  and  elsewhere  in  the  industry  and 
with  you  to  continue  to  address  this  important  issue. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  Mr.  Vradenburg,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vradenburg  follows:] 

Statement  of  George  Vradenburg,  III,  Executive  Vice  President,  Fox,  Inc. 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  George  Vradenburg.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of 
Fox,  Inc.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  this  morning  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  Fox  on  the  subject  of  violence  on  television. 

We  at  Fox  Broadcasting  Company  have  been  aware  and  concerned  about  the  de- 

giction  of  violence  in  our  programs  since  our  inception.  Regrettably,  violence  always 
as  been  and  is  likely  always  to  be  part  of  our  society.  It  is  also  an  important  part 
of  the  creative  process  of  comedy  and  dramatic  storytelling.  Television,  which  Doth 
reflects  our  society  and  helps  us  interpret  it,  cannot  and  should  not,  therefore,  avoid 
the  use  of  violence.  But  gratuitous  or  excessive  or  anti-social  depictions  of  violence 
have  no  place  in  our  programs. 

Our  record  at  Fox  Broadcasting  is,  in  my  judgment,  good,  but  we  are  not  perfect 
and  do  not  claim  to  be.  We  at  Fox  Broadcasting  are  determined  to  be  part  of  the 
continuing  solution  to  this  problem.  As  a  result,  we  have  taken  the  following  addi- 
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tional  steps  beyond  our  existing  program  development  and  broadcast  standards  ef- 
forts: 

— Supporting  the  broadcast  networks'  and  NAB's  violence  standards  and  codes; 

— Subscribing  to  the  proposed  new  Advanced  Parental  Advisory  plan,  announced 
yesterday,  for  unexpected,  graphic  or  pervasive  depictions  of  violence; 

— Participating  in  the  "Industry  Awareness"  efforts  of  the  MPAA  in  the  creative 
community,  efforts  designed  to  reduce  violence  levels  while  maintaining  the  indus- 
try's historic  commitment  to  creative  excellence  and  program  diversity; 

— Additionally,  we  plan  to  participate  actively  in  the  August  2  industry  conference 
designed  to  develop  further  industry-wide  initiatives  to  address  this  issue. 

We  would  also  welcome  a  voluntary  industry-wide  effort  to  develop  a  discriminat- 
ing, easy-to-use  "program  lock-out"  system  to  permit  parents  to  deny  children  unsu- 
pervised access  to  individual  programs.  We  commend  that  approach  in  lieu  of  an 
inflexible  "V-chip"  which,  in  combination  with  a  "V-ratings"  system,  would  indis- 
criminately black  out  all  programs  reported  to  depict  any  violence,  without  regard 
to  context  or  program  content  or  any  other  consideration. 

Let  me  make  three  points  to  elaborate  on  this  approach: 

First,  we  as  a  society  shovild  not,  in  my  judgment  set  as  our  goal  the  elimination 
of  all  depictions  of  violence  on  television.  Many  of  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  violence 
on  television  are,  in  my  view,  entirely  proper. 

In  fictionalized  programming,  violence  can  appropriately  be  used  as  a  creative  de- 
vice to  dramatize  human  emotions  and  behaviors — conflict  and  confrontation,  jeop- 
ardy and  danger,  revenge  and  retribution.  The  device  is  as  old  as  storytelling  it- 
self—it is  as  critical  to  our  ability  to  retell  the  story  of  slavery  or  the  Holocaust  as 
it  is  to  the  creative  excellence  of  last  years'  Academy  Award  winning  picture  "Unfor- 
given." 

Even  in  the  comedic  form,  violence  can  appropriately  be  used  as  a  device  for  exag- 
geration and  parody — important  to  the  humor  of  "Home  Alone",  "The  Simpsons"  and 
^The  Three  Stooges." 

And  in  sports  and  news  broadcasts,  televised  violence  simply  reflects  actual 
events. 

To  eliminate  these  depictions  of  violence  from  television,  then,  would  turn  tele- 
vision into  an  antiseptic  "Brady  Bunch"  fantasy  world  where  conflict  and  confronta- 
tion are  absent.  Television  would  become  vacuous,  irrelevant  to  our  daily  lives. 

Second.  In  our  society,  adults  are  appropriately  empowered  to  make  their  own 
program  choices,  but  children  may  sometimes  need  the  aid  and  supervision  of  their 
parents.  Adult  viewers  can  understand  the  context  in  which  violence  is  being  de- 
picted, and  can  and  do  "turn  off"  any  violence  that  they  find  offensive  or  distasteful. 
Children,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  always  appreciate  the  context  in  which  prime 
time  violence  is  typically,  sometimes  realistically,  depicted.  Whether  such  depictions 
are  useful  to  a  child's  understanding  of  society  or  harmful  to  a  child's  development 
will  depend  on  many  factors:  the  nature  of  the  program,  the  context  in  which  the 
depiction  of  violence  occurs,  the  age  and  maturity  of  the  child  and  the  availability 
of  the  parent  to  discuss  the  program.  The  choice  of  whether  any  individual  program 
should  be  viewed  by  a  particular  unsupervised  child  is  appropriately  that  of  the  par- 
ent or  other  responsible  adult. 

Third  and  therefore.  We  as  an  industry  ought  to  put  in  the  hands  of  parents  the 
information  and  means  needed  to  manage  the  unsupervised  viewing  of  their  chil- 
dren. If  the  parent  or  other  responsible  adult  is  available  to  supervise  the  child's 
viewing,  that  adult  can  exercise  viewing  choices  through  information  contained  in 
program  guides  o?  advisories  or,  more  liKely,  through  their  own  viewing  experience 
or  that  of  friends  or  neighbors. 

If  children  are  unsupervised,  the  parent  whose  child  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  ad- 
here to  parental  instruction  may  need  a  mechanical  means  to  "block"  that  child's 
access  to  what  that  parent  regards  as  an  unsuitable  program.  Existing  "channel 
block"  or  "time  block"  technology  in  many  current  TV  sets  allows  a  parent  to  do  just 
that.  We  would  welcome  a  voluntary  industrywide  effort  to  develop  an  even  more 
discriminating,  easy-to-use  technology  than  exists  today  to  permit  a  parent  to  deny 
his  or  her  child  access  to  an  individual  or  particular  program.  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  do  this.  Each  has  different  features,  costs  and  implementation 
issues.  All  should  be  explored  by  the  affected  industries. 

We  do  not  support  the  use  of  a  government-mandated  "V-chip"/"V-ra tings"  system, 
for  two  primaiy  reasons: 

The  approach  is  inflexible.  It  only  allows  a  parent  indiscriminately  to  lock-out  all 
"V-rated"  programs— or  none,  without  regard  to  program  content  or  context  or  dra- 
matic or  comedic  merit.  One  need  only  recall  that  in  a  Gerbner-defined  world  of  vio- 
lence, the  25th  anniversary  show  of  Rowan  &  Martin's  "Laugh-In"  is  one  of  the 
countrjr's  most  violent  programs.  In  a  "V-chip,  V-rated"  world  as  defined  by  Gerbner, 
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all  of  "The  Ten  Commandments",  "The  Simpsons"  and  "Murder  in  the  Heartland" 
are  blacked-out,  or  none  are.  In  such  a  world,  a  parent  could  choose  indiscriminately 
to  black-out  50  percent  of  situation  comedies,  25  percent  of  newsmagazines,  and 
most  sports  and  news  broadcasts,  or  to  blackout  nothing. 

The  approach  depends  on  a  massive  ratings  system  involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  programs  a  year,  a  number  that  will  escalate  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  TV  and  cable  channels. 

In  summary,  the  "V-chip,  V-ratings"  system  would  be  inflexible  and  costly.  Be- 
cause of  its  primitive  and  non-discriminating  character,  a  V-chip  would  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  used.  It  is  not  a  means  for  empowering  parents,  but  for  enfeebling  them. 

One  final  comment.  The  issue  of  violence  on  television  is  in  my  view,  the  respon- 
sibility of  industry  and  parents.  It  is  not  the  province  of  government  regulation.  The 
American  people  have  been  lectured  over  the  years  about  TVs  "nattering  nabobs  of 
nihilism"  or  about  the  affront  to  "family  values"  of  Murphy  Brown's  single  parent- 
hood. The  American  people  may  not  like  some  of  our  programming;  we  know,  they 
tell  us,  with  their  selector  switches  and  their  calls  and  letters.  But  they  will  not 
stand,  I  believe,  for  government  telling  them  what  they  can  and  cannot  watch  or 
what  choices  they  should  or  should  not  make  for  their  children.  They  believe  quite 
correctly,  that  is  their  choice  to  make. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  not  come  here  today  to  deny  that  televised  violence  is  a 
major  problem  and  its  proper  depiction  on  television  a  matter  of  continuing  concern. 
We  at  Fox  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  limits  on  how  we  present  violence  in  our  programming.  We  also  sup- 
port a  number  of  additional  industry-wide  approaches  designed  to  reduce  overall 
levels  of  violence  and  to  further  inform  and  empower  parents  to  supervise  the  view- 
ing of  their  children. 

On  behalf  of  Fox,  I  pledge  to  continue  to  work  with  my  colleagues,  at  this  table 
and  elsewhere  in  the  industry,  and  with  you,  to  continue  to  address  this  important 
issue.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Tony  Cox,  who  is  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Showtime  Networks  Incorporated.  Showtime  owns  and 
operates  both  Showtime  and  the  Movie  Channel  and  FLIX.  And 
Showtime  endorses  the  concept  of  fully  informing  viewers  of  a  pro- 
gram's content. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  the  cable  industry's  perspective  on 
the  issues  before  us  and  welcome  you  back,  Mr.  Cox.  Whenever  you 
are  ready,  please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  WINSTON  H.  COX 

Mr.  Cox.  Thank  you.  Good  morning. 

As  you  know,  my  name  is  Tony  Cox,  and  I  am  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Showtime  Networks.  I  also  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Cable  Television  Association's  Satellite  Net- 
work Programmers  Committee,  which  coordinates  the  interests  of 
nearly  all  the  satellite  programming  networks  who  license  their 
programming  services  for  carriage  by  cable  operators.  There  are 
nearly  40  network  members  of  this  committee. 

To  start,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  from  my  position  as  chair- 
man of  NCTA  Satellite  Programmers  Committee.  And  on  behalf  of 
that  committee,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Markey  for  his  re- 
marks about  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  cable  industry  on  the 
subject  of  television  violence.  In  response  to  the  Television  Program 
Improvement  Act  of  1990,  cable  networks  under  the  auspices  of  the 
NCTA,  commissioned  Dr.  George  Gerbner  to  conduct  a  study  about 
violence  in  programming  produced  originally  for  cable  television. 
That  study  was  completed  this  past  winter. 

On  the  plus  side,  it  shows  that  cable-originated  children's  pro- 
gramming was  less  violent  than  children's  programing  on  the 
broadcast  networks.  However,  the  study  also  showed  that  the  level 
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of  violence  on  cable-originated  programming  as  a  whole  was  about 
the  same  as  the  level  on  the  broadcast  networks. 

The  satellite  network  programmers  have,  thus,  developed  a  four- 
point  plan  to  focus  on  the  issue.  As  an  initial  step,  we  adopted  an 
industry  policy  statement  regarding  violence,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  submitted  with  my  written  testimony.  The  second  step  was  to 
encourage,  actively,  each  of  our  38  cable  network  members  to  de- 
velop, by  the  end  of  this  year,  its  own  written  program  standards 
and  guidelines  for  those  networks  that  did  not  already  have  them. 

The  third  step  was  a  commitment  to  active  participation  by  the 
basic  and  premium  cable  networks  in  the  August  2  network  con- 
ference. I,  along  with  other  industry  leaders,  will  be  panelists  and 
speakers  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  Finally,  the  Satellite  Net- 
work Programmers  Committee  has  commissioned  a  follow  up  study 
which  we  intend  to  conduct  in  2  years  after  allowing  enough  time 
for  the  development  of  new  cable  programming  to  assess  whether 
the  level  of  violence  on  cable-originated  programming  has  dimin- 
ished. 

I  think  these  steps  demonstrate  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
are  treating  the  issue  of  television  violence.  It  disturbed  me  to  hear 
criticisms  by  some  that  the  cable  programmers  are  not  doing 
enough.  And  I  appreciate  Chairman  Marke/s  recent  comments, 
recognizing  the  cable  industry  in  this  area. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Chairman  Marke/s  two-part  proposal  and  to 
Showtime's  views  on  it.  As  I  understand,  the  proposal  recommends 
that  the  television  industry  adopt  and  implement  a  unified  ratings 
system  to  give  viewers  the  information  they  need  to  make  informed 
viewing  choices. 

The  proposal  would  also  mandate  that  new  television  sets  con- 
tain technology  capable  of  blocking  out  selected  programs  or  chan- 
nels. We  support  these  two  concepts.  Fully  informing  viewers  of  a 
program's  contents  so  that  each  viewer  can  intelligently  select 
which  programs  to  watch — and  enlisting  the  aid  of  technology  so 
that  no  viewer  finds  him  or  herself  unwittingly  exposed  to  tele- 
vision programs  he  or  she  chooses  not  to  view — these  concepts  are 
and  have  long  been  at  the  core  of  Showtime's  policy  concerning  vio- 
lence or  any  other  potentially  objectionable  material  in  its  pro- 
gramming. 

What  an  individual  chooses  to  read  or  think  or  say  or  view  is  ul- 
timately not  for  us  to  decide.  Let  me  stress  that  an  important  dis- 
tinction here  is  individual  choice.  To  choose  suggests  a  knowledge 
of  what  those  choices  may  be.  The  issue  at  hand  is  how  do  we  in 
the  medium  of  television  do  a  better  job  of  informing  our  viewers 
of  exactly  what  their  choices  are? 

I  don't  believe  our  goal  should  be  to  control  or  censor  the  content 
of  television  or  any  other  form  of  expression  but  rather  to  provide 
significant  information  to  our  viewers  so  that  they  can  decide  for 
themselves.  To  this  end,  Showtime  Networks  and  other  premium 
services  such  as  HBO,  long  ago,  created  guidelines  for  our  pro- 
gramming services  concerning  the  promotion  and  scheduling  of  pro- 
grams that  contain  violence  or  mature  themes.  We  also,  long  ago, 
at  least  15  years  now,  adopted  the  practice  of  providing  viewers 
with  on  air  advisories  and  guide  listing  information  in  much  the 
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same  ways  the  broadcast  networks  committed  themselves  yester- 
day. 

To  provide  our  subscribers  information  about  a  program  so  that 
they  may  wisely  exercise  their  election  to  view  or  not  to  view  a  par- 
ticular program,  we  precede  each  exhibition  of  a  motion  picture 
with  an  on-screen  visual  stating  the  picture's  MPAA  rating. 

For  programs  that  are  not  rated,  we  have  developed  our  own 
form  of  advisory,  and  we  do  precede  each  exhibition  of  these  pro- 
grams with  an  on-screen  viewer  advisory  when  we  feel  it  is  war- 
ranted. 

In  addition,  in  program  guides  that  we  produce  and  in  the  pro- 
gram schedules  that  we  furnish  to  other  television  listing  publica- 
tions and  services,  we  include  MPAA  ratings  for  motion  pictures 
along  with  a  brief  explanation  as  to  why  parental  discretion  might 
be  desirable. 

Our  efforts  to  minimize  children's  exposure  to  violence  on  tele- 
vision do  not  stop  at  on-screen  and  printed  ratings  and  advisories. 
Every  month  various  executives,  including  myself,  meet  to  decide 
the  time  of  day  appropriate  for  each  program's  exhibition.  We  know 
that  children  are  more  likely  to  watch  television  unsupervised  dur- 
ing the  day  and  early  evening,  so  we  are  sensitive  to  programs  that 
are  exhibited  before  8  p.m. 

Because  the  viewing  public  generally  understands  R-rated  mo- 
tion pictures  to  be  adult  in  content,  we  do  not  exhibit  any  R-rated 
motion  pictures  before  this  hour  on  Showtime.  In  fact,  our  evalua- 
tion of  a  program  may  lead  us  to  decide  that  it  shouldn't  be  sched- 
uled until  after  9  p.m.,  10  p.m.,  or  even  later. 

Similarly,  we  are  sensitive  in  scheduling  promotional  information 
about  our  movies  and  original  programs.  When  promoting  pro- 
grams that  are  violent,  we  have  occasionally  created  two  versions 
of  a  promo;  one  for  day  time  and  the  other  more  suitable  for  exhi- 
bition at  night. 

Some  programs  are  deemed  unsuitable  for  promotion  in  the  day 
time,  regardless  of  the  content  of  the  promo  itself. 

And,  finally,  we  do  not  promote  R-rated  motion  pictures  adjacent 
to  or  near  any  program  designed  for  children's  viewing. 

We  feel  that  Showtime  has  already  implemented,  essentially,  the 
type  of  ratings  and  advisory  approach  recommended  by  Congress- 
man Markers  proposal.  And  we  believe  that  we  have  gone  further 
in  helping  to  ensure  that  children  are  not  unwittingly  exposed  to 
violence  or  otherwise  objectionable  programming. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  philosophy  of  giving  viewers  suffi- 
cient information  to  make  informed  choices,  and  I  do  and  have  rec- 
ommended that  on  a  voluntarily  basis  all  the  premium  and  basic 
networks  develop  appropriate  advisory  systems  and  appropriate 
scheduling  and  promotional  policies,  I  have  some  reservations 
about  whether  a  singular  standard  system  can  be  administered  for 
all  television  networks. 

There  are  certain  practical  difficulties  that  would  make  the  sys- 
tem unwieldy,  if  not  impossible,  to  administer.  For  example,  it 
would  not  be  feasible  for  a  third  party  to  review  and  issue  an  ap- 
propriate advisory  for  every  program  to  be  exhibited  on  television, 
even  if  certain  broad  categories  of  programming  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  review.  There  is  simply  too  much  programming. 
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I,  therefore,  think  that  a  better  approach  might  be  to  have  the 
television  networks  together  devise  appropriate  guidelines  as  to 
when  each  advisory  should  be  applied.  And  then  after  the  system 
has  been  established,  each  network  would,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  re- 
view its  own  programs  and  apply  appropriate  advisories  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  guidelines. 

This  self-administered  system  could  be  periodically  reviewed  to 
determine  if  it  was  working  and  make  any  necessary  adjustments. 
I  have  confidence  that  mzirketplace  forces  will  cause  a  system  like 
this  to  be  widely  used. 

Just  as  I  support  the  premise  that  it  is  critical  to  give  the  viewer 
sufficient  information  to  allow  informed  viewing  decisions,  I  agree 
that  technology  can  play  an  important  role  in  helping  a  parent  en- 
sure that  a  child  will  not  inadvertently  be  exposed  to  an  objectional 
program. 

I  know  that  members  of  your  staff  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  demonstration  of  the  StarSight  technology,  in  which 
Viacom  has  a  substantial  investment.  The  StarSight  electronic  nav- 
igator is  capable  of  performing  this  blocking  function,  along  with 
many  other  functions  unrelated  to  program  blocking. 

Even  today  there  are  many  protections  built  into  the  process  by 
which  a  person  chooses  to  subscribe  to  view  a  premium  network 
such  as  Showtime.  With  broadcast  television,  viewers  have  access 
to  programming  they  did  not  expressly  invite  into  their  homes. 
They  need  only  push  the  "on"  button  of  their  television  sets  and 
turn  the  channel  selector  to  receive  all  of  the  over-the-air  channels. 

The  intrusiveness  of  over-the-air  broadcasting  is  less  applicable 
to  the  cable  networks,  whether  basic  or  premium.  With  basic  cable, 
viewers  must  first  make  a  conscious  choice  to  receive  a  package  of 
basic  programming,  and  they  must  pay  to  receive  it.  And  many 
cable  networks  specialize  in  offering  niche  or  genre  programming 
and  actively  promote  themselves  as  offering  that  particular  type  of 
programming.  Cable  subscribers  £ire  not,  therefore,  apt  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  programming  on,  say,  a  Nickelodeon,  ESPN,  or  CNN. 

However,  since  most  basic  cable  networks  are  currently  pur- 
chased on  a  bundled  basis,  together  with  other  basic  cable  net- 
works, a  consumer,  indeed,  may  find  that  he  or  she  has  access  to 
unwanted  networks.  Any  cable  subscriber  who  does  not  want  the 
ability  to  view  a  particular  program  service,  however,  can  obtain 
from  his  cable  operator  a  parental  control  device  to  lock  out  se- 
lected cable  channels. 

The  world  of  premium  television,  which  includes  Showtime,  has 
even  greater  safeguards  built  into  it.  In  order  to  view  a  premium 
service,  consumers  must  make  an  affirmative  election  to  subscribe 
to  that  specific  network  and  must  pay  a  specific  fee  each  month  for 
that  service. 

No  one  is  surprised  to  find  Showtime  or  HBO  in  their  homes. 
And  if  our  subscribers  find  our  programming  to  be  unsuitable  or 
unappesding,  they  easily  exercise  the  ultimate  act  of  control  and 
personal  responsibility;  they  cancel  their  subscription  without  sac- 
rificing any  of  their  own  viewing  options. 

In  some  ways,  the  V-chip  which  would  permit  a  particular  pro- 
gram to  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  viewed  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  these  technological  and  marketing  features  already  in  place. 
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If  carefully  used  by  fully-informed  viewers,  particularly  parents  of 
young  children,  the  V-chip  could  be  a  useful  technology. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  chip.  My  principal  doubt  is  simply  whether  anyone  will 
use  it.  Our  experience  with  the  existing  blocking  capabilities  sug- 
gests that  people  are  not  interested  in  using  them.  Cable  operators 
report  minimal  use  of  the  cable  control  devices  that  are  available 
to  every  cable  subscriber  upon  request. 

The  new  cable  act  requires  cable  operators  to  notify  subscribers 
of  any  free  preview  that  will  include  R-related  material.  In  a  test 
that  we  conducted,  we  notified  70,000  subscribers  of  such  a  free 
preview  and  of  their  blocking  rights.  Of  those  70,000  homes,  only 
four  subscribers  asked  to  block  the  preview.  It  would  seem  that 
people  are  not  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  these  blocking 
technologies. 

In  conclusion,  we,  like  everyone,  are  concerned  about  the  level  of 
violence  in  our  society  and  the  contribution  that  the  viewing  of  vio- 
lence on  television  makes  to  that  violence. 

We  are  and  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  be  responsible 
premium  television  programmers. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  views. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cox,  very  much. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  244.] 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  of  Mr.  Cox  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

WINSTON  H.  COX 

CHAIRMAN,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

SHOWTIME  NETWORKS  INC. 

Good  moiming,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
My  name  is  Winston  Cox,  and  I  am  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Showtime  Networks  Inc.  Showtime  Networks,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Viacom  International  Inc.,  owns  and  operates  three 
subscription  premium  television  networks  --  Showtime,  The  Movie 
Channel  and  FLIX,  as  well  as  a  "multiplexed",  or  second,  channel  of 
Showtime.  Showtime  also  operates  Viacom's  one-half  interest  in  All 
News  Channel,  a  24 -hour  news  service.  I  have  held  my  position  with 
Showtime  for  six  years. 

I  also  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Cable  Television 
Association's  (NCTA)  Satellite  Network  Programmers  Committee,  which 
coordinates  the  interests  of  nearly  all  the  satellite  programming 
networks  who  license  their  programming  services  for  carriage  by 
cable  operators.  There  are  nearly  forty  network  members  of  this 
Committee  (a  list  of  these  member  networks  is  attached  to  my 
written  testimony) .  In  addition  to  being  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  of  the  NCTA,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  NCTA.  I  also  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  All  News  Channel,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Lifetime,  a  basic  network  in  which  Viacom  has  a  one- third  interest. 

Before  coming  on  board  at  Showtime,  I  spent  eight  years  at 
Home  Box  Office  in  a  variety  of  positions,  the  last  of  which  was 
President  of  the  Network  Group.   Prior  to  that  I  worked  at  Time 
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Incorporated  in  magazine  publishing  with  Life,  Money  and  People 
magazines. 

As  you  may  know,  last  winter  I  testified  on  the  topic  of 
violence  on  television  before  Congressman  Schumer's  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice.  Frank  Biondi, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Viacom  International  Inc. 
has  also  recently  testified  on  this  issue  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution.  As  you  can  see. 
Showtime  and  Viacom  are  pleased  to  participate  in  dialogues  on  this 
important  topic  and  have  been  vocal  and  visible  industry 
spokespersons.  I  welcome  this  additional  opportunity  to  discuss 
our  mutual  concerns  about  the  viewing  by  children  of  violent 
programs  on  television  and  to  share  with  you  our  views  about 
Congressman  Markey's  two-part  proposal  which  is  aimed  at  lessening 
children's  access  to  violent  television  programming. 

To  start,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  from  my  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  NCTA  Satellite  Network  Programmers  Committee.  And, 
on  behalf  of  that  Committee,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  roarkey 
for  his  remarks  about  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  cable  industry 
on  the  subject  of  television  violence.  In  response  to  the 
Television  Program  Improvement  Act  of  1990,  which  enabled 
television  producers,  programmers  and  distributors  to  collectively 
examine  the  issue  of  violence  on  television,  cable  networks,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  NCTA,  commissioned  Dr.  George  Gerbner  of  the 
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Annenberg  School  for  Communication,  a  recognized  expert  in  the 
field,  to  conduct  a  study  about  violence  in  prograinming  produced 
originally  for  cable  television.  That  study,  which  required  a 
significant  amount  of  time  and  coordination  by  myBelf  and  others, 
was  completed  this  past  winter.  On  the  plus  side,  it  showed  that 
cable-originated  children's  programming  was  less  violent  than 
children's  programming  on  the  broadcast  networks;  however,  the 
study  also  showed  that  the  level  of  violence  on  cable -originated 
programming,  as  a  whole,  was  about  the  same  as  the  level  of 
violence  on  the  broadcast  networks.  (A  copy  of  Dr.  Gerbner's  study 
is  attached  to  my  written  testimony.) 

The  Satellite  Network  Programmers  have  thus  developed  a  four- 
point  plan  that  focuses  on  the  issue  of  televised  violence.  As  an 
initial  step,  we  adopted  an  industry  policy  statement  regarding 
violence,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  my  written  testimony.  The 
second  step  of  our  plan  was  to  encourage  actively  each  of  our  38 
cable  network  members  to  develop,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  its  own 
written  program  standards  and  guidelines,  for  those  networks  that 
did  not  already  have  them. 

The  third  step  was  a  commitment  to  active  participation  by  the 
basic  and  premium  cable  networks  in  the  August  2nd  Industry-wide 
Leadership  Conference  on  Violence  in  Television  Programming  to  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  A  number  of  the  cable  programmers  have  spent 
countless  hours  to  date,  working  with  their  colleagues  in  the 
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broadcasting  and  production  communities,  to  develop  a  meaningful 
agenda  and  to  assure  the  turnout  by  the  leaders  of  the 
entertainment  industry.  I,  along  with  other  cable  industry 
leaders,  will  be  panelists  and  speakers  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 
We  have  every  expectation  of  emerging  from  that  conference  with 
some  positive  results.  Finally,  the  Satellite  Network  Programmers 
Committee  has  committed  to  commissioning  a  follow-up  study  (which 
we  intend  to  conduct  in  two  years,  after  allowing  enough  time  for 
the  development  of  new  cable  programming)  to  assess  whether  the 
level  of  violence  on  cable -originated  programming  has  diminished. 
We  have  also  been  in  active  discussions  over  the  issues  you  have 
asked  me  to  address  on  behalf  of  Showtime  Networks. 

I  think  these  steps  demonstrate  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
are  treating  the  issue  of  television  violence.  It  disturbs  me  to 
hear  criticisms  by  some  that  the  cable  programmers  are  not  doing 
enough,  and  I  appreciate  Chairman  Markey's  recent  comments 
recognizing  the  cable  industry's  efforts  in  this  area.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  a  note  here  about  cable's  unique  ability  to 
provide  "niche"  television  networks  that  exhibit  one  particular 
genre  of  prograitaning  to  a  specifically  targeted  audience.  Only  on 
cable  television  can  a  viewer  find  entire  program  services  devoted 
exclusively  to  sports,  government  affairs,  science,  news,  the  arts 
or  children.  For  example,  according  to  industry  information,  over 
70%  of  all  television  programming  created  for  children  is  on  cable. 
Whether  it  is  Nickelodeon,  CNN,  ESPN,  C-Span,  Discovery,  Arts  and 
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Entertainment,  or  Bravo,  let's  not  forget  all  the  benefits  that 
cable  television  has  given  to  the  viewing  public  when  we  think 
aiDout  all  of  these  issues. 

Let  me  now  turn  specifically  to  Congressman  Markey's  two-part 
proposal  and  to  Showtime' s  views  on  it.  As  I  understand,  the 
proposal  recommends  that  the  television  industry  adopt  and 
implement  a  unified  rating  system  (akin  to  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America's  (MPAA)  rating  system),  to  help  give 
viewers  the  information  they  need  to  make  informed  viewing 
decisions.  The  proposal  would  also  mandate  that  new  television 
sets  contain  technology  capable  of  blocking  out  selected  programs 
or  channels. 

These  two  concepts  --  fully  informing  viewers  of  a  program's 
content  so  that  each  viewer  can  intelligently  select  which  progrsuns 
to  watch,  and  enlisting  the  aid  of  technology  to  ensure  that  no 
viewer  finds  him-  or  herself  unwittingly  exposed  to  television 
programs  he  or  she  does  not  wish  to  view  --  are,  and  have  long 
been,  at  the  core  of  Showtime' s  policy  concerning  violence  (or  any 
other  potentially  objectionable  material)  in  its  programming. 
Accordingly,  we  endorse  the  concepts  underlying  this  two-pronged 
plan.  We  differ  with  Congressman  Markey,  however,  on  certain 
specifics  of  the  plan,  which  I  will  discuss  over  the  next  few 
minutes . 
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Consistent  with  our  viewers'  preferences  and  the  important 
rights  and  principles  embodied  in  the  First  Amendment,  Showtime' s 
programming  reflects  a  wide  range  of  ideas  and  expressions.  We 
believe  that  the  depiction  of  violence  in  any  medixun  -  -  be  it 
print,  on  the  stage,  on  movie  screens  or  television  screens, 
including  cable  television  --  is  a  legitimate  representation  of 
what  is,  unfortunately,  a  part  of  our  lives,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
gratuitous  or  treated  as  an  easy  solution  to  human  problems. 
Therefore,  motion  pictures  and  television  programs  containing 
violence  are  and  should  be  available  as  part  of  our  program 
offerings  to  our  subscribers,  especially  to  informed  subscribers. 

What  an  individual  chooses  to  read,  or  chooses  to  listen  to  or 
think  or  say,  is,  ultimately,  not  for  us  to  decide.  Let  me  stress 
that  an  important  distinction  here  is  individual  choice.  To 
"choose"  suggests  a  knowledge  of  what  those  choices  may  be.  The 
issue  at  hand  is:  how  do  we,  in  the  medixim  of  television,  do  a 
better  job  of  informing  our  customers  of  exactly  what  their  choices 
are?  I  don't  believe  our  goal  should  be  to  control  or  censor  the 
content  of  television  or  any  other  form  of  expression.  But,  given 
the  ubiquitous  nature  of  certain  forms  of  television,  those  of  us 
in  the  television  business  do  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
enough  information  to  our  viewers  so  they  can  decide  for 
themselves.  And,  particularly,  with  respect  to  the  ubiquitous  free 
broadcast  television  medium,  I  also  think  it  might  make  some  sense 
to  provide  some  technological  help  to  parents  who  need  help  in 
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controlling  the  inadvertent  intrusion  of  unwanted  prograiraning  into 
the  home. 

To  this  end.  Showtime  Networks,  and  other  premium  services 
such  as  HBO,  long  ago  created  guidelines  for  our  programming 
services  conceaming  the  promotion  ajid  scheduling  of  motion  pictures 
and  other  programs  that  contain  violence  or  mature  themes.  We 
also,  long  ago,  adopted  the  practice  of  providing  viewers  with  on- 
air  advisories  and  guide  listing  information  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  broadcast  networks  committed  themselves  to  yesterday. 

Under  Showtime' s  guidelines,  we  do  not  exhibit  any  program 
that  we  believe  to  be  outside  socially  accepted  standards  of 
entertainment,  or  any  program  that  is  gratuitous  or  excessive  in 
either  violent  or  sexual  content.  It  is  also  our  policy  not  to 
exhibit  any  picture  rated  "X"  or  "NC-i?"  by  the  MPAA,  or  any 
unrated  picture  that  we  believe  would  qualify  for  either  of  those 
ratings. 

To  provide  our  subscribers  with  information  about  a  program, 
so  that  they  may  wisely  exercise  their  election  to  view  or  not  view 
a  particular  program,  we  precede  each  exhibition  of  a  motion 
picture  with  an  on-screen  visual  stating  the  picture's  MPAA  rating. 
Approximately  two- thirds  of  the  programming  on  Showtime,  and 
virtually  all  of  the  programming  on  The  Movie  Channel  and  PLIX, 
consists  of  theatrical  motion  pictures  --  thus  the  vast  majority  of 
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programming  on  all  of  our  networks  is  preceded  by  a  graphic 
indicating  the  picture's  MPAA  rating.  For  original  programs,  which 
generally  are  not  rated  by  the  MPAA,  we  have  developed  our  own  form 
of  advisory  and  we  precede  each  exhibition  of  these  programs  with 
an  on-screen  viewer-advisory  when  we  feel  that  parental  discretion 
is  warranted. 

In  addition,  in  the  program  guides  that  we  produce  and  in  the 
program  schedules  we  furnish  to  other  television  listing 
publications  and  services,  we  include  MPAA  ratings  for  motion 
pictures  (along  with  a  brief  explanation  as  to  why  parental 
discretion  may  be  desirable  for  a  particular  picture)  and  our  own 
advisory  for  original  programs,  where  warrainted.  We  also  inform 
the  cable  customer  sales  representatives  who  sell  our  program 
services  at  local  cable  systems  about  our  program  selection  and 
scheduling  policies,  and  these  sales  reps  communicate  our  policies 
to  potential  subscribers. 

Our  efforts  to  minimize  children's  exposure  to  violence  on 
television  do  not  stop  at  on-screen  and  printed  ratings  and 
advisories.  Every  month  various  programming,  acquisition, 
scheduling  and  other  executives,  including  myself,  meet  to  decide 
(among  other  things)  the  time  of  day  most  appropriate  for  each 
program's  exhibition.  We  know  that  children  are  more  likely  to 
watch  television  during  the  day  and  early  evening,  so  we  are 
sensitive  to  programs  exhibited  before  8:00pm.     Because  the 
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viewing  public  generally  understands  "R" -rated  motion  pictures  to 
be  adult  in  content,  we  do  not  exhibit  any  "R" -rated  motion 
pictures  before  this  hour  (in  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  time  zones) 
on  Showtime,  our  "flagship"  service.  In  fact,  our  evaluation  of  a 
program  may  lead  us  to  decide  that  it  should  not  be  scheduled  until 
after  9pm,  10pm,  or  even  later. 

Similarly,  we  are  sensitive  in  scheduling  promotional 
information  about  our  movies  and  original  programs.  For  example, 
when  promoting  some  programs  with  violent  or  otherwise  mature 
subject  matter,  we  have  occasionally  created  two  versions  of  a 
promo  --  one  for  daytime  use,  another  more  suitable  for  exhibition 
at  night.  Some  programs  are  deemed  unsuitable  to  be  promoted 
during  the  day,  regardless  of  the  content  of  the  promo  itself. 
Finally,  we  do  not  promote  "R" -rated  motion  pictures  (or  comparable 
original  programs)  adjacent  to  or  near  any  program  designed  for 
children's  viewing  --  not  even  with  a  promo  otherwise  suitable  for 
daytime  viewing. 

We  feel  that  Showtime  Networks  has  already  gone  a  long  way  in 
creating  and  implementing  essentially  the  type  of  ratings  and 
advisory  approach  recommended  by  Congressman  Markey's  proposal,  and 
indeed,  when  combined  with  our  scheduling  and  promotion  policies, 
we  believe  that  we  have  even  gone  further  in  helping  to  ensure  that 
children  are  not  unwittingly  exposed  to  violent  or  otherwise 
objectionable  programming.   We  recognize,  of  course,  that  we  can 
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still  do  more,  and  we  are  always  re-examining  our  policies  and 
practices  with  an  aim  to  providing  our  siibscribers  with  even 
greater  infoinnation  about  their  programming  choices. 

As  you  have  noticed,  I  have  been  discussing  the  ratings, 
advisory,  scheduling  and  promotional  scheme  presently  in  place  at 
Showtime.  While  I  strongly  support  the  philosophy  of  giving 
viewers  sufficient  information  to  make  informed  choices,  and  I  do 
and  have  recommended  that,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  all  the  premium 
and  basic  (and  broadcast)  networks  develop  appropriate  advisory 
systems  and  appropriate  scheduling  and  promotional  policies, 
concerning  violence,  I  have  concerns  about  whether  a  singular, 
standardized  system  can  be  administered  for  all  television 
networks . 

There  are  certain  practical  difficulties  that  would  make  such 
a  system  tremendously  unwieldy,  if  not  impossible,  to  administer. 
For  example,  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  an  independent  third 
party  agency  (similar  to  an  MPAA)  to  review  and  issue  an 
appropriate  advisory  for  every  program  to  be  exhibited  on 
television,  even  if  certain  broad  categories  of  programming  were  to 
be  excluded  from  review.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  MPAA 
reviews  and  rates  approximately  1,000  hours  of  motion  pictures  per 
year;  a  comparable  organization  charged  with  reviewing  all 
applicable  television  programming  would  have  to  review  tens  of 
thousands  of  hours  of  programming  a  year.   And,  while  the  MPAA  has 
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weeks  in  advance  of  a  picture's  scheduled  theatrical  release  to 
review  and  rate  a  picture,  a  television- rating  organization  might 
frequently  have  only  days,  or  even  hours,  in  which  to  perform  a 
similar  function.  And,  in  the  case  of  live  programming,  there 
would  be  no  lead  time  for  a  third  party  to  conduct  its  evaluation. 

I  therefore  think  that  a  better  approach  might  be  to  have  the 
television  networks  together  devise  appropriate  advisories 
concerning  violence  and  guidelines  as  to  when  each  advisory  should 
be  applied.  Then,  after  the  system  has  been  established,  each 
network  individually  would,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  review  its  own 
programs  and  apply  appropriate  advisories  in  accordance  with  the 
established  guidelines.  This  self -administered  system  could  be 
periodically  reviewed  to  determine  whether  it  is  working  and  to 
make  any  necessary  refinements.  1  have  confidence  that  marketplace 
forces  will  cause  a  system  like  this  to  be  widely  used. 

Just  as  I  support  the  premise  that  it  is  critical  to  give  the 
viewer  sufficient  information  to  allow  informed  viewing  decisions, 
I  agree  that  technology  can  play  an  important  role  in  helping  a 
parent  ensure  that  a  child  will  not  be  inadvertently  exposed  to  an 
objectionable  program.  I  know  that  members  of  your  staff  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  demonstration  of  the 
Stars iqht  technology,  in  which  Viacom  has  a  substantial  investment 
--  an  interactive,  on-screen  electronic  program  guide  and  one- touch 
VCR  recording  system.   The  StarSight  "electronic  navigator"  is 
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capable  of  performing  this  blocking  function,  along  with  many  other 
functions  unrelated  to  program  blocking. 

Even  today,  there  are  many  protections  built  into  the  process 
by  which  a  person  chooses  to  subscribe  to  and  view  a  premium 
television  network  such  as  Showtime.  With  broadcast  television, 
viewers  have  access  to  programming  they  did  not  expressly  invite 
into  their  homes.  They  need  only  push  the  "on" -button  of  their 
television  sets  and  turn  the  channel  selector  to  receive  all  of  the 
broadcast  channels.  The  intrusiveness  of  network  broadcasting 
places  a  special  burden  and  responsibility  on  broadcasters  to  be 
sure  that  their  viewers  are  not  surprised  by  what  they  see. 

The  intrusiveness  of  the  over -the -air  broadcaster  is  less 
applicable  to  the  cable  networks,  whether  basic  or  premium.  With 
basic  cable,  viewers  must  first  make  a  conscious  choice  to  receive 
a  package  of  basic  cable  programming,  and  they  must  pay  to  receive 
it.  And,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  many  cable  networks  specialize  in 
offering  "niche"  or  "genre"  programming,  and  actively  promote 
themselves  as  offering  that  particular  type  of  programming;  cable 
subscribers  are  therefore  not  apt  to  be  surprised  by  the 
programming  on,  say,  a  Nickelodeon,  ESPN  or  CNN. 

However,  since  most  basic  cable  networks  are  currently 
purchased  on  a  "bvmdled"  basis  together  with  other  basic  cable 
networks,  a  consumer  indeed  may  find  that  he  or  she  has  access  to 
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certain  unwanted  networks  along  with  the  desired  ones.  Any  cable 
subscriber  who  does  not  want  the  ability  to  view  a  particular 
program  service,  however,  can  obtain  from  his  cable  operator  a 
"parental  control  device",  which  can  be  activated  by  the  subscriber 
to  "lock  out"  selected  cable  channels.  We  expect  that  the 
interactive  cable  systems  of  the  future  will  have  expanded 
capsdsilities  for  subscriber  selection.  Some  satellite-delivered 
services  today  can  transmit  electronically- coded  programs  to 
backyard  TVRO  dish  owners  identifying  all  MPAA- rated  programs  by 
their  MPAA  ratings;  viewers  may  then  program  their  descrambling 
equipment  to  block  all  programs  containing  a  particular  code. 

The  world  of  premium  television,  which  includes  Showtime' s 
networks,  has  even  greater  "safeguards"  built  into  it.  In  order  to 
view  a  premium  service,  consumers  must  make  an  affirmative  election 
to  subscribe  to  that  specific  network  and  they  must  pay  a  specific 
fee  each  month  for  that  service.  No  one  is  surprised  to  find 
Showtime  or  HBO  in  their  homes,  as  they  might  be  with  a  broadcast 
network  or  even  some  basic  cable  networks.  And,  if  our  subscribers 
consider  our  programming  to  be  inappropriate,  unsuitable  or 
unappealing,  they  easily  exercise  the  ultimate  act  of  control  and 
personal  responsibility  --  they  cancel  their  subscription  without 
sacrificing  any  of  their  other  viewing  options. 

In  some  ways,  the  "v-chip"  (which  would  permit  a  particular 
program  to  be  "blocked"  or  rendered  incapable  of  being  viewed)  may 
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be  simply  a  logical  extension  of  these  technological  and  marketing 
features  already  in  place.  If  carefully  used  by  fully- informed 
viewers,  particularly  parents  and  guardians  of  young  children,  the 
"v-chip"  could  be  another  useful  tool  for  helping  them  implement 
the  viewing  choice  they  have  made  for  their  children. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  I  have  doubts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  Che  "v-chip."  in  considering  whether  a  "violence 
block"  can  be  effective,  including  cost-effective,  many  practical 
issues  --  such  as,  technological  feasibility,  compatibility,  usage, 
and  the  replacement  of  existing  television  sets  -  -  will  have  to  be 
further  explored. 

My  principal  dovibt  about  the  efficacy  of  the  "v-chip"  is 
simply  whether  anyone  will  use  it.  Our  experience  with  the 
existing  "blocking"  capabilities  suggests  that  people  are  not  very 
interested  in  using  them.  For  example,  cable  operators  report 
minimal  use  of  the  parental  control  devices  that  are  readily 
available  to  every  cable  subscriber  upon  request.  Also,  as  you 
know,  the  new  Cable  Act  requires  cable  operators  to  notify 
subscribers  in  advance  of  any  free  preview  that  will  include  "R"- 
rated  material  and  advise  them  of  their  right  to  have  that  preview 
blocked.  In  a  test  we  conducted  before  the  Act  became  effective, 
we  notified  about  70,000  subscribers  of  such  a  free  preview  and  of 
their  "blocking"  rights.  Of  those  70,000  homes,  only  four 
subscribers  asked  to  block  the  preview.  It  would  seem  that  the  "v- 
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chip"  may  not  be  an  effective  solution,   if  people  are  not 
interested  in  taking  advantage  of  these  blocking  opportunities.  •. 


We,  like  everyone,  are  concerned  about  the  level  of  violence 
in  our  society,  and  the  contribution  that  the  viewing  of  violence 
on  television  may  make  to  that  level  of  violence.  We  are,  and  will 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  be,  responsible  premium  television 
programmers.  In  thinking  about  all  of  these  issues,  however,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution 
aoid  the  values  behind  it  --  namely,  that  our  society  benefits  from 
encouraging  artists  and  speakers  to  express  and  communicate  the 
widest  possible  range  of  ideas,  and  that  each  listener  has  the 
right  to  receive  as  much,  or  as  little,  information  (including 
entertainment)  as  he  or  she  desires.  We  therefore  believe  that  our 
responsibility  is  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  a  Showtime  or 
Movie  Oiannel  siibscriber  is  properly  informed  and  properly  advised 
about  the  content  of  our  programs.  Then  it  becomes  their  choice, 
their  responsibility,  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  view  a  program 
or  not . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  views. 
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VIOLENCE  IN  CABLE-ORIGINATED  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 
A  Report  to  the  National  Cable  Television  Association 

by 

George  Gerbner 

Tbe  Annenberg  School  for  coBfflunicatlon 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

How  much  violence  is  there  on  dramatic  television 
programs  that  cable  companies  produce?   The  short  answer  is 
that  cable-originated  children's  programs  have  substantially 
less  violence  than  can  be  seen  on  broadcast  networks;  some 
other  (especially  "action")  programs  have  more  violence. 
The  overall  Violence  Index  is  about  the  same  on  cable- 
originated  as  on  broadcast  network  programs. 

The  research  that  reached  these  conclusions  and  its 
full  findings  can  best  be  interpreted  in  a  context  that 
places  the  cable  industry  in  a  comparative  perspective  and 
focuses  on  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

Comparative  Perspective 

A  child  is  born  into  a  home  in  which  the  television  set 
is  on  an  average  of  seven  hours  a  day.   Viewing  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  family's  style  of  life  and  leisure-time 
habits.   Most  of  the  programs  typically  come  from  broadcast 
television.   They  are  watched  just  by  turning  on  the  set  and 
timing  it  to  a  program  on  one  of  the  few  broadcast  channels 
available.   No  further  decision  or  selection  is  necessary, 
or,  in  many  cases,  possible.   The  choices  are  limited.   The 
more  viewers  watch  the  more  of  all  available  types  of 
progreuns  they  must  see,  and  the  less  selective  they  can  be. 
Regular  viewers  of  broadcast  television,  and  their  children, 
can  hardly  escape  recurrent  features  of  the  world  of 
television  such  as  violence. 

Cable,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  at  least  three 
levels  of  choice.   First,  the  family  must  medce  a  conscious 
decision  to  receive  basic  cable  programming,  and  must  pay  to 
receive  it.   About  6  out  of  10  American  households  have  made 
that  choice.  (A  specific  unwanted  basic  cable  channel  can 
even  be  "locked  out"  by  a  "parental  lock  device"  available 
from  cable  operators.) 

Secondly,  if  a  family  wishes  to  subscribe  to  a  premium 
cable  service,  it  must  make  further  deliberate  decisions  and 
selections.   Some  premium  networks  use  the  Motion  Pictxire 
Association's  rating  system  and  other  advisories  to  guide 
viewers.   Premium  television  subscribers  are  unlikely  to 
find  themselves  unwittingly  exposed  to  programming  for  which 
they  did  not  ask  or  pay. 

Finally,  unlike  broadcast  television,  cable  is  a  highly 
diversified  industry  with  many  specialized  channels  and 
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potentially  hundreds  of  choices.   Viewers  can  select  and 
watch  specialized  cable  channels  of  their  selection  as  long 
as  they  like  without  encountering  programs  or  features  they 
did  not  wish  to  see. 

Levels  of  choice  and  selectivity  are  closely  associated 
with  legal  and  social  responsibility.   In  the  total 
orchestration  of  cultural  materials,  print  offers  the 
largest  number  of  different  independent  sources  and  thus  the 
widest  choice.   The  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
protects  that  diversity.   The  protection  accorded  to  the 
soxirces  and  the  diversity  of  choices  places  the  primary 
responsibility  on  the  selector.   Broadcast  television,  on 
the  other  hand,   operates  on  scarce  radio  frequencies  and 
can  offeir  only  a  limited  number  of  sources  and  fewer 
choices.   That  is  why  it  is  a  government  licensed 
trusteeship.   The  law  charges  broadcast  license  holders  with 
primary  responsibility  for  programming  that  serves  "the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity." 

Cable  occupies  a  broad  area  between  these  two  poles. 
Some  cable  channels  operate  virtually  like  electronic 
magazines  while  others  are  closer  to  —  but  not  identical 
with  —  broadcast  television.   The  higher  levels  of 
decision-making  and  selectivity  involved  in  cable  viewing 
places  more  responsibility  for  choosing  on  the  viewer. 
Nevertheless,  the  cable  industry's  recognition  of  its  share 
of  responsibility  for  what  goes  into  American  homes,  and 
especially  for  the  most  popular  entertainment  programs  it 
produces,  prompted  the  National  Cable  Television  Association 
(NCTA) ,  in  consultation  with  its  Satellite  Network 
Committee,  to  commission  this  independent  study. 

The  8tud7 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Cultural  Indicators 
research  team  at  The  Annenberg  School  for  Communication, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.   The  director  of  the  study  is 
the  originator  of  the  Cultural  Indicators  project,  and  co- 
principal  investigator  (with  Profs.  Larry  Gross,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Michael  Morgan,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst;  and  Nancy  Signorielli,  University  of 
Delaware)  of  the  Violence  Index  employed  in  this  study. 

The  Violence  Index  is  an  ongoing  effort  of  the  Cultural 
Indicators  project  initiated  by  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  in  1969  and  supported 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on 
Television  and  Social  Behavior,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  White  House  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  U.S. 
Administration  on  Aging,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  organizations. 
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violence  was  defined  as  clear-cut  and  overt  episodes  of 
physical  violence  —  hurting  or  killing  or  the  threat  of 
hurting  and/or  killing  —  in  any  context.   Annual  week-long 
samples  of  broadcast  network  dramatic  programming  have  been 
analyzed  since  1967.   The  sample  included  films  ^nd  other 
dramatic  programs  shown  on  television  (action,  comedy, 
drama) ,  and  children's  cartoon  and  other  dramatic  programs. 
"Dramatic"  was  defined  as  fictional  programs  with  a  story- 
line or  plot.   "Cable-originated"  was  defined  as  those 
programs,  including  feature  movies,  in  whose  production 
cable  networks  had  a  substantial  financial  interest. 

Videotaped  programs  in  the  samples  were  screened  and 
coded  by  trained  analysts  using  an  extensively  tested 
instrximent  of  analysis.   The  instrument  requires  the 
reliable  observation  by  independent  coders  of  many  aspects 
of  all  programs  and  characters  in  the  sample.   Detailed 
descriptions  of  methodology  can  be  found  in  prior  reports 
listed  in  the  Bibliography. 

The  samples 

The  cable  program  sample  assembled  for  this  study 
consisted  of  tapes  of  cable-originated  dramatic  programs 
supplied  by  11  of  the  largest  cable  networks.   The  time 
period  selected  for  the  sample  was  the  weeks  of  October  20, 
November  3  and  November  10,  1991.   The  total  cable  sample 
consisted  of  198  programs  and  107.6  program  hours.   The 
comparison  sample  of  prime  time  and  weekend  daytime 
(children's)  dramatic  progreuns  of  the  three  major  broadcast 
networks  (ABC,  CBS  and  NBC)  consisted  of  94  programs  and 
54.8  program  hours  that  had  been  taped  off  the  air  as  part 
of  the  Cultural  Indicators  project. 

The  request  for  the  taped  cable  samples  was  made  after 
many  of  the  programs  had  been  aired  and  all  programs 
advertised  so  that  programming  could  not  reflect 
anticipation  of  this  study.   Inquiries  to  cable  networks 
confirmed  that  no  special  circiimstances  interfered  with 
making  the  samples  representative  of  programming  in  general. 
Published  program  logs  were  reviewed  to  ascertain  that 
cable-originated  programs  shown  during  the  sampling  period 
were  included  in  the  sample.   A  list  of  networks  and 
programs  included  in  the  sample  is  in  the  Appendix. 

A  siorvey  of  the  largest  broad-based  basic  and  premium 
cable  networks  that  show  any  dramatic  programs  found  that 
cable-originated  dramatic  productions  comprised  4  percent  of 
all  weekly  hours  and  6  percent  of  prime  time  hours  of  their 
total  schedules. 
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Why  cable-originated  programs? 

Cable-originated  dramatic  programs  make  up  a  small  but 
significant  part  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  watched 
entertainment  programming,  including  children's  dramatic 
programs.   It  is  the  part  created  by  the  cable  industry, 
and,  therefore,  the  part  for  which  the  industry  recognizes  a 
special  responsibility. 

This  study  focused  on  cable-originated  programs  for  two 
additional  reasons.   First,  most  dramatic  programs  seen  on 
cable  can  also  be  seen  on  broadcast  channels,  in  movie 
theaters,  and  on  video.   Cable  plays  no  part  in  their 
creation.   The  analysis  of  the  main  body  of  such  progreunming 
is  already  available  in  the  periodic  Violence  Index  reports 
of  the  Cultural  Indicators  project. 

Secondly,  isolating  cable-originated  programs  helped 
focus  more  sharply  on  what  cable  contributes  to  the  already 
existing  drsunatic  media  mix.   The  key  question  to  which  this 
study  sought  the  answer  was:  what  difference  does  cable 
make,  with  specific  reference  to  violence? 

The  support  and  cooperation  of  the  National  Cable 
Television  Association  (NCTA)  and  the  Satellite  Network 
Committee  made  this  study  possible.   Results  and 
interpretation  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  project 
director.   For  assistance  and  coordination,  credit  is  due  to 
Mariaelena  Bartesaghi,  Kristen  Conrad,  Cynthia  Kandra,  Amy 
Nyman  and  Nejat  Ozyegin. 

Results 

The  detailed  results  of  the  study  are  in  the  Tables 
that  follow  this  report.   They  are  presented  for  cable- 
originated  (CO)  programs  and  for  the  three  major  broadcast 
networks  (BC)  combined. 

Table  1  presents  the  comparative  figvires  for  children's 
and  "general"  (all  other)  CO  and  BC  programs.   Table  lA 
contain?  comparative  data  about  "basic  cable"  networks  only, 
with  "premium  networks"  (HBO,  Showtime,  Disney)  excluded. 
(All  other  Tables  present  findings  for  all  cable-network 
originated  programs.)   Tables  2  and  3  divide  the  "general" 
category  into  "action"  (crime,  adventtire,  western),  "comedy" 
(including  sitcoms  and  skits),  and  "drama"  (all  other 
dramatic  programs)  for  CO  and  BC  progreuns. 

The  Violence  Index  (bottom  line  of  each  Table)  combines 
measures  of  the  prevalence  and  rate  of  violent  acts  and 
characterizations.  (The  components  of  the  Index  are  also 
shown  separately  in  the  Tables.)   The  purpose  of  the  Index 
is  to  facilitate  overall  comparisons.   It  shows  that  CO 
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children's  programs  were  less  violent  than  BC  children's 
programs  (196.0  compared  to  244.2)  but  CO  other  ("general") 
programs  were  more  violent  than  BC  prime  time  programs. 

The  1991  CO  "general"  programs  Index  was  169.2;  the 
prime  time  BC  network  programs  Index  was  141.7.   Although 
the  CO  score  for  1991  was  higher  than  BC  score  for  the  same 
year,  the  CO  score  was  within  the  range  of  prime  time  BC 
network  program  Index  scores  for  the  past  10  years.  (That 
range  extends  up  to  181.1.) 

A  comparison  of  Tables  1  (all  CO  programs)  and  lA 
(basic  CO  programs,  excluding  premium  networks)  shows  that 
while  most  violence  figures  for  basic  only  were  slightly 
lower  than  for  all  CO  programs,  the  differences  were  not 
significant.   In  other  words,  as  far  as  cable-originated 
programming  is  concerned,  the  premium  networks  do  not 
contribute  significantly  to  violence  on  cable. 

The  combined  Violence  Index  including  both  children's 
and  other  programs  was  slightly  higher  for  CO  progreuns 
(171.8)  than  for  BC  programs  (169.6);  a  non-significant 
difference. 

Children's  programs 

Figures  in  the  first  columns  under  Cable  and  Broadcast 
in  Table  1  summarize  the  results.   There  was  some  violence 
in  76.9  percent  of  CO  children's  programs  and  in  82.5 
percent  of  BC  children's  programs.   The  number  of  violent 
acts  was  5.2  per  program  and  17.3  per  hour  in  CO  but  7.8  per 
program  and  32.0  per  hour  in  BC  children's  programs.   CO 
children's  programs  were,  on  the  whole,  longer  than  BC 
children's  programs.   Larger  number  of  shorter  cartoons 
filled  with  violence  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  fact  that  BC 
children's  program  hours  were  about  twice  as  saturated  with 
violence  as  CO  children's  program  hours. 

Less  than  half  (46.3  percent)  of  all  CO  children's 
program  characters  but  more  than  half  (55.6  percent)  of  all 
BC  children's  program  characters  committed  violence. 
Victims  of  violence  (usually  more  numerous  than 
perpetrators)  were  even  more  likely  to  be  found  on  BC 
children's  progreims:  74.4  percent  compared  to  55.6  percent 
on  CO  children's  programs. 

"General"  programs 

This  category  deals  with  all  dramatic  programs  other 
than  children's  programs.   Almost  7  out  of  10  (69.9  percent) 
CO  "general"  programs  and  a  little  more  than  7  out  of  10 
(74.1  percent)  BC  "general"  programs  contained  some 
violence.   However,  the  frequency  of  violence  per  program 
and  especially  per  hour  was  substantially  higher  in  CO  than 
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in  BC  programs.   While  violence  in  BC  programs  occiirred  an 
average  of  about  3  times  per  program  and  4  times  per  hour, 
violence  in  CO  programs  occurred  an  average  of  about  5  times 
per  program  and  9  times  per  hour.  Violent  characterization 
were  also  about  10  percent  higher  and  victimization  nearly 
20  percent  higher  in  CO  than  in  BC  programs.  Killing  on  CO 
programs  is  almost  twice  as  frequent  as  on  BC  programs.   The 
specific  sources  of  these  findings  can  be  seen  in  Tables  2 
and  3  (CO  and  BC,  respectively) ,  and  will  be  discussed  by 
the  different  genres  shown  on  those  tables. 

Action,  comedy,  and  other  drama 

As  might  be  expected,  "action"  (crime,  adventure, 
western)  progreuns  are  the  sources  of  most  violence.   None  is 
without  violence.   All  measures  of  violence  and 
victimization  are  higher  than  in  the  other  genres,  and  are 
higher  in  CO  than  in  BC  programs.   The  greatest  difference 
is  in  the  frequency  of  violent  acts  per  program  hour.   CO 
action  programs  feature  an  average  of  over  16  acts  of 
violence  per  hour  compared  to  about  10  in  CO  comedy  and 
about  6  in  CO  dreuna.   BC  action  programs  present  about  7 
violent  incidents  per  hour  compared  to  2.4  in  comedy  and  3.7 
in  drama. 

These  comparisons  indicate  that  the  second  highest 
saturation  of  violence  is  in  CO  comedy.   That  appears  to  be 
an  artifact  of  the  many  short  comedy  skits  (including 
parodies,  slapstick,  etc.)  in  the  CO  saunple.   In  fact, 
however,   CO  comedy  programs  have  fewer  violent 
characterizations  than  BC  comedy  programs  and  a 
substantially  lover  Violence  Index  (85.5  to  103.4). 

Regular  dreunatic  programs  are,  therefore,   the  second 
major  sources  of  both  CO  and  BC  violence.   About  8  out  of  10 
dramatic  non-action,  non-comedic  programs  contain  violence 
in  both  CO  and  BC  samples.  The  number  of  violent  acts  is 
also  comparable,  between  5  and  6  per  program.   CO  dramatic 
progreuns,  however,  have  a  larger  proportion  of  violent 
characterizations  than  BC  programs  (48.3  compared  to  38.3 
percent) .   These  characters  also  claim  more  victims  and 
inflict  more  lethal  violence. 

SuBinary 

Cable-originated  children's  programs  were  less  likely 
to  contain  violence  than  those  produced  by  broadcast 
networks.   Although  nearly  77  percent  of  cable-originated 
children's  progrsuas  still  had  some  violence  (compared  to  82 
percent  on  broadcast  networks) ,  they  included  only  about 
half  as  many  violent  episodes  per  hour  as  did  broadcast 
children's  programs. 

Other  cable-originated  dramatic  programs  were  more 
likely  to  be  violent  than  were  prime-time  broadcast  network 
programs,  though  they  fell  within  the  lO-year  range  of  such 
programs.   Premium  networks  do  not  contribute  significantly 
the  cable-originated  violence.   Most  cable-originated 
violence  came  from  action  programs,  with  regular  dramatic 
programs  second. 

A  comparison  of  the  overall  Violence  Index  for  cable 
and  broadcast  programs  in  our  sample  shows  that  cable- 
originated  programs  do  not  add  substantially  to  the  level  of 
violence  in  dramatic  programs  produced  by  other  sources. 
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TABLE  1:  VIOLENCE  IN  CABLE  AND  BROADCAST  NETWORK 
DRAMATIC  PROGRAMS 

CABLE  BROADCAST 

NETWORKS  NETWORKS 

ChP^    Gen^   Tot.  ChP^    PT"*   Tot. 

Programs  analyzed      26     172    198  40     54     94 

Program  HRS  analyzed    7.9    99.7  107.6  9.7   45     54.8 

PERCENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

WITH   VIOLENCE  (%P)    76.9   69.8   70.7  82.5   74.1   77.7 

NO.  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  PROGRAM  (NVA/P)     5.2    5.3    5.3  7.8    3.4    5.2 

NO.  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  HOUR  (NVA/H)        17.3    9.2    9.8  32.0    4.0    9.0 


VIOLENT 

CHARACTERS  46.3   44.0   44.6      55.6   34.0   41.8 

VICTIMS  OF 

VIOLENCE  55.6   51.5   51.9      74.4   33.3   48.2 

PERCENT  INVOLVED  AS 
VIOLENTS  OR  VICTIMS 
OR  BOTH   (%V)  70.4   60.3   61.5      78.9   47.2   58.6 

PERCENT  INVOLVED  AS 

KILLERS  OR  KILLED 

OR  BOTH  (%K)  3.7   10.2    9.4       3.3    5.7    4.8 

VIOLENCE  INDICATORS 

Program  score  (PS)    122.0   98.8  100.9    162.0   88.9  106.2 
PS- (%P) +2 (NVA/P) +2 (NVA/H) 

Character  score  (CS)   74.1   70.5  70.9     82.2   52.8   63.5 
CS-(%V)+(%K) 

VIOLENCE  INDEX  (VI)   196.0  169.2  171.8     244.2  141.7  169.6 
VI-PS+CS 


■*•  Children's  programs 

^  General  programs  (not  children's) 

^  Prime  time  programs 
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Table  lA:  VIOLENCE  IN  BASIC  CABLE  AND  BROADCAST  NETWORK 

DRAMATIC  PROGRAMS 

BASIC  CABLE  BROADCAST 

NETWORKS  NETWORKS 

ChP^    Gen^   Tot.  ChP^    PT"*   Tot. 

Programs  analyzed      12     148    160  40     54     94 

Program  HRS  analyzed    4.8    73.9   78.7  9.7   45     54.8 

PERCENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

WITH   VIOLENCE  {*P)    75.0   67.6   68.1  82.5   74.1   77.7 

RATE  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  PROGRAM  (NVA/P)     5.3    5.1    5.1  7.8    3.4    5.2 

RATE  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  HOUR  (NVA/H)        13.0   10.1   10.3  32.0    4.0    9.0 


VIOLENT 

CHARACTERS  53.8   43.7   44.4      55.6   34.0   41.8 

VICTIMS  OF 

VIOLENCE  61.5   50.8   51.6      74.4   33.3   48.2 

PERCENT  INVOLVED  AS 
VIOLENTS  OR  VICTIMS 
OR  BOTH   (%V)  73.1   59.4   60.4      78.9   47.2   58.6 

PERCENT  INVOLVED  AS 

KILLERS  OR  KILLED 

OR  BOTH  (%K)  0.0    8.6    8.0       3.3    5.7    4.8 

VIOLENCE  INDICATORS 

Program  score  (PS)    111.6   98.0   98.9     162.0   88.9  106.2 
PS= ( %P) +2 (NVA/P) +2 (NVA/H) 

Character  score  (CS)   73.1   68.0   68.4      82.2   52.8   63.5 
CS-(%V)+(%K) 

VIOLENCE  INDEX  (VI)   184.7  166.0  167.3     244.2  141.7  169.6 
VI-PS+CS 

^  Children's  progrzuos 
^  General  programs  (not  children's) 
^  Prime  time  programs 
"Basic  Cable"  excludes  HBO,  SHOWTIME,  DISNEY 
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TABLE  2:  VIOLENCE  IN  CABLE  DRAMATIC  PROGRAMS 
BY  PROGRAM  GENRE  CATEGORIES 
(Excludes  Children's  Progreuns) 

Action^  Comedy^   Drama   TOTAL 
Progreuns  analyzed      47       64      61     172 
Progreun  HRS  analyzed    26.2     13.9    59.6    99.7 

PERCENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

WITH   VIOLENCE  (%P)   100.0      37.5    80.3    69.8 

NO.  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  PRGRM  (NVA/P)       9.0       2.2     5.7     5.3 

NO.  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  HOUR  (NVA/H)       16.2      10.1     5.9     9.2 


VIOLENT 

CHARACTERS  71.9      12.5    48.3    44.4 

VICTIMS  OF 

VIOLENCE  74.4      14.8    62.7    51.4 

PERCENT  INVOLVED  AS 
VIOLENTS  OR  VICTIMS 
OR  BOTH   (%V)  89.9      21.1    68.0    60.3 

PERCENT  INVOLVED  AS 

KILLERS  OR  KILLED 

OR  BOTH  (%K)  12.5       2.3    15.0    10.2 

VIOLENCE  INDICATORS 

Program  score  (PS)    150.5      62.1    103.5   98.8 
PS- (%P) +2 (NVA/P) +2 (NVA/H) 

Character  score  (CS)  102.4     23.4    83.0  70.5 
CS-(%V)+(%K) 

VIOLENCE  INDEX  (VI)   252.9      85.5    186.5  169.2 
VI-PS+CS 


^  Includes  crime,  adventure,  and  Westerns. 
^  Includes  sitcoms  and  49  comedy  skits. 
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TABLE  3:  VIOLENCE  IN  BROADCAST  NETWORK  DRAMATIC  PROGRAMS 
BY  PROGRAM  GENRE  CATEGORIES 
(PRIME  TIME) 

Action^   Comedy^  Drama  TOTAL 
Programs  analyzed      10     30    14      54 
Program  HRS  analyzed   10     15    20      45 

PERCENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

WITH   VIOLENCE  (%P)   100.0    63.3    78.6     74.1 

NO.  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  PROGRAM  (NVA/P)     7.2     1.2     5.3      3.4 

NO.  OF  VIOLENT  ACTS 

PER  HOUR  (NVA/H)        7.2     2.4     3.7      4.0 


VIOLENT 

CHARACTERS  63.9    17.1    38.3     34.0 

VICTIMS  OF 

VIOLENCE  58.3    22.4    31.9     33.3 

PERCENT^INVOLVED  AS 
VIOLENTS  OR  VICTIMS 
OR  BOTH   (%V)  72.2    32.9    51.1     47.2 

PERCENT  INVOLVED  AS 

KILLERS  OR  KILLED 

OR  BOTH  (%K)  8.3     0.0    12.8      5.7 

VIOLENCE  INDICATORS 

ProgrzUB   score    (PS)  128.8         70.5  96.5         88.9 

PS- (%P) +2 (NVA/P) +2 (NVA/H) 

Character  score  (CS)   80.6   32.9    63.8   52.8 
CS-(*V)+(%K) 

VIOLENCE  INDEX  (VI)   209.4   103.4    160.4   141.7 

vi-ps+cs 


^  Includes  crime,  adventure,  and  Westerns. 
^  Includes  sitcoms. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness  Jim  Hedlund,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations.  Mr. 
Hedlund  will  give  us  the  perspective  of  the  independent  television 
stations.  And  they  are,  in  fact,  a  key  component  of  the  broadcasting 
fabric  of  the  country. 

We  very  much  are  looking  forward  to  having  that  perspective 
given  to  the  subcommittee  this  morning. 

We  welcome  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  B.  HEDLUND 

Mr.  Hedlund.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  surprise  you  all  and  try  to  stick  with  the  5-minute  rule. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  subcommittee.  And  today  is  no  exception 
to  that. 

Before  I  begin  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  again, 
this  time  publicly,  for  spending  a  big  chunk  of  Tuesday  morning  a 
week  ago  speaking  to  the  general  managers  from  INTV  who  were 
in  town  for  an  annual  meeting.  I  think  we  had  a  tremendous  ses- 
sion. And  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  frank  give  and  take  we  had  as 
much  as  our  members  did.  And  I  want  to  add  to  that,  that  I  think 
that  was  a  healthy  dialogue  and  we  are  committed  to  continuing 
that. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  media  attention  fo- 
cused on  a  press  conference  arranged  by  the  big  three  networks 
and  Fox.  I  believe  you  and  Senator  Simon  were  there  as  well,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Valenti. 

While  we  very  seriously  applaud  the  announcement  that  these 
companies  made  yesterday,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  INTV 
announced  virtually  identical  guidelines  nearly  a  month  ago. 

Now  I  know  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  aware  of  that,  aware 
of  INTVs  leadership  in  it.  But  I  wanted  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  your  colleagues  and,  secondly,  some  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
table  down  here. 

While  I  am  not  trying  to  get  into  a  debate  of  who  was  first,  I  do 
resent  the  criticisms  that  the  networks  have  been  doing  everything 
and  the  independents  nothing,  because  as  I  say,  we  announced 
these  guidelines  at  Senator  Simon's  hearing  on  June  7.  And  I  think 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  network  guidelines  and 
those  adopted  by  INTV.  But  I  don't  think  anything  is  served  by 
getting  into  a  debate  as  to  who  was  first.  But  rather  the  important 
issue  now  is  that  all  the  other  players  in  the  television  industry 
line  up  behind  the  proposals  that  have  been  put  forth  by  INTV,  the 
big  three  networks,  and  Fox. 

Now,  the  purpose  behind  INTVs  action,  recommendations  to  its 
stations,  was  really  twofold,  two  messages,  so  to  speak.  The  first 
was  clearly  directed  at  all  independent  stations,  and  that  was  that 
they  have  an  affirmative  obligation  to  their  viewers  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  concerns  those  viewers  have  about  the  level  of  violence 
on  television.  And  the  second  message  was  directed  at  the  program 
production  community  asking  them  to  reflect  the  concerns  that  our 
stations  have  in  the  programming  that  they  bring  to  us  in  the  S3ni- 
dication  market. 
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Now,  since  I  know  some  of  your  colleagues  may  not  understand 
our  segment  of  the  industry  so  well,  I  would  like  to  expand  on  that 
second  message.  Unlike  the  broadcast  networks  and  some  of  the 
larger  cable  networks,  independent  stations  have  little  ability  to 
dictate  the  content  of  the  programming  available  to  them  in  the 
marketplace.  We  simply  lack  the  economic  clout  or  the  power  to 
commission,  to  order,  that  certain  movies  be  made  for  us  or  certain 
series  be  made  for  us.  Instead,  we  end  up  picking  and  choosing 
among  a  limited  supply  of  off-network  and  first-run  syndicated  pro- 
graming that  is  made  available  to  us  by  the  syndicators. 

In  short,  we  don't  get  our  suits  custom  made,  we  buy  them  off 
the  racks.  And  when  we,  for  example,  can — and  many  stations 
often  do — refuse  to  buy  a  popular  program  or  package  of  films  be- 
cause they  are  violent,  we  are  mindful  of  that  program  or  feature 
film  is  likely  to  wind  up  on  another  station  across  town  or  on  a 
cable  network  and  that  program  is  going  to  be  siphoning  audience 
away  from  us.  I  say  this  not  as  an  excuse  for  independent  stations 
but  rather  as  a  caution  that  we  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
all  participants  in  the  television  industry  be  held  to  the  same 
standards. 

While  we  are  willing  to  take  steps  to  control  the  amount  and 
scheduling  of  violence  on  our  stations,  we  do  have,  frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  concerns  about  an  electronic  blocking  device  and 
national  rating  system.  And  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  opposed 
to  it  unilaterally  in  theory.  We  only  have  a  lot  of  questions  about 
it;  and  until  we  can  understand  how  those  questions  get  answered, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  endorse  the  proposal  at  this  point. 

First,  no  one  has,  to  our  mind,  adequately  and  satisfactorily  de- 
fined what  is  violence.  Now,  it  is  easy,  I  think,  all  of  us  here  would 
probably  agree,  that  on  one  extreme  a  movie  like  the  Texas  Chain 
Saw  Massacre  is  a  violent  movie.  But  arguably  there  are  a  lot  of 
gradations  of  programing  that  contain  some  acts  of  violence  beyond 
that,  over  which  many  reasonable  people  would  disagree  whether 
it  is  a  violent  program  or  not. 

But  if  we  go  to  a  scheme  where  all  programs  with  any  amount 
of  violence,  cartoons,  slap-stick  comedy  like  Martin  &  Rowan,  any- 
thing with  any  violence  in  it  at  all,  were  tarred  by  the  same  brush, 
I  would  suggest  that,  one,  a  substantial  number  of  the  television 
screens  on  all  services  would  be  black  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 
And  I  think  most  parents  would  find  the  system  worthless.  Yet,  on 
the  alternative,  if  there  were  to  be  a  rating  system  which  sought 
to  assign  a  numerical  rating  to  a  program  based  on  the  degree  of 
violence,  the  depiction  of  it,  its  relationship  to  the  development  of 
the  plot,  character  development,  would  suggest  that  task  be  much 
more  appropriate  than  a  blanket  "this  is  violent  or  not  violent."  It 
is  going  to  be  controversial,  enormously  suggestive,  and  could  tie 
a  rating  board  in  knots  for  years  given  the  sheer  volume  of  tele- 
vision programming  content,  plus  the  amount  that  is  produced 
every  year. 

And  if  other  nonviolence  factors  had  to  be  rated  such  as  lan- 
guage, sex,  political  correctness,  what  have  you,  I  suggest  that  the 
entire  process  would  collapse  of  its  own  weight. 

I  guess  the  expression  is  the  devil  is  in  the  details.  And  there  are 
competitive  consequences  that  we  think  as  broadcasters  have  to  be 
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considered.  If  we  have  an  explicit  violent  rating  on  the  show,  it  is 
going  to  cause  many  advertisers  to  withdraw  their  support.  And 
many  would  say,  hot  damn,  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  in  mind. 
What  it  would  mean  is  that  program  would  disappear  from  the 

I  suggest  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  programming  would 
migrate  to  cable  services  which  either  relies  to  a  much  lesser  de- 
gree on  advertising  to  support  the  service,  or  in  the  case  of  services 
like  HBO  and  Showtime,  do  not  rely  on  advertising  revenues  what- 
soever. 

So  the  fact  that  the  advertisers  may  boycott  the  show  makes  ab- 
solutely no  difference.  So  the  level  of  violence  has  not  left  tele- 
vision; it  has  simply  shifted  to  paid  over-the-air  broadcasting.  And 
it  has  led  to  the  concern  that  a  program  service  such  as  Showtime 
or  HBO  ought  to  be  exempt  from  any  type  of  rating  system,  be- 
cause after  all,  it  is  a  discretionary  purchase. 

You  have  to  make  an  affirmative  decision  to  buy  Showtime  or 
HBO,  what  have  you.  But  my  concern  is  that  the  cable  industry, 
for  other  reasons,  appears  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  offering 
all  cable  services  on  an  a  la  carte  basis,  so  essentially  a  cable  sub- 
scriber can  create  the  menu  of  services  that  they  buy.  So  while 
HBO  is  a  discretionary  service  so  is  MTV. 

Following  that  logic  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  that  the  burden 
of  a  rating  system  and  having  to  comply  with  overall  standards  on 
violence  is  getting  put  squarely  on  the  backs  of  the  over-the-air 
broadcasters,  independents,  and  affiliates  alone  and  on  no  one  else. 

These  questions  and  concerns  may,  in  fact,  be  resolvable.  And  we 
are  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  staff  and  other 
members  to  see  if,  in  fact,  that  is  the  case. 

And  in  this  regard  I  do  appreciate  comments  that  you  made  be- 
fore our  managers  last  week  that  this  set  of  hearings  you  see  really 
as  the  beginning  of  the  process,  not  the  end  game. 

And  to  finish  up,  on  behalf  of  the  independent  stations,  I  want 
to  pledge  to  you  and  the  other  members  that  our  stations  will  do 
their  part  in  an  industrywide  effort,  to,  one,  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  television;  two,  provide  parents  with  the  information  nec- 
essary to  guide  the  viewing  practices  of  their  children;  and,  thirdly, 
to  make  sure  that  programs  that  do  contain  depictions  of  violence, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  the  show,  will  be  programmed  in  times 
which  parents  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  the  household 
and  be  able  to  police  their  kids's  viewing  habits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  And  obviously,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  will  be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  the 
other  members  may  have. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  276.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hedlund  follows:] 
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Testimony  of 

JAMES  B.  HEDLUND 
President 

ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  TELEVISION  STATIONS,  INC. 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
My  name  is  James  B.  Hedlund,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Independent  Television  Stations,  Inc.  (INTV).  I  speak  to  you  today 
)n  behalf  of  local  Independent  television  stations  across  the 
country. 

Independent  stations  are  keenly  aware  of  the  levels  of 
violence  plaguing  American  society.  None  of  us  is  immune  from 
violent  crime.  For  years ,  social  scientists  have  hotly  debated  the 
causes  of  violence.  No  doubt  this  debate  will  continue  long  after 
this  hearing.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  These  hearings 
underscore  the  plain  and  simple  fact  that  Congress  is  looking  to 
the  television  industry  to  do  its  part.  Your  message  has  been 
heard  loud  and  clear. 

For  its  part,  INTV  has  actively  participated  in  the  inter- 
industry meetings  between  broadcasters  and  Hollywood.  We  are  a 
sponsor  of  the  Industry-wide  Leadership  Conference  on  Violence  in 
Television  scheduled  for  August  2,  1993. 


'iNTV  is  a  non-profit  trade  association  representing  local 
television  stations  that  are  not  affiliated  with  the  "big  three" 
networks,  ABC,  CBS  or  NBC. 
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Apart  from  inter-industry  meetings,  we  decided  to  take  action 
on  our  own.  Last  January  INTV  appointed  a  subcommittee  of  its 
board  of  directors  to  examine  television  violence  and  adopt  a 
program  to  address  this  issue.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
numerous  discussions  and  meetings.  To  this  end,  the  INTV  board 
recently  voted  unanimously  to  urge  all  Independent  stations  to 
adopt  policies  specifically  directed  at  programs  depicting 
violence.  The  board  also  approved  a  general  policy  outline  which 
has  been  furnished  to  all  Independent  stations.  Our  goal  was  to 
increase  the  sensitivity  of  stations  on  this  issue,  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  levels  of  violence  that  may  appear  on  Independent 
television.^ 

More  importantly,  we  have  moved  beyond  enacting  basic 
guidelines.  INTV  is  recommending  that  its  member  stations  employ 
a  system  of  advisory  messages  for  all  programs  that  the  station 
believes  contain  violent  content.  INTV  is  the  first  media  trade 
association  to  endorse  the  use  of  advisory  messages.  We  are  happy 
to  see  that  our  network  brethren  yesterday  agreed  to  a  similar 
program. 

We  believe  that  a  system  of  basic  principles  coupled  with  the 
use  of  advisory  messages  is  an  important  step  in  protecting 
children  from  programs  their  parents  believe  are  unsuitable.   Our 


^    A  copy  of  INTV's  Program  and  parental  advisories  is 
attached  as  Exhibit  1. 
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approach  reflects  a  concern  for  the  youth  in  our  audiences,  and  is 
a  realistic  solution  given  the  status  of  Independent  stations  in 
today's  media  marketplace. 

On  June  16,  1993,  INTV  expressed  its  preliminary  views  on 
Chairman  Markey's  specific  proposal  to  curb  television  violence. 
We  support  these  efforts.  However,  we  have  some  concern  about  the 
creation  of  a  violence  rating  system  in  combination  with  a 
"blocking  device"  that  would  be  built  in  to  new  television  sets. 
Importantly,  our  objective  is  not  to  stonewall  or  obstruct  the 
process.  Rather  our  intent  is  to  bring  to  light  some  specific 
concerns  with  the  proposal.  We  stand  ready  and  willing  to  work 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  this  issue. 

However,  before  discussing  the  specifics  of  INTV's  program  and 
issues  surrounding  the  ratings  system  and  "blocking  device,"  it  is 
important  to  outline  the  process  Independent  stations  employ  in 
acquiring  and  scheduling  programming.  This  will  provide  insights 
as  to  the  ability  of  Independent  stations  to  influence  programming 
that  appears  on  television  today. 

I.  BACKGROUND:  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT,  ACQUISITION  AND  SCHEDULING 
1.  Program  Development  and  Content  Control 

The  Subcommittee  should  understand  that  Independent  stations 
play  a  unique  and  somewhat  limited  role  in  the  development  of 
program  content.   Unlike  the  big  networks  and  large  vertically 
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integrated  cable  operators.  Independent  stations  do  not  ordinarily 
engage  in  the  creation  and  development  of  programming.  Apart  from 
locally  produced  programs  such  as  news,  public  affairs  and  sporting 
events,  most  of  the  entertainment  programming  is  created,  produced 
and  distributed  to  Independent  stations  by  others. 

Additionally,  there  is  no  centralized  coordinating  entity, 
such  as  a  network,  to  influence  and  govern  program  selection  for 
all  Independent  stations.  On  the  contrary,  most  if  not  all 
programming  decisions  are  made  by  the  local  television  stations 
themselves.  Independent  stations  acquire  their  entertainment 
programming  from  several  sources. 

My  member  stations  rely  heavily  on  so  called  "off-network- 
programs,  i.e.  series  that  appeared  previously  on  one  of  the 
networks.  For  example,  series  such  as  "Murphy  Brown,"  "Roseanne," 
or  "Cheers"  are  at  the  heart  of  an  Independent's  program  lineup 
Independent  stations  purchase  these  shows  directly  from  program 
distributors.' 


'This  situation  may  change  in  the  near  future.  The  FCC 
recently  gave  the  networks  the  right  to  secure  financial  interests 
in  programming  that  appears  on  their  network.  .  Moreover,  it  ••  s 
possible  that  in  three  years,  the  networks  will  be  actively  sellinq 
"of f -network"  programs  directly  to  local  stations.  The  net  effect 
of  the  Commission's  decision  is  to  give  the  existing  networks 
greater  control  over  the  distribution  of  programming  for  all 
television  stations,  even  the  Independent  stations.  See 

Second  Report  and  Order:   Evaluation fif — tilfi — SyndJcatJgn — ALA 

Financial   Interest  Rules.   MM  Docket  No.   90-162,   FCC   93-1'^ 
(released.  May  7,  1993) 
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A  second  major  source  of  programming  is  the  so-called  "first 
run"  syndication  market.*  These  programs  are  developed  and  created 
by  the  Hollywood  community  and  sold  directly  to  local  stations.^ 
Recent  examples  of  these  shows  are  "Star  Trek  the  Next  Generation," 
"Rung  Fu:  The  Legend  Continues,"  "Untouchables,"  and  "Time  Trax." 
The  first  run  market  is  in  its  nascent  stage.  Top  quality  first 
run  programs  like  these  have  become  available  to  Independent 
stations  only  recently.  It  is  still  unclear  whether  this  will  be 
a  viable  market  long  term. 

Third,  Independent  stations  purchase  theatrical  movies  from 
the  major  studies,  such  as  MGM,  Disney,  Paramount,  and  Warner  Bros. 
Importantly,  these  movies  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those 


Virst  run  syndication  is  not  limited  to  Independent  stations. 
Programs  such  as  "Entertainment  Tonight,"  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  and 
"Jeopardy"  are  currently  sold  directly  to  network  affiliated 
stations. 

'in  this  regard,  program  development  in  the  first  run  market 
differs  from  the  network  development  process.  With  network  shows, 
the  networks  themselves  are  involved  in  the  initial  financing, 
creation  and  development  of  a  program.  The  network  then  sells 
advertising  and  feeds  the  program  to  its  affiliates  across  the 
country. 

In  the  first  run  market,  a  Hollywood  studio  develops  the 
program.  The  program  is  then  sent  to  a  program  distributor,  which 
is  typically  a  subsidiary  of  the  studio.  The  distributor  sells 
national  advertising  spots  and  syndicates  the  show  directly  to 
local  stations.  Each  local  station  decides  whether  it  wants  to 
purchase  the  program.  In  order  for  the  "first  run"  market  to  work, 
the  program  distributor  must  get  a  sufficient  number  of  stations 
to  purchase  the  show  in  markets  across  the  country.  Stations  are 
rarely  involved  in  the  creation  or  development  of  the  program. 
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that  appeared  in  movie  theaters/    The  movies  are  subject  to 
several  levels  of  editorial  oversight. 


Distributors  syndicating  the  programs  to  broadcast  television 
stations  edit  the  movies  into  a  form  they  believe  is  suitable  for 
television.  A  local  television  station  purchasing  the  rights  to 
a  movie  may  edit  the  programs  further,  in  order  to  meet  the  tastes 
and  interests  of  the  local  market.'  Thus,  movies  that  were 
originally  rated  "R"  are  edited  and  differ  from  the  version 
appearing  in  theatres. 

Finally,  many  of  the  programs  purchased  from  program 
distributors  are  so-called  "barter"  shows.  In  these  cases,  the 
program  distributor  has  already  inserted  a  certain  number  of 
advertisements  in  the  program.  When  a  station  acquires  a  program, 
it  is  bound  contractually  to  broadcast  the  program.  Many  contracts 


*Most  if  not  all  of  the  films  appearing  on  Independent 
stations  have  appeared  previously  on  television.  Generally,  after 
the  theatrical  release  a  movie  will  be  released  to  the  home  video 
market.  Shortly  thereafter  the  movie  is  released  to  a  pay-per- 
view  service.  It  then  will  appear  on  a  subscription  cable  service 
such  as  HBO,  Showtime  or  Cinemax.  The  movies  appearing  on  video 
rentals,  pay-per-view  and  subscription  services  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  version  as  the  theatrical  release.  Thus,  if  a  movie 
was  rated  "R"  for  theater  exhibition,  it  will  retain  that 
designation. 

'often  a  major  theatrical  motion  picture  is  sold  to  the  ma]or 
networks.  The  film  is  then  edited  by  the  standards  and  practices 
divisions  of  the  respective  networks  before  it  is  sent  to 
affiliated  stations.  There  are  many  instances  where  Independent 
stations  acquire  the  rights  to  movies  only  after  the  movie  has 
previously  appeared  on  the  networks. 
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require  that  the  program  be  aired  at  a  specific  time.  Accordingly, 
once  a  "barter"  program  or  series  is  purchased,  a  station  cannot 
simply  take  the  program  off  the  air  without  incurring  contractual 
liability  from  the  program  distributor. 

2.  Program  Acquisition:  Economic  Leverage  and  Content  Control 

Even  though  Independent  stations  generally  do  not  participate 
in  the  creation  of  entertainment  programming,  one  may  argue  that 
a  station  could  use  its  purchasing  power  to  limit  the  violent 
content  of  television  programming.  However,  to  accomplish  this, 
an  Independent  station  must  have  sufficient  economic  leverage  over 
its  program  suppliers.  For  example,  the  networks  are  in  a  superior 
position  to  control  content  because  of  their  superior  bargaining 
position  with  the  creators  of  television  programming. 

Unfortunately,  Independent  stations,  as  purchasers,  have  very 
little  economic  leverage  over  program  supply.  Most  Independent 
stations  are  not  market  leaders.  We  lack  the  economic  leverage  to 
exercise  creative  control  over  entertainment  product  at  the 
production  stage.  Indeed  access  to  top  quality  product  has  always 
been  a  problem.  For  example,  in  response  to  the  new  Children's 
Television  rules,  many  Independent  stations  acquired  the  rights  to 
"Beakman's  World,"  a  highly  acclaimed  science  program  for  children. 
This  program  has  been  such  a  success  that  CBS  recently  purchased 
the  program  away  from  Independent  stations  for  next  season. 
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Our  ability  to  exert  leverage  as  program  purchasers  is  reduced 
further  as  cable  becomes  a  stronger  player  in  the  program 
acquisition  market.  In  1992,  television  networks'  spending  on 
entertainment  programs  accounted  for  38.4  percent  of  all 
expenditures  on  entertainment  programs.  Cable  networks  accounted 
for  27.9  percent  of  program  expenditures.  In  other  words,  the 
major  broadcast  and  cable  networks  accounted  for  66.3  percent  of 

e 

all  programming  expenditures. 

Local  stations  accounted  for  only  19.5  percent  of  all 
expenditures.  Importantly,  this  includes  both  expenditures  made 
by  Independent  stations  and  local  stations  that  are  affiliated  with 
a  major  network.  Barter  syndication,  accounted  for  15.1  percent 
of  all  programming  expenditures.  Again,  a  significant  amount  of 
the  barter  statistic  includes  barter  programs  that  are  sold  to 
network  affiliated  stations. 

Nor  is  the  situation  likely  to  change.  Assume  for  example, 
there  is  a  highly  popular  movie  or  series  that  contains  violence. 
An  Independent  station  has  essentially  two  choices.  It  can  acquire 
the  rights  to  the  program  and  edit  it.  Alternatively,  it  can 
simply  refuse  to  purchase  the  program.  The  latter  alternative  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  unrealistic  solution.   If  the  program  is 


*Veroni8,  Suhler  &  Assoc,  Communications  Industry  Forecast, 
June  1992  at  137. 
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popular,  it  will  be  purchased  by  another  television  station  or  one 
of  the  cable  networks. 

3.  Scheduling 

Unlike  the  networks,  I  am  not  able  to  provide  you  with  a 
specific  prime  time  lineup  for  all  Independent  stations.  As  noted 
previously,  prime  time  programming  will  vary  station  by  station  and 
market  by  market.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  general 
observations  that  can  be  made  for  the  typical  Independent  station. 

On  weekdays.  Independent  stations  often  program  kids  shows 
from  about  6:00  -  9:00  AM.  For  the  most  part  this  programming 
consists  of  animated  "cartoon"  programming.  However,  with  the 
advent  of  the  Children's  Television  Act,  programs  that  are  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  and  informational  needs  of  children  are 
being  added  to  the  morning  lineup. 

From  about  9:00  AM  -  2:00  PM,  Independent  stations  generally 
air  a  mix  of  "off-network"  and  "first-run"  programs.  For  example, 
a  station  may  air  off -network  programs  such  as  "Gimme  a  Break," 
"Little  House  on  the  Prairie,"  Happy  Days,"  "Amen,"  and  the  "Hogan 
Family"  during  this  time  period. 

From  about  2:00  to  4:30  PM  most  Independent  stations  are 
airing  children's  animated  programs.   For  example,  many  stations 
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are  airing  an  animated  cartoon  block  from  Walt  Disney  called  "The 
Disney  Afternoon. " 

At  about  4:30  or  5:00  PM  most  Independent  stations  are 
shifting  back  to  family  oriented  "of f -network"  programs.  Typically 
shows  such  as  "Family  Ties,"  and  "Who's  the  Boss"  are  aired  during 
this  time  period. 

On  the  east  and  west  coast,  most  Independent  stations  are 
broadcasting  recent  off -network  programs  between  7-8  PM.  Generally 
these  programs,  situation  comedies  such  as  "Cheers,"  "Murphy 
Brown,"  and  "Roseanne,"  are  aired  in  the  7  -  8  PM  time  period. 

From  8  -  10  PM  EST  Independent  stations  generally  shift  into 
their  prime  time  lineup.  For  example,  several  nights  each  week  an 
Independent  station  may  broadcast  a  movie  from  8-10  PM.  Also,  the 
new  "first  run"  shows  such  as  "Star  Trek  Deep  Space  Nine,"  "Rung 
Fu:  The  Legend  Continues,"  "Time  Trax,"  and  the  "Untouchables" 
often  begin  at  8  PM  EST.  Those  Independent  stations  with  the 
rights  to  Major  League  Baseball,  NBA  basketball  or  National  Hockey 
League  will  broadcast  games  during  this  period.  And,  of  course. 
Independents  affiliated  with  Fox  will  air  that  company's 
programming  during  this  period. 
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At  10  PM  EST  many  Independent  stations  broadcast  their  local 
news.  Others  continue  with  a  variety  of  "off-network"  or  "first 
run"  programs.   This  pattern  continues  through  12  midnight. 

On  weekends  the  average  Independent  format  begins  with 
children's  programming  from  about  7:00  AM  to  11:00  AM.  Again  this 
time  period  largely  consists  of  children's  programming.  At  around 
11:00  AM  stations  will  broadcast  "of f -network"  or  "first  run 
programs."  Typically  an  Independent  station  will  broadcast  movies 
from  2  -  5  PM.  Beginning  at  5  PM  stations  will  generally  broadcast 
"of f -network"  or  "first  run"  programs  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Taking  a  realistic  look  at  the  average  weekday  schedule,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  you  will  see  a  violent  program  broadcast 
before  8  PM  (EST).  Prior  to  this  time,  most  of  the  "off  network" 
or  first  run  programs  are  family  oriented  situation  comedies. 
Also,  most  Independent  stations  will  not  air  promotional  material 
for  violent  movies  during  morning  or  afternoon  children's  programs. 

It  is  possible  that  programs  broadcast  after  8  PM  may  have 
violent  content.  INTV  is  aware  that  there  are  some  young 
children,  ages  2-12,  in  the  audience  during  prime  time.  It  is 
during  this  time  period  that  Independent  stations  should  be 
especially  sensitive  and  take  steps  to  limit  violence.  Also 
stations  should  advise  parents  that  the  movie  may  contain  scenes 
that  they  would  consider  objectionable  for  children. 

11 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  however,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  children  viewing  during  prime  time  are  viewing  non-violent 
situation  comedies.  For  example,  a  review  of  children's  viewing 
patterns  in  a  typical  market  like  Chicago  reveals  that  the  most 
popular  kids  shows  contain  relatively  little  violence. 


Children's  Viewing  (ages  2-11) 

Prime  Time  7-10  PM  Central 

Men.-  Fri.  February  1993 


grogram 

Simpsons 

Martin 

Full  House 

Dinosaurs 

Family  Matters 

Step  by  Step 

Hang'n  w/  Mr.  Cooper 

Wizard  of  Oz  (movie) 

Fresh  Prince  of  Bel  Air 

Home  Improvement 


Rating 
26 
24 
23 
22 
21 
21 
19 
19 
18 
18 


*  Source:   Arbitron 

Also,  we  must  be  concerned  about  our  weekend  movie  schedules. 
Certainly,  during  this  time  period  children  are  present  in  the 
audience. 
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On  balance,  Independent  stations  recognize  that  some  of  the 
programming  aired  on  our  stations  may  contain  arguably  violent 
content.  We  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  to  reduce  this  level  of 
violence  through  additional  editing  or  by  scheduling  this 
programming  at  a  time  when  there  are  fewer  children  in  the 
audience.  Where  violence  appears  in  our  programming,  parents 
should  be  given  appropriate  advisories. 

I  do  not  raise  these  background  facts  in  an  effort  to  absolve 
Independent  stations  of  responsibility.  As  federally  licensed 
television  stations,  we  are  responsible  for  what  is  broadcast  over 
the  aiirwaves.  As  licensees,  we  have  an  obligation  to  respond  to 
Congressional  concerns  regarding  our  performance.  The  principles 
and  advisories  recommended  by  INTV  fulfill  these  responsibilities. 

II.  INTV'S  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  ADVISORY  MESSAGES 

The  following  outlines  the  basic  principles  established  for 

INTV  member  stations.   This  program  will  be  part  of  a  continuing 

campaign  conducted  by  the  association  to  assist  its  members  on 

issues  regarding  television  violence. 

o  Violence  should  be  depicted  only  when  necessary, 
and  to  no  greater  extent  than  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  story  line,  plot,  context  or 
theme  of,  or  character  in,  a  television  program. 

o  Depiction  of  violence  in  such  a  way  as  to  glamorize 
violent  behavior  or  to  ignore  or  trivialize  its 
consequences  to  either  the  victim,  the  perpetrator, 
or  society  should  be  avoided. 
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Depiction  of  violence  in  such  a  way  as  might  be 
instructive  or  as  might  suggest  imitative  behavior 
should  be  avoided. 

Presentation  of  programs  depicting  violence  and  the 
depiction  of  violence  should  not  be  undertaken 
solely  as  a  means  of  exploiting  or  shocking  the 
audience. 

The  depiction  of  violence  in  a  sexual  context 
requires  special  sensitivity  with  respect  to  its 
potential  to  exploit,  debase,  demean,  shock  or 
stimulate.  Violence  never  should  be  depicted  so  as 
to  appeal  to  the  prurient  interest  of  the  audience. 

Graphic  or  detailed  depiction  of  violence  or 
dwelling  on  gore,  pain,  or  physical  suffering  should 
be  avoided. 

The  special  needs  of  children  should  be  considered, 
and  special  care  should  be  taken,  in  scheduling  and 
editing  of  programs  and  promotional  materials  which 
include  the  depiction  or  description  of  violent 
behavior. 

Depiction  of  violent  acts  in  a  manner  which  might 
distress  or  frighten  children  should  be  avoided  in 
programming  intended  primarily  for  children. 


The  above  polices  are  intended  to  apply  to  entertainment 
programming  and  promotional  materials.  The  policies  are  not 
intended  to  inhibit  journalistic  or  editorial  discretion  in  the 
coverage  and  reporting  of  news  or  sports  events. 

INTV' s  program  goes  beyond  basic  guidelines.  Stations  are 
encouraged  to  inform  viewers  through  appropriate  on-air  advisories 
that  specific  programs  contain  depictions  of  violence  so  t.hat 
viewers  can  make  informed  viewing  decisions.    INTV' s  program 
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provides  examples  of  the  type  of  advisories  that  stations  may 

employ. 

o  The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or 
behavior. 

o  The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or 
behavior.   Viewer  discretion  is  advised. 

o  The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or 
behavior  which  may  be  unsuitable  for  children. 
Parental  discretion  is  advised. 

o  The  following  program  involves  realistic  portrayals 
of  human  behavior,  including  acts  of  violence,  which 
may  be  disturbing  to  some  viewers. 

o  The  following  program  involves  realistic  portrayals 
of  human  behavior,  including  acts  of  violence,  which 
may  be  disturbing  to  children.  Parental  discretion 
is  advised. 


Realistically,  INTV  cannot  force  stations  to  comply  with  this 
program.  As  a  result,  compliance  with  the  principles  established 
and  use  of  the  advisory  messages  must,  of  necessity,  be  voluntary. 
Nevertheless,  INTV  promises  to  work  closely  with  its  member 
stations  to  ensure  full  compliance. 

Hi.  VIOLENCE  RATING  SYSTEM  VS.  ADVISORIES 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  possibility  of 
enacting  a  specific  violence  rating  index  similar  to  that  presently 
used  to  rate  movies.  Candidly,  the  proposal  has  surface  appeal. 
However,  on  closer  examination,  rating  degrees  of  violence  may 
proved  to  be  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task.  A  system  of 
advisories  will  provide  parents  with  the  same  information  while 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  a  rating  system. 
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1.  Rating  Violence:  Definitional  Problems 

Social  scientists  have  never  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
definition  of  violence.  For  example  many  of  the  "laboratory" 
studies  purporting  to  find  a  relationship  between  video  messages 
and  violence  have  defined  violence  differently.  Some  measure 
violence  in  terms  of  brief  video  clips  which  do  not  provide  any 
context  for  the  violent  acts.  Some  researchers  such  as  Gerbner 
consider  comic  acts,  such  a  slapstick,  violent.  In  testimony 
before  this  Subcommittee,  Professor  Nancy  Signorielli  released  new 
evidence  regarding  violent  programming  during  prime  time  on  the 
networks  in  February  1993. 

One  can  question  whether  the  programs  rated  as  being  violent, 
are  the  type  of  programs  that  would  concern  most  members  Congress 
and  the  public.   Professor  Signorielli' s  testimony  stated: 

Interestingly,  the  most  violent  genre  in  this  week-long 
sample  „waB  the  variety  shows,  including  specials  on 
"Television's  Greatest  Moments,"  "TV's  Funniest 
Commercials,"  and  the  25th  Anniversary  of  Rowan  and 
Martin's  "Laugh  In."' 

I  raise  this  issue  not  to  criticize  Professor  Signorielli ' s 
efforts.  But  there  are  profound  definitional  problems  when 
crafting  standards  that  attempt  to  measure  degrees  of  violence.  I 


'Testimony  of  Professor  Nancy  Signorielli  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance,  May  12,  1993  at  3. 
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doubt  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  would 
have  considered  these  variety  shows  as  violent  programs. 

In  developing  our  advisory  guidelines,  we  spent  a  significant 
amount  of  time  debating  the  specifics  of  a  rating  index.  We  found 
that  the  definitional  problems  increased  as  we  attempted  to  measure 
gradations  of  violence.  Do  the  slapstick  antics  of  "Rowan  and 
Martin"  warrant  an  violent  rating?  What  about  the  issue  of 
context?  Are  movies  about  the  Civil  War  violent?  How  does  one 
distinguish  between  portrayals  of  violence  in  movies  about  the 
Civil  war  and  portrayals  of  violence  in  combating  urban  crime? 
Distinguishing  between  the  types  of  violent  acts  and  the  context 
of  those  acts  is  extremely  difficult.  In  the  end  the  definitional 
problem,  made  enactment  of  a  specific  rating  system  an  impossible 
task.  The  more  specific  the  rating  system  the  greater  the 
definitional  problem. 

To  avoid  the  definitional  problems,  we  examined  the 
possibility  of  a  one  level  violence  rating.  However,  the  question 
became  one  of  overbreadth.  Under  some  expansive  definitions,  a 
huge  percentage  of  all  programs  or  films  produced  in  this  century 
could  be  considered  violent.  However,  I  believe  most  reasonable 
people  would  not  consider  comedic  slapstick  to  be  violent. 
Applying  a  rating  to  such  shows  would  conflict  with  most  American's 
every  day  experiences.  If  the  definition  of  violence  becomes  all 
encompassing  then  a  rating  system  will  lose  credibility  and 
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ultimately  be  ignored.  If  most  programs  receive  a  violence  rating, 
then  the  system  will  have  no  meaning. 

We  recognize  that  definitional  problems  still  exist  with  a 
system  based  on  parental  advisories.  There  will  always  be  a 
threshold  question  whether  a  particular  program  contains  violence. 
Like  obscene  and  indecent  program  content,  reasonable  people  acting 
in  good  faith  know  violence  when  they  see  it.  The  key  is  to 
increase  the  level  of  awareness  among  all  the  media.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  broadcast  industry  has  had  its  "consciousness" 
raised  on  this  issue.  Increased  sensitivity,  and  good  faith 
judgement,  will  result  in  providing  advisories  for  the  types  of 
programs  about  which  Congress  is  rightfully  concerned.  On 
balance,  the  most  important  element  of  a  rating  system  is  to  advise 
parents.  Indeed,  that  is  what  a  rating  system  is  designed  to  do. 
Given  the  definitional  problems  involved  with  specific  ratings,  the 
best  policy  is  the  most  direct  policy.  Place  an  advisory  on  the 
air. 

2.  CantraHzed  Ratlnys:  An  Overwhelming  Task 

Independent  stations  have  no  centralized  process  to  provide 
uniform  ratings  across  the  country.  Editorial  decisions  are  made 
by  local  stations.  Thus  if  the  goal  is  to  create  a  uniform  rating 
system,  this  cannot  be  achieved  at  the  local  level. 
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This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
industry rating  board  is  not  without  its  problems.  First,  the 
current  MPAA  rating  system  evaluates  approximately  450  movies  per 
year.  Television  presents  a  far  more  burdensome  task.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  television  programs  which  would  have  to  be 
evaluated.  What  happens  to  the  existing  stock  of  programs?  For 
example,  would  Mr.  Turner's  entire  MGM  library  have  to  be 
evaluated?  What  about  the  thousands  of  episodes  of  existing 
program  series  such  as  the  "Rockford  Files,"  and  "Magnum  PI,"  and 
the  original  "Star  Trek. "  A  centralized  board  could  be  tied  up  for 
years  simply  rating  programming  that  is  already  on  the  air?  The 
problem  is  exacerbated  if  the  rating  system  attempts  to  measure 
levels  or  degrees  of  violence. 

3.  Violence  Ratings:  Forbidden  Fruit 

There  has  been  some  discussion  whether  advisories  or  rating 
systems  would  effectively  curtail  children  from  viewing  television 
violence.  Some  have  argued  that  a  violence  rating  scheme  would 
actually  attract  younger  viewers  to  such  programming  under  a 
forbidden  fruit  theory.  Others  believe  such  a  system  will,  at  the 
very  least,  provide  additional  opportunities  for  parents  to  monitor 
their  children's  viewing. 

It  is  possible  that  creating  a  specific  violence  rating  .T.a. 
serve  to  attract  children.  Older  children  and  younger  teens  rr.a. 
be  drawn  to  movies  with  higher  violence  ratings.   This  was  a  key 
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consideration  in  looking  at  a  violence  rating  index  for  Independent 
stations. 

The  issue  becomes  what  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  rating 
system?  From  our  perspective,  we  believe  that  such  a  system  is 
important  to  inform  parents.  Informing  parents  about  violent 
content  is  the  most  socially  responsible  thing  to  do.  All  things 
considered  it  is  better  to  notify  parents  in  advance  about  the 
content  of  programming  that  is  on  television. 

Adopting  parental  advisories  accomplishes  both  objectives.  It 
will  provide  parents  with  the  necessary  information  to  monitor 
their  children's  viewing.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  create  a 
perverse  system  that  could  be  used  by  older  children  and  young 
teens  as  an  index  to  measure  the  most  violent  programs. 

IV.  INSERTING  CODES  AND  PROGRAM  BLOCKING  DEVICES 

INTV  has  several  concerns  with  a  requirement  to  install  a 
program  blocking  device.  Our  understanding  is  that  a  "chip"  would 
be  included  in  each  new  television  set  capable  of  reading  the 
violence  codes  that  will  be  imbedded  in  the  Vertical  Blanking 
Interval  (VBI) .  Viewers  would  be  able  to  pre-program  their 
television  sets  to  "block  out"  all  programming  that  received  a 
violence  rating. 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  such  a  system  appears  to  be 
fundamentally  different  from  the  "TV  Guide  On  Screen"  and  the 
"Protelecon"  editing  systems  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  at  its 
June  25,  1993  hearing.  Those  systems  permit  the  viewer  to  examine 
specific  program  schedules.  If  parents  believe  a  program  is 
unsuitable,  then  they  have  the  ability  to  use  a  parental  control 
function  to  "block  out"  the  program. 

In  contrast,  the  VBI  block  proposal  contained  in  Chairman 
Markey's  May  19,  1993  letter  does  not  appear  to  be  predicated  on 
a  review  of  specific  programming.  Rather,  a  viewer  would  merely 
pre-program  the  television  set  and  block  out  all  programming  that 
is  rated  violent.  There  is  no  editorial  judgment  with  respect  to 
a  specific  program. 

This  is  a  subtle,  but  nevertheless  important  distinction.  It 
is  one  thing  to  empower  parents  to  make  editorial  judgments  with 
respect  to  specific  programs.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  "block 
out"  all  programming  without  exercising  editorial  judgment  over 
specific  programs.  In  effect,  the  VBI  block  proposal  takes 
editorial  judgments  away  from  parents,  leaving  the  decisions 
totally  in  the  hands  of  a  private  rating  board. 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  given  the  lack  of  technical 
expertise  of  most  television  viewers.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
many  parents   have  a  difficult  time  programming  their  VCRs 
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Assuming  parents  are  able  to  program  their  television  sets,  the 
current  proposal  would  require  them  to  remove  the  code  in  order  to 
watch  a  specific  program.  Quite  frankly,  most  viewers  when  faced 
with  a  blank  screen  will  merely  switch  channels  rather  than  suffer 
the  inconvenience  of  de-programming  their  television  sets. 

The  impact  of  this  approach  is  that  it  may  prevent  the 
production  and  broadcast  of  many  programs  that  most  adults  might 
want  to  watch.  If  programs  are  blacked  out  in  a  significant  number 
of  households  then  the  economic  base  for  such  programming  is 
significantly  reduced.  Importantly,  this  result  will  not  be  based 
on  the  quality  of  the  program  or  its  violent  content.  Instead  it 
will  be  predicated  on  the  fact  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
viewing  audience  does  not  want  to  bear  the  inconvenience  of  pulling 
out  the  directions  and  deprogramming  their  television  sets.  And 
then,  presumably,  re-programming  it  after  a  particular  program  or 
film  is  over. 

Finally,  there  may  be  unintended  consequences  of  such  a 
system.  Today  the  issue  is  violence.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  some 
other  issue,  such  as  the  discussion  of  AIDS.  INTV  understands  that 
the  rating  system  and  the  coding  will  not  be  done  by  the 
government.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  future  issues 
which  would  engender  government  ire.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
five  years  from  now  the  government  could  be  concerned  about 
politically  incorrect  statements  made  on  television  or  advertising 
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certain  products.  Once  again  the  government  would  pressure  the 
industries  involved  to  do  something  about  such  content.  The 
mechanism  for  rating  and  blocking  out  programming  would  already  be 
in  place.  Pressure  would  be  applied  and  the  industries  involved 
would  comply.  Thus,  even  though  there  is  no  direct  regulation  of 
program  content,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

V.  COMPETITIVE  CONSEQUENCES 

When  combined,  a  rating  system  and  a  VBI  block  could  have 
significant  competitive  consequences.  If  such  a  system  is  adopted, 
INTV  strongly  urges  that  it  be  applied  across  the  board  to  all 
distribution  systems,  including  basic  cable  networks,  pay  cable 
channels,  MMDS,  DBS  and  services  provided  by  the  telephone 
companies  under  the  FCC's  video  dial  tone  proposals. 

The  movie  rating  system  operates  in  an  economic  climate  that 
is  vastly  different  from  television.  Once  a  movie  is  rated,  that 
rating  has  exactly  the  same  competitive  impact  on  all  theater 
distributors.  While  local  theater  owners  compete,  they  are  a 
homogeneous  distribution  system. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  television.  The  economics  of  the 
cable  industry  are  vastly  different  from  the  economics  of 
broadcasting.  Cable  retransmits  broadcast  signals.  Programming 
is  being  supplied  to  both  distribution  systems  from  a  variety  of 
sources.   Moreover,  cable  retransmits  the  signals  of  its  chief 
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competitor  --  broadcasting.   The  enactment  of  a  rating  system  and 
"blocking  device"  can  lead  to  competitive  inequities. 

1.  Ratings  and  Blocking  Devices  May  Shift  Programming  Away  from 
Broadcast  Television. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  creation  of  a  coded  rating 

system  when  combined  with  a  blocking  device  would  be  an  issue  of 

tremendous  concern  to  advertisers.   Indeed,  that  is  precisely  the 

intent  of  the  proposal  --  to  create  an  economic  climate  that  would 

lead  to  less  violent  programming. 

What  may  happen  is  that  most  programming  will  simply  shift  to 
basic  cable  channels  or  to  pay  cable  channels.  In  other  words, 
programming  that  is  rated  "violent"  will  shift  to  those  services 
that  are  not  totally  dependent  on  advertising  revenue. 
Unfortunately,  this  shift  will  include  many  programs  that  most 
adults  would  find  unobjectionable.  Because  of  the  adverse  effects 
on  advertising,  a  rating  system  and  "blocking  device"  will  have  the 
effect  of  sanitizing  advertiser  based  broadcast  television.  To 
some  this  may  be  a  salutary  result.  However  it  will  come  at  a 
price.  Many  individuals,  especially  the  40  percent  of  American 
households  not  subscribing  to  cable,  will  be  denied  access  to 
popular  programming.  Moreover,  it  is  in  effect  no  less  than  a 
subtle,  but  obviously  effective  means  of  government  censorship  over 
advertiser-supported  broadcasting. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  that  program  shifting  and  its 
competitive  consequences  could  occur  even  if  broadcast  stations, 
cable  program  services  and  pay  cable  channels  are  subject  to  same 
violence  standards.  Because  basic  cable  channels  derive  a 
significant  portion  of  their  revenues  from  subscriber  fees,  the 
ability  to  acquire  programming  is  not  as  dependent  on  advertising 
revenues  as  broadcast  stations.  This  is  especially  true  for  pay- 
cable  services  and  pay-per-view  service  which  do  not  rely  on 
advertising  revenue.  Accordingly,  it  is  understandable  that  some 
major  pay  cable  service  providers  such  a  Viacom  would  have  no 
trouble  with  this  proposal.  They  understand  that  the  proposal 
would  have  a  more  significant  negative  impact  on  their  advertising 
based  competition. 

2.  Standards  regarding  Television  Violence  should  be  applied 
to  all  services.  Including  pay  cable  services. 

Nevertheless,  the  worst  of  all  situations  would  be  for  a 

rating  and  blocking  device  system  to  be  applicable  to  broadcasting 

but  not  to  pay  cable  services.    In  this  regard,  there  appears  to 

be  some  sentiment  that  violence  standards  should  not  be  applied  to 

pay  subscription  services  such  as  HBO  or  Cinemax.   The  theory  is 

that  parents  invite  such  programming  into  the  home  by  taking  the 

affirmative  act  of  subscribing  to  the  service.   This  approach  is 

incorrect. 
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The  application  of  violence  standards  to  individual  television 
stations  is  based  on  the  fact  that  parents  may  want  to  view  some 
programs  but  prevent  their  children  from  viewing  other  programming. 
In  other  words,  television  signals  enter  the  household  as  a 
package.  The  same  is  true  for  pay  cable  services  such  as  HBO  and 
Cinemax.  Subscribers  to  these  services  have  access  to  a  single 
package  containing  a  variety  of  unedited  movies.  Some  are  suitable 
for  children,  others  are  not.  Thus,  the  same  logic  justifying 
extension  of  violence  standards  to  broadcasting  would  apply  to 
individually  purchased  pay  cable  channels. 

Finally,  the  number  of  individually  purchased,  a  la  carte, 
channels  is  bound  to  increase  in  the  near  future.  Many  cable 
operators  are  considering  offering  traditionally  "basic" 
programming  services,  e.g.  Lifetime,  USA  and  TNT,  on  an  a  la  carte 
basis,  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  FCC's  new  rate  regulation 
provisions.  Thus,  if  individually  purchased  channels  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  violence  standards,  then  a  majority  of  cable 
programming  will  not  be  subject  to  any  oversight.  The  competitive 
disparities  described  above  will  be  exacerbated. 

3.  A  violence  rating  system  and  "blocking  chip"  creates  the  potential  for 
anti-competitive  behavior  by  cable  operators  retransmitting  broadcast 
signals. 

To  date,  it  remains  unclear  whether  the  violence  codes  which 
would  trigger  the  blocking  device  would  be  inserted  by  the  program 
supplier,  broadcaster  or  cable  operator.   It  is  our  understanding 
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that  codes  could  inserted  anywhere  in  the  transmission  chain.  For 
example,  a  cable  operator  would  has  the  technical  ability  to  insert 
or  delete  a  code  at  the  cable  headend. 

This  raises  a  significant  competitive  concern  because 
broadcast  television  stations  compete  with  cable  operators  for 
local  advertising  revenue.  Assume  a  station  broadcasts  a  program 
that  was  not  rated  violent.  However,  a  cable  operator,  seeking  to 
maximize  viewing  on  a  cable  channel  on  which  it  has  sold  local 
advertising,  claims  the  program  is  violent  and  inserts  a  code  at 
the  cable  headend.  As  a  result,  the  television  station's 
programming  may  be  "blocked  out"  in  a  significant  number  of 
households  subscribing  to  the  cable  system. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  simple  fact  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  police.  A  station  would  never  know  whether  its 
program  rating  had  been  altered.  Even  if  a  station  discovered  the 
practice,  there  appears  to  be  no  recourse.  The  entire  rating  and 
coding  system  is  private.  There  may  be  no  enforcement  mechanism 
to  prevent  such  activity.  Also,  inserting  the  code  may  not  violate 
the  carriage  requirements  contained  in  the  1992  Cable  Act.  In  this 
regard,  the  cable  operator  has  continued  to  carry  the  broadcast 
signal  in  its  entirety.  The  decision  to  "block  out"  the  program 
has  presumably  been  made  by  the  subscriber.  Nevertheless,  the 
impact  is  the  same  as  if  the  cable  operator  blacked  out  specific 
programming . 
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4.  A  Centralized  Editorial  System  May  Infringe  on  A  Local  Stations 
Editorial  Discretion. 

Local  television  stations  exist  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Movies  are  a  basic  staple  of  an  Independent  station's 
program  line  up.  Obviously  if  a  movie  has  received  a  violence 
rating  from  a  centralized  board  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find 
local  advertising.  This  may  prevent  stations  from  acquiring  the 
rights  to  top  quality  movies  that  most  people  in  the  audience  want 
to  watch. 

We  believe  a  station  should  have  the  flexibility  to  acquire 
movies  and  edit  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  out  the  offending 
violent  scenes.  Once  the  movies  have  been  edited,  then  a  station 
should  have  the  ability  to  remove  the  blocking  code  before  the 
program  is  broadcast.  Without  such  flexibility,  a  local  station 
will  have  delegated  its  programming  judgment  to  its  program 
supplier  or  inter-industry  rating  board. 

For  years  Independent  stations  have  been  editing  programming 
to  comport  with  the  tastes  and  interests  of  their  local 
communities.  The  exercise  of  good  faith  editorial  judgment  should 
not  be  taken  away. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

INTV  is  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  other  media 
institutions  to  reduce  the  levels  of  violence  on  television.  We 
believe  the  various  industries  can  come  together  and  develop  a 
program  that  will  work  without  the  need  for  specific  legislative 
remedies.   Voluntary  industry  action  is  clearly  preferable. 

We  understand  that  the  burden  is  on  us  police  ourselves.  It 
is  in  our  best  interest  to  do  so.  I  can  promise  you  that  the 
Independent  stations  will  work  very  hard  to  meet  your  expectations. 
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EXHIBIT  1 
GENERAL  POLICY  OUTLINE 

1.  These  policies  apply  to  programs  and  to  promotional  material,  are 
directed  solely  at  entertainment  programming,  and  in  no  way  are 
designed  to  inhibit  journalistic  or  editorial  discretion  in  the  coverage 
and  reporting  of  news  or  sports  events. 

2.  Violence  should  be  depicted  only  when  necessary,  and  to  no  greater 
extent  than  necessary,  to  the  development  of  the  story  line,  plot,  context, 
or  theme  of,  or  character  in,  a  television  program. 

3.  Depiction  of  violence  in  such  way  as  to  glamorize  violent  behavior  or  to 
ignore  or  trivialize  its  consequences  to  either  the  victim,  the 
perpetrator,  or  society  should  be  avoided. 

4.  Depiction  of  violence  in  such  way  as  might  be  instructive  or  as  might 
suggest  imitative  behavior  should  be  avoided. 

5.  Presentation  of  programs  depicting  violence  and  the  depiction  of 
violence  should  not  be  undertaken  solely  as  a  means  of  exploiting  or 
shocking  the  audience. 

6.  The  depiction  of  violence  in  a  sexual  context  requires  special 
sensitivity  with  respect  to  its  potential  to  exploit,  debase,  demean, 
shock,  or  stimulate.  Violence  never  should  be  depicted  so  as  to  appeal  to 
the  prurient  interests  of  the  audience. 

7.  Graphic  or  detailed  depictions  of  violence  or  dwelling  on  gore,  pain,  or 
physical  suffering  should  be  avoided. 

8.  The  special  needs  of  children  should  be  considered,  and  special  care 
should  be  taken,  in  the  scheduling  and  editing  of  programs  and 
promotional  materials  which  include  the  depiction  or  description  of 
violent  behavior. 

9.  Depiction  of  violent  acts  in  a  manner  which  might  distress  or  frighten 
children  should  be  avoided  in  programming  intended  primarily  for 
children. 

10.  In  appropriate  circumstances,  the  station  may  determine  to  inform 
viewers  through  appropriate  on-air  advisories  that  specific  programs 
contain  depictions  of  violent  behavior  so  that  individual  viewers  may 
make  informed  viewing  decisions  and  avoid  unexpected  depictions  ot 
violence  which  are  unsuited  to  their  particular  tastes.  Such  advisono.~ 
might  state: 

"The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or  behavior." 

"The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or  behavior.  Viewer 
discretion  is  advised." 

"The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or  behavior  which  may  be 
unsuitable  for  children.  Parental  discretion  is  advised. 

"The  following  program  involves  realistic  portrayals  of  human 
behavior,  including  acts  of  violence,  which  may  be  disturbing  to  some 
viewers." 

"The  following  program  involves  realistic  portrayals  of  human 
behavior,  including  acts  of  violence,  which  may  be  disturbing  to 
children.  Parental  discretion  is  advised." 
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Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness  is  John  Hendricks,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Discovery  Communications,  Incorporated.  The  Discovery 
Channel  provides  on-air  notification  for  programs  that  include  vio- 
lent scenes. 

We  welcome  him  today  and  look  forward  to  whatever  insights  he 
can  give  us  as  to  what  additional  actions  the  Congress  or  private 
sector  can  take. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  S.  HENDRICKS 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  past,  I  found  myself  before  this  subcommittee  testifying 
against  most  of  the  legislative  recommendations  concerning  regula- 
tion of  my  industry,  the  cable  industry.  So  it  is,  indeed,  refreshing 
for  me  to  find  myself  before  the  subcommittee  wholly  supportive  of 
Chairman  Markey's  suggested  approach  to  tackling  the  problem  of 
violence  on  television  and  in  particular  the  exposure  of  that  vio- 
lence on  children. 

At  our  company,  we  have  felt  a  special,  perhaps  even  more  de- 
manding responsibility,  for  parental  advisory  notices  beginning 
early  on  in  our  network's  history.  We  were  being  designated  by 
many  parents  as  a  safe,  unsupervised  viewing  channel  for  children, 
along  with  PBS,  Disney,  and  Nickelodeon.  And  we  are  a  documen- 
tary service  that  attempts  to  document  the  real  world. 

There  are  sometimes  shows  that  parents  feel  that  may  be  too 
graphic  and  inappropriate  for  younger  viewers,  so  our  parental  ad- 
visory notices  have  been  in  place  as  a  policy  since  1987. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  company  supports  your  two-pronged  approach 
to  addressing  the  problem  of  violence  exposure  to  children.  Your 
approach  is  not  to,  in  any  way,  censor  our  cherished  right  of  free 
expression  but  it  is  simply  to  devise  effective  methods  that  enable 
and  empower  parents  to  use  television  more  responsibly  for  the  ul- 
timate benefit  of  our  society. 

We  applaud  the  announcement  by  the  four  major  commercial 
broadcast  networks  yesterday  concerning  the  new  parental  advi- 
sory notices  that  they  are  recommending.  And  we  recommend  that 
this  subcommittee  explore  the  development  of  government  assist- 
ance to  foster  the  rapid  deployment  of  digital  technology.  This  will 
bring  a  variety  of  new  viewing  management  software  tools  to  re- 
duce children's  exposure  to  violence,  if  parents  exercise  this  impor- 
tant responsibility. 

And  so,  a  second  recommendation  I  have  is  to  suggest  that  all 
of  us  in  the  television  industry  undertake,  perhaps  through  the  ad- 
vertising council,  an  effort  to  produce  and  air  a  series  of  public 
service  announcements  on  the  responsible  use  of  television  in 
households  with  children. 

I  have  some  more  specific  observations  on  the  ratings  system  and 
technology  devices  you  propose,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  will  await 
your  questions  as  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hendricks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hendricks  follows:] 
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Statement  of  John  S.  Hendricks,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 

Discovery  Communications,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  John  Hendricks  and 
I  am  the  founder,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Discovery  Communica- 
tions, Inc.  We  are  a  privately  held  multimedia  company  which  manages  and  oper- 
ates The  Discovery  Channel  and  The  Learning  Channel,  as  well  as  businesses  in 
home  video,  interactive  video,  publishing,  merchandising  and  international  program 
sales  and  distribution. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  share  our  company's 
views  on  your  two-part  proposal  to  limit  children's  access  to  violent  programming. 
Speaking  for  a  company  that  prides  itself  on  providing  people  of  all  ages  with  pro- 
gramming that  engages  their  natural  curiosity  and  enriches  their  lives,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  applaud  your  efforts  to  encourage  industry  self-regulation  and  to 
push  for  adoption  of  technology  standards  that  would  lessen  the  impact  of  violent 
programming  on  children. 

Since  launching  The  Discovery  Channel  a  little  more  than  8  years  ago  and  since 
purchasing  and  relaunching  The  Learning  Channel  about  2  years  ago,  we  have  dis- 
covered the  great  appeal  that  our  programming  holds  for  children,  especially  our 
dociunentaries  on  animals  and  nature.  As  part  of  our  mandate  to  present  the  finest 
in  non-fiction  entertainment  to  our  viewers,  we  recognize  that  the  real  world  can 
sometimes  be  violent.  Accordingly,  we  have  a  policy  of  providing  on-air  notification 
to  our  viewers  any  time  that  we  believe  an  upcoming  program  may  contain  scenes 
that,  due  to  their  violent  nature,  could  be  disturbing  to  young  viewers. 

In  addition,  we  have  taken  the  initiative  with  both  of  our  cable  channels  to  pro- 
vide America's  children  with  high-quality,  violence-free  programming  alternatives. 

Each  weekday  on  The  Discovery  Channel,  for  instance,  we  provide  junior-high  and 
secondary-school  students  with  Assignment  Discovery,  a  1-hour  curriculum-based 
program  that  is  commercial-free  and  presents  topics  across  all  major  school  dis- 
ciplines. Each  week  on  The  Learning  Channel  we  present  a  similar  program  tar- 
geted to  a  younger  audience;  it's  called  TLC  Elementary  School. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  on  The  Learning  Channel,  we  began  a  significant  commit- 
ment to  the  youngest  viewers  in  oxir  country  when  we  launched  Ready,  Set,  Learn!, 
a  6-hour  block  of  commercial-free  programs  airing  every  weekday  morning  and 
aimed  at  preparing  young  children  for  school  by  helping  them  to  become  active,  en- 
gaged learners. 

Hosted  by  Rory,  an  award-winning  children's  singer/songwriter  who  was  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  1992  Parent's  Choice  Award,  Ready,  Set,  Learn!  is  geared  to  the  16.5  mil- 
lion U.S.  households  with  children  under  6  years  of  age.  The  program  block  featur- 
ing one  world,  three  U.S.  and  two  cable  premiere  series  consists  of  six  one-half-hour 
shows  that  are  then  repeated  to  round  out  the  morning  schedule.  Entertaining  and 
fun  to  watch,  each  program  is  also  rooted  in  proven  learning  methods  intended  to 
help  children  develop  skills  such  as  basic  reading,  creativity,  reasoning,  social  inter- 
action and  conceptualization. 

Just  2  nights  ago,  at  the  National  Education  Association's  annual  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  Ready,  Set,  Learn!  was  honored  with  one  of  that  group's  annual 
awards  for  excellence  in  television  programming. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Discovery  Communications,  we  support  an  industry-initi- 
ated rating  system  for  violent  television  programming.  In  light  of  the  significant 
number  of  hours  presented  on  television  each  year,  we  believe  that  such  a  system 
should  be  self-policing. 

To  provide  some  perspective,  an  average  40-channel  cable  system  presents  more 
than  260,000  hours  per  year  of  programming,  a  number  that  dwarfs  the  few  thou- 
sand hours  per  year  of  movie  product  that  is  created  for  theatrical  release.  We  and 
most  other  cable  networks  already  have  a  team  of  professional  program  evaluators 
in  place  who  could  use  industry-adopted  standards  to  rate  programs  on  their  vio- 
lence content. 

With  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  technological  solutions  which  would  allow  parents 
to  "block  out"  violent  programs,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  solutions  would  be  pos- 
sible to  create.  At  Discovery  Communications,  for  instance,  we  are  developing  a  new 
business  that  we  are  calling  Your  Choice  TV,  a  digitally  delivered  cable  service  that 
will  package,  promote  and  distribute  some  of  the  most  popular  and  critically  praised 
programs  on  television,  giving  viewers  a  "second  chance"  to  watch  a  favorite  show 
they  may  have  missed. 

In  pursuing  the  creation  of  Your  Choice  TV  with  the  able  help  of  a  team  of  engi- 
neers, we  have  learned  that  the  same  type  of  Personal  Identification  Number,  or 
"PIN",  technology  employed  by  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  could  be  uti- 
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lized  in  the  home  to  allow  parents  to  set  up  mechanisms  to  restrict  their  children's 
access  to  certain  channels  or  programs. 

While  such  a  solution  may  be  technologically  possible,  I  must  emphasize  that  they 
will  only  succeed  to  the  extent  that  they  are  actually  utilized  by  parents.  Since  the 
roles  we  are  playing  in  today's  hearing  prevent  me  from  asking  you  a  direct  ques- 
tion, 111  pose  an  inquiry  rhetorically  and  allow  you  to  ponder  the  answer:  how  many 
of  your  constituents  do  you  suppose  know  to  program  their  VCR  and,  if  they  do,  how 
often  do  you  think  they  use  that  knowledge  to  actually  tape  programs  off-air?  My 
point,  of  course,  is  that  technological  solutions  often  sound  better  in  theory  than 
they  actually  work  in  practice. 

"The  final  question  that  you  asked  us  to  address  in  our  testimony  today  is  the  im- 
pact that  such  technologically  advanced  solutions  might  have  on  the  television  pro- 
gramming industry.  The  question  actually  used  the  phrase  "technologically  ad- 
vanced televisions,"  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, technology-based  solutions  will  not  be  found  within  television  sets  per  se,  but 
rather  within  the  delivery  mechanism  that  brings  the  television  signal  to  the  home. 
There  are,  of  course,  more  than  a  hundred  million  television  sets  already  in  use, 
and  any  widespread  technological  solution  would  have  to  be  "retrofitted"  onto  the 
existing  television  delivery  mechanism. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  clear  that  the  impact  of  technological  advances  will  lead 
to  a  new  era  of  choice  for  the  consumer.  For  nearly  30  years  in  this  country,  viewers 
had  access  only  to  "television  on  demand",  a  handful  of  choices  provided  by  the 
major  broadcasting  networks.  In  the  mid-1970's,  satellite  technology  and  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  of  the  cable  industry  brought  "genre  of  television  on  demand",  with 
movie  channels  such  as  HBO  and  Showtime,  the  all-sports  channel  ESPN,  the  all- 
news  channel  CNN,  the  all-documentary  channel  Discovery  and  the  all-public  afiairs 
channel  C-SPAN.  With  digital  compression  at  the  ready  to  transmit  hundreds  of  ad- 
ditional choices  to  the  viewer,  we  will  soon  be  experiencing  a  third  revolution  in  tel- 
evision— programming  on  demand. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  this  new  era  of  choice  will  be  the  fact  that 
worthwhile  shows  for  children,  such  as  the  acclaimed  Beakman's  World,  which  airs 
botii  on  broadcast  stations  and  our  own  Learning  Channel,  could  be  made  available 
via  programming  menus  any  day  of  the  week  at  any  time.  Parents  who  would  like 
their  children  to  learn  principles  of  science  through  the  entertaining  ways  of 
Beakman  will  no  longer  have  to  stop  and  ask  themselves,  "When  is  Beakman's 
World  on?"  That's  because  the  answer  will  always  be  'now." 

What  more  choice  will  mean,  I  hope,  is  even  more  opportunity  for  those  who  of 
us  are  the  "editors"  of  television  to  bring  out  the  best  in  our  medium,  to  stay  away 
from  the  gratuitous  violence  that  has  become  too  much  the  staple  of  lowest-common 
denominator  television  and  to  give  viewers,  instead,  a  window  on  the  world  that  is 
open  to  the  most  entertaining  and  enriching  experiences  of  the  planet's  people, 
places  and  cultures. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Markey.  Our  final  witness,  Mr.  Charles  Hewitt,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Satellite  Broadcasting  and  Communications  Association. 

The  satellite  industry  has  initiated  development  of  blocking  tech- 
nology on  its  own  initiative  using  satellite  decoder  receivers. 

We  look  forward  to  your  testimony,  Mr.  Hewitt.  And  we  know 
that  you  have  brought  a  demonstration. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  C.  HEWITT 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings  on  this  very  important 
issue.  I  think  it  is  something  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  We  in 
our  industry  have  been  dealing  with  it  for  several  years.  And  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  broadcasters  for  moving  forward  with  the 
first  step  in  trying  to  deal  with  violence  on  television.  But  I  do 
want  to  tell  that  you,  since  1986,  the  home  dish  market  has  had 
the  ability  to  provide  to  the  parent  a  way  in  which  they  can  decide 
for  themselves  what  their  children  should  watch. 
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I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  monitor  on  your  right  and  our 
left,  and  I  will  point  out  these  two  placards  that  are  showing  a 
mock-up  of  what  DBS  will  have  next  year.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  this 
subcommittee  and  Congressman  Tauzin  and  Senator  Gore,  now 
Vice  President  Gore,  DBS  is  going  to  be  a  reality  next  year.  And 
as  you  know,  cable  is  coming  along  with  300  and  400  channels.  We 
are  going  to  see  major  charges.  TThis  is  going  to  be  a  vital  part  in 
what  those  changes  are  that  are  going  to  take  place. 

I  have  placed  the  selector  on  channel  2,  which  happens  to  be  an 
adult  channel.  If  I  move  it  to  channel  1,  it  is  Disney.  If  I  move  it 
back  to  channel  2,  it  is  on  lock,  and  I  am  the  only  person  that  can 
turn  this  channel  on  by  giving  a  parental  unlock  number.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  two  major  methods  in  which  we  can  block  out. 

Basically,  I,  as  a  parent,  can  decide  to  subscribe  to  an  adult  pro- 
gramming service  and  can  block  it  out  and  unblock  it  whenever  I 
want  to  see  it  when  the  children  are  in  bed,  or  any  other  kind  of 
programming.  In  essence,  you  can  block  out  a  single  channel  or  a 
complete  satellite  if  you  so  desire. 

I  am  going  to  move  it  up  to  another  channel  which  happens  to 
be  a  good,  friendly  competitor,  HBO.  As  you  see,  HBO  is  showing 
a  movie  called  Lovesick.  It  has  a  PG  rating.  We  have  also  in  our 
system— that  block  is  important.  That  is  a  place  where  we  provide 
information  to  the  viewer.  It  tells  us  what  the  movie  is,  how  much 
time  is  left,  what  the  rating  is;  and  it  is  a  place  where  advisories 
can  be  placed.  And  because  of  the  programmer's  own  initiatives,  we 
are  going  to  expand  the  ability  to  put  more  information  in  that  box 
to  put  more  advisories  in  that  box,  including  advisories  on  violence. 

This  button  tells  me  what  is  going  to  be  on  next  so  I  can  tell 
what  the  movie  following  this  move  is  going  to  be.  Basically,  if  I 
decide  that  I  want  to  set  a  specific  setting,  I  get  into  the  menu  and 
I  move  immediately  to  the  ratings  setting. 

As  you  note,  it  says  program  rating  setting  is  at  X,  which  means 
that  I  get  everything.  But  3,  it  says  I  have  to  put  in  a  password. 
I  am  the  only  one.  The  children  can't  get  into  it.  I  have  to  put  a 
password  in  this  that  would  allow  me  to  change  those  ratings. 

I  am  going  to  move  the  rating  down.  And  the  first  rating  you  see 
is  NR.  That  is  not  an  MPAA  rating.  That  is  a  rating  we  designed 
ourselves  as  a  result  of  dealers  requesting  the  programmers — and 
programmers  such  as  Showtime  and  HBO  and  others — ^to  design 
ratings  for  adult  films  which  did  not  go  through  the  MPAA  rating 
process. 

So  this  is  a  category  that  a  programmer  can  voluntarily  use  to 
place  his  movie  service  into.  And  it  is  blocked  out  even  if  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  MPAA  rating.  We  have  PG-13,  G,  and  R.  If  we 
push  G,  anything  above  G  will  no  longer  be  shown  on  the  satellite 
system.  So  again  we  go  back  to  this  channel.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing in  that  category. 

You  go  to  channel  8,  it  does  not.  23 — one  of  these  does — this  one 
also  doesn't.  All  right  this  is  a  channel  which  has  been  blocked  out 
due  to  its  rating  is  higher  than  the  G  setting. 

So,  in  essence,  our  system  has  the  capability  of  blocking  out  spe- 
cific programming  within  a  channel  if  it  is  given  a  unit  number. 
In  other  words,  the  first  blackout  I  demonstrated  is  channel  spe- 
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cific.  It  is  an  action  by  a  single  individual.  You  do  not  need  any 
other  information  except  for  what  you  want  to  block  out. 

The  system  here — ^the  second  way — ^those  have  a  code,  a  rating 
of  some  sort,  in  order  for  this  to  work.  This  means  that  the  satellite 
industry — since  1986,  and  DBS  is  well  prepared  to  handle  any  way 
or  any  system  in  which  the  copyright  holders,  the  broadcasters,  the 
programmers  want  to  adopt.  We  are  prepared  to  utilize  that  in  our 
present  systems  that  exist  today. 

However,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  going  to  be 
major  changes  taking  place  in  the  next  2  to  4  years  primarily  due 
to  the  advent  of  DBS  and  the  300-channel  capability  and  with  fiber 
optics  and  compressed  coaxial  cable. 

And  when  we  start  talking  about  300  or  400  channels,  the  viewer 
is  going  to  change  how  they  obtain  the  programing  that  they  want 
to  watch.  The  viewer  is  not  going  to  ask  what  is  playing  on  channel 
386  tonight.  They  are  going  to  call  up  the  menu  and  see  what  is 
being  offered  under  the  movie  section  or  under  sports  or  science. 
And  they  are  going  to  make  a  decision  of  what  to  watch. 

We  have  to  provide  more  and  more  information  concerning  what 
those — ^what  are  contained  in  those  programs,  which  includes  the 
negative  along  with  the  positive.  Yes,  you  want  to  get  the  viewer 
to  turn  to  your  channel,  but  you  are  not  going  to  want  them  to  turn 
to  a  channel  that  they  or  their  children  do  not  want  to  watch. 
There  will  be  more  opportunities  to  provide  more  information  so 
that  the  viewers  can  make  a  decision  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  believe  that  the  marketplace  will  place  a  major  role  in  the 
next  2  to  4  years  in  allowing  the  parents  to  make  selections  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  And  we  think  that  the  systems  will 
have  in  them  the  capability  of  blocking  out  the  channels  if  they  de- 
sire. A  rating  system  can  be  utilized  in  our  system.  We  are  not  too 
certain  that  it  is  necessary.  An  advisory  is  going  to  be  better,  be- 
cause it  will  cover  more  than  violence  or  adult  related  activities.  It 
can  contain  other  information. 

So  in  closing,  we  applaud  the  committee  for  its  actions,  and  we 
stand  ready  to  trv  to  implement  anything  that  will  help  solve  the 
issues  of  too  much  violence.  But  we  also  believe  very  strongly  that 
advisories  work  exceedingly  well  and  it  provides  a  parent  a  better 
position  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hewitt  follows:] 
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BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINANCE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 


July  1,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Charles  Hewitt,  President  of 
the  Satellite  Broadcasting  and  Communications  Association.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
present  to  you  today  the  i>erspective  of  the  satellite  industry  regarding  violence  on 
television,  and  we  commend  you  for  taking  the  time  to  air  publicly  this  most  sensitive 
and  complex  subject.  I  believe  that  the  views  we  have  to  offer  will  give  you  an  added 
and  valuable  dimension  as  to  how  the  issue  of  violence  in  programming  fits  into  the 
framework  of  today's  video  delivery  technologies. 

As  you  know,  the  SBCA  represents  every  business  segment  which  is  involved  in  the 
transmission  of  video  entertainment,  sports,  news  and  information  direct-to-the-home. 
This  encompasses  the  companies  which  build  and  operate  the  satellites,  including  both 
the  C-Band  and  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  providers  ;  the  program  services  to  which 
DTH  viewers  subscribe;  and  the  manufacturers  and  retail  distributors  of  receiving 
equipment  who  deal  directly  with  consumers. 
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The  SBCA  is  uniquely  positioned  in  this  debate  on  violence  in  television  programming 
because  the  proposal  before  us  today  embodies  both  a  modification  of  the  receiving 
technology,  as  well  as  a  recommendation  for  voluntary  action  by  program  producers  to 
alert  viewers  to  violence  content  in  their  program  creations.  We  believe  that  the  SBCA 
has  a  useful  perspective  on  this  issue  because  our  members  are  involved  both  in 
program  distribution  to  consumers,  as  well  as  technological  development  of  satellite 
video  delivery  systems. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  home  satellite  industry  has  had  the  capability 
since  1986  of  screening  programs  at  selected  rating  levels,  and  that  its  usage  is  on  the 
increase.  Through  the  receiver-decoder  technology,  viewers  have  the  ability  to  block 
out  programming,  provided  that  the  signal  carrying  it  contains  the  MPAA  film  rating 
system.  Utilizing  the  rating  data  contained  in  the  signal  of  a  scrambled  program 
service  being  received  by  the  decoder,  a  viewer  can  set  a  maximum  rating  threshold  for 
film  programming.  The  decoder  will  then  deny  access  to  programs  rated  beyond  that 
threshold,  thereby  enabling  control  of  the  rating  level  being  viewed. 

As  an  initial  safeguard,  access  to  the  rating  selection  function  in  the  receiver-decoder 
can  be  protected  by  the  use  of  a  password  known  only  to  the  parents,  for  example.  If 
a  password  is  utilized  when  the  rating  threshold  is  set,  then  that  rating  level  can  only 
be  changed  using  the  same  password.  So  curious  youngsters  who  know  how  to 
manipulate  the  remote  control  on  their  home  satellite  systems  are  prevented  from 
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accessing  the  rating  selection  function. 

Satellite  receiver-decoders  contain  all  the  MPAA  ratings  plus  two  others  which  I  will 
describe  shortly.  The  complete  satellite  rating  guide  includes  NONE,  G,  PG,  PG-13, 
R,  NC-17,  NR,  and  X.  Thus  for  example,  a  parent  could  set  the  decoder  at  a  maximum 
thresholH  of,  say,  PG-13.  At  this  setting,  the  decoder  would  not  allow  access  for 
viewing  for  any  fdms  rated  above  PG-13,  such  R,  NC-17,  NR,  or  X-rated,  delivered  by 
any  program  service.  Films  rated  PG-13  or  below  would  continue  to  be  available  for 
subsequent  viewing. 

The  NR  rating,  while  not  part  of  the  MPAA  system,  was  adopted  voluntarily  by  the 
SBCA  programmers  in  early  1992  in  order  to  screen  those  "adult"  films  which  are  not 
rated  but  which  certain  audiences  might  consider  objectionable  for  viewing.  It  was 
added  to  the  satellite  industry  decoding  technology  as  a  further  screening  threshold  to 
cover  a  certain  genre  of  films  which  falls  between  NC-17  and  X-Rated.  This  level  of 
screening,  which  you  will  note  in  the  enclosed  exhibit  describing  how  to  set  rating  levels 
in  a  satellite  receiver,  was  added  because  programmers  sensed  that  another  threshold 
was  needed  for  films  which  have  not  been  submitted  for  a  rating  in  the  MPAA  system 
The  market  was  a  big  determinant  in  the  creation  of  this  new  rating  level.  (The  NR 
rating  was  developed  exclusively  by  the  satellite  industry  to  describe  "adult"  films  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  films  which  have  no  rating  at  all  which  are  generally 
considered  acceptable  for  all  viewers.   The  latter  are  noted  as  "NONE"  in  the  ratin>{ 
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selection  menu  of  a  satellite  receiver-decoder  and  can  be  viewed  regardless  of  threshold 
setting.) 

A  rating  ceiling  will  affect  all  programming  above  the  set  threshold  coming  through  a 
satellite  system  decoder  from  all  satellites.  It  can  be  applied  on  a  one-time  basis  and 
then  rescinded,  or  it  can  be  left  in  place  to  serve  as  a  permanent  guard  against 
unwanted  programming.  Either  way,  the  choice  of  the  rating  level  of  a  film  to  be 
viewed  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parent  controlling  the  DTH  receiving  system.  As  a  matter 
of  information,  satellite  receiving  technology  is  also  capable  of  blocking  out  an  entire 
channel,  regardless  of  the  programming,  as  well  as  the  signals  of  an  entire  satellite. 

The  high-powered  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  systems  which  will  be  going  on  line  next 
year  will  also  have  parental  control  features,  including  a  film  rating  selection  capability, 
but  the  systems  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  An  additional  advantage 
they  will  offer  is  that  their  program  selection  format  will  be  primarily  menu-driven 
With  the  ability  to  list  all  the  films  on  a  particular  program  service,  for  example,  the 
system  will  also  be  able  to  provide  on-screen  information  on  each  film.  For  purposes 
of  parental  control,  more  information  means  better  choice  over  programming.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  how  a  freely  developing  market  place  technology  can  serve  some  >'t 
the  needs  being  discussed  here  today. 

Of  course  for  a  satellite  decoder  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  screening  instructions  of  a 
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viewer,  the  appropriate  information  concerning  the  film's  rating  must  be  present.  In 
other  words,  the  system  is  bi-lateral.  It  only  works  when  the  program  signal  contains 
information  for  the  decoder  to  act  on,  except,  of  course,  for  films  which  are  not  rated 
and  do  not  contain  any  rating  code. 

In  the  present  television  programming  environment,  a  number  of  program  services 
already  code  the  film  portion  of  their  satellite  transmission  signals  in  accordance  with 
the  MPAA  rating  system,  and  thus  their  viewing  can  be  controlled  by  parent/viewer 
screening  through  use  of  the  satellite  receiver-decoder.  In  general,  we  believe  that 
programmers  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  expanding  the  amount  of  information  they 
are  making  available  to  consumers,  including  film  ratings  and  on-air  advisories  of  film 
content  to  assist  viewers  in  choosing  programs.  The  programmers  are  doing  this  to 
create  and  retain  loyalty  with  their  viewing  audiences.  From  a  viewer's  perspective,  a 
program  service  can  be  more  desirable  because  any  additional  information  as  to 
program  content  can  facilitate  viewing  decisions.  And  as  video  technology  continues 
to  develop,  we  believe  there  will  be  more  avenues  to  choose  from  to  provide  even  more 
information. 

While  a  discussion  of  the  technological  side  of  this  matter  may  appear  to  be 
straightforward,  the  presence  of  rating  information  in  the  signal,  as  I  have  stated,  is 
a  key  factor.  But  developing  such  a  system  is  easier  said  than  done.  For  technology 
to  be  able  to  act  on  rating  information  contained  in  a  television  or  satellite  signal  -  if 
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it  is  determined  that  the  approach  to  this  matter  should  be  a  hardware  "fix"  -  the 
coding  of  the  signal  must  be  uniform.  This  would  entail  a  far-reaching  voluntary 
agreement  by  all  parties  involved  in  program  production,  and  in  turn  raises  a  host  of 
other  issues  concerning  creative  rights  and  content  thresholds  which  are  better 
addressed  by  the  creative  community.  But  common  sense  tells  us  that  arriving  at  a 
voluntary  rating  system  which  will  be  sufficiently  uniform  to  interact  with  decoding 
technology  is  a  complex  matter  which  would  have  to  undergo  careful  scrutiny  before 
being  implemented. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  may  be  other  ways  to  provide  information  to  television 
consumers  which  can  help  them  make  appropriate  program  choices  for  their  households 
because,  after  all,  choice  of  programming  in  the  end  will  be  determined  on  a  household- 
by-household  basis.  There  are  any  number  of  private  organizations,  both  for-profit  and 
not-for-profit,  involved  in  the  video  market  place  which  are  equipped  to  help  consumers 
make  informed  choices  as  to  levels  of  violence  in  programming.  This  approach  also 
permits  the  market  place  to  address  this  matter  free  of  even  the  hint  of  government 
involvement  in  such  a  sensitive  area. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  important  subject  before  you,  and 
SBCA  commends  the  Subcommittee  for  coming  to  grips  with  such  a  serious  issue.  We 
are  pleased  that  the  satellite  industry  has  had  the  capacity  to  respond  to  these  matters 
through  innovative  market  place  developments,  and  that  we  are  in  the  vanguard  when 
it  comes  to  the  utilization  of  technology  for  parental  control.  We  believe  that  market 
forces  can  and  do  supply  many  of  the  answers  to  the  complex  issues  under 
consideration.    I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  Mr.  Hewitt. 

And  we  thank  each  of  the  witnesses  for  their  opening  statements. 

We  will  now  turn  to  questions  from  the  subcommittee. 

The  reason  that  I  asked  Mr.  Hewitt  to  come  before  the  sub- 
committee this  morning  is  so  that  he  could  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vances that  are  being  made  in  technology  that  empower  parents  to 
be  able  to  block  out  the  programming  which  they  believe  is  not  ad- 
visable for  their  children,  even  if  the  adults  want  it  to  come  into 
their  home  for  themselves.  This  is  a  new  area  in  terms  of  a  public 
discussion. 

Over  the  last  2  months,  we  have  tried  in  this  subcommittee  to 
focus  the  networks  and  others  so  that  we  can  take  the  ratings  sys- 
tem that  is  now  being  embraced  by  the  networks  as  a  good  first 
step,  but  then  to  move  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  second  step  that 
I  have  been  focusing  upon  as  well  how  then  do  you  give  to  the  par- 
ents the  technological  capacity  to  be  able  to  block  out  the  shows. 

Well,  it  reaches  a  kind  of  ironic  point  here  today  because  3  years 
ago  before  this  subcommittee  when  we  were  debating  whether  or 
not,  in  fact,  we  could  mandate  a  chip  being  built  into  every  tele- 
vision set  in  America  as  of  June  30th,  1993,  the  electronics  indus- 
try of  America,  television  manufacturers,  cried  to  the  heavens  that 
it  would  impose  undue  financial  burdens  upon  them  if  they  were 
forced  by  this  subcommittee  to  include  that  capacity  for  the  24  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  so  that  a  closed 
captioning  capacity  would  be  built  into  every  single  television  set. 

Well,  as  of  today,  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  all  24  million 
Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  will  now  have  that  ca- 
pacity mandated  into  every  single  television  set  built  in  America. 
And  it  does  not  cost  the  $25  or  $30  per  TV  set  that  we  were 
warned  it  would  cost  but  rather  it  cost  $5,  $4,  $3,  $2,  $1,  in  order 
to  build  in  that  capacity. 

Interestingly,  as  the  electronics  industry  of  America  and  the  tele- 
vision manufacturers  of  world  constructed  these  television  sets, 
they  also  built  in  the  capacity  for  additional  information  to  be 
transmitted  into  television  sets  and  for  remote  control  capacity  to 
be  able  to  block  out  that  additional  information. 

At  my  request,  at  the  subcommittee's  request,  the  TV  set  manu- 
facturers have  agreed  to  reserve  a  space  for  a  violence  rating  on 
every  television  set  being  built  in  America.  That  is  going  to  be 
done.  But  in  order  for  it  to  be  effective,  the  programs  that  are 
broadcast  by  the  networks,  by  the  independent  television  stations, 
must  have  an  additional  stream  of  information  in  it,  as  they  now 
do  for  closed  captioning,  that  the  deal  with  violent  programming  so 
that  there  are  ratings,  there  is  information  being  sent  out  that  will 
allow  the  parents  to  push  a  button. 

So  the  obvious  question  is  raised:  If  you  have  determined  that 
parental  guidance  is,  in  fact,  necessary  and  if  you  are  going  to  sin- 
gle out  individual  programs  and  if  a  parent,  for  example,  has  an 
8-year-old  child  in  their  home  that  is  willing  to  accept  that  these 
parental  advisories  are  appropriate  for  their  child,  why  wouldn't  we 
want  that  information  to  be  carried  by  each  of  the  networks,  each 
of  the  television  stations  with  their  signal  as  it  goes  into  every 
home  so  that  a  parent  could  just  push  a  single  button  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  week  and  just  block  out  all  of  that  programming  that 
would  have  a  parental  advisory  on  it? 

If  you  believe  that  it  is  programing  that  is  not  suitable  for  chil- 
dren, why  wouldn't  we  want  to  give  the  parents  that  power  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week  to  push  a  single  button  and  then  not  have 
to  worry  about  handing  the  remote  over  to  their  children?  And  then 
there  would  be  no  program  that  this  child  would  be  exposed  to  that 
the  parent  would  have  to  be  concerned  about. 

I  throw  it  out  to  any  of  the  broadcasters.  We  will  take  volunteers 
or  recognize — why  don't  we  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Littlefield.  What 
would  be  wrong  that  as  a  proposal? 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  concerns  that  we  have 
is  really  trying  to  look  at — for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  am 
going  to  try  and  categorize  good  violence/bad  violence. 

Very  quickly,  what's  bad  violence?  It  is  gratuitous  violence.  It  is 
violence  that  in  any  way  is  glamorized  by  television.  We  are  in  har- 
mony with  you.  We  are  in  sync.  We  don't  want  it  on  the  air.  As 
a  parent,  that  kind  of  violence  disturbs  me.  I  don't  want  my  kids 
watching  it. 

Now,  good  violence,  what  do  I  mean  by  that?  What  I  mean  by 
that  is  we  take  on  socially  relevant  issues  in  network  television 
constantly  in  our  series  and  also  in  our  movies  of  the  week.  We 
deal  with  issues  like  incest;  we  deal  with  substance  abuse;  we  deal 
with  date  rape;  maniacal  cult  leaders;  we  deal  with  historic  inci- 
dents like  the  Civil  War;  we  deal  with  issues  like  the  Holocaust. 

Mr.  Markey.  Let's  stop  there,  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Let's  agree  with  you  for  the  sake  of  this  discussion  that  the  Civil 
War  or  other  subjects  such  as  Shakespearean  plays  or  movies  or 
television  programs  that  use  violence  in  its  appropriate  context  are 
not  rated  but  that  you  have  made  a  determination  that  NYPD  Blue 
or  some  other  made-for-TV  movie  or  some  other  particular  special- 
ized program  is  too  violent.  And  you  have  decided  to  give  it  a  pa- 
rental advisory.  You  have  made  the  decision  that  it  should  be  rated 
that  way. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  with  the  bad  violence  by  your  own  definition 
that  you  are  going  to  put  a  warning  on?  What  rights  do  we  give 
to  parents  to  be  able  to  electronically  switch  off  all  those  programs 
as  the  week  begins? 

Mr.  Littlefield.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  restate  that  type  of  vio- 
lence that  we  are  talking  about,  we  have  said  to  you  we  seek  to 
eliminate  from  our  airwaves  that  type  of  violence  that  I  categorized 
as  bad  violence.  What  I  have  said  to  you  is,  do  not  judge  us  by  our 
past,  look  to  our  future. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  do  agree  with  you  that  each  of  you  at  the  net- 
works is  making  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence 
next  season.  And  I  think  that  is  demonstrable  by  the  schedules 
that  you  have  released,  and  for  that  we  congratulate  you. 

But  for  the  remaining  violence  of  whatever  quantity  that  you  de- 
termine is  excessive  and  that  will  remain,  what  rights  do  we  give 
to  the  parents  to  eradicate  that  from  the  screen  by  the  electronic 
encryption  that  you  will  put  into  the  system  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  parent  to  just  block  out  anything  that  you  have  rated 
yourself  as  in  need  of  parental  advisory? 
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Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  Electronically,  if  there  was  an  individual  pro- 
gram or  movie  or  event  on  our  airwaves,  we  are  not  opposed  to 
that. 

Mr.  Markey.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  we  are  opposed  to  is,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  as  was  just  stated,  that  an5rthing  that  has  a  V-rating  just 
gets  blanketly  pushed  and  blocked  out  for  the  viewing  audience,  be- 
cause we  feel  many  of  the  issues  that,  when  I  talk  about  good  vio- 
lence, the  kinds  of  social  ills  that  are  prevalent  in  this  society, 
those  raise  the  consciousness  of  this  country  and  then  become,  very 
often,  issues  right  here  in  Washington  that  get  dealt  with. 

And  our  concern  is  not  to  have  that  blanketing  affect.  However, 
individual  selection  based  upon  that  knowledge,  yes. 

Mr.  Markey.  Would  you,  Mr.  Littlefield,  send  the  advisory 
electonically  if,  from  your  determination,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  label  that  show  as  such? 

Mr.  Littlefield.  We  seek  the  individual  representation  of  those 
shows,  not  a  blanket  labeling.  We  want  decisions  to  be  made  spe- 
cifically on  those  individual  programs. 

Mr.  Markey.  Again,  once  you  have  made  those  decisions  and  la- 
beled them  in  your  own  discretion  as  being  too  violent  for  children, 
will  you  send  those  shows  with  that  proper  designation  electroni- 
cally? 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Only  if  it  can  be  done  on  an  individual  basis 
and  not  having  a  blanket  system  that  labels  a  show  with  a  V-rat- 
ing. That  we  are  opposed  to. 

Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Tortorici,  would  you  be  willing  to  send  your 
programs  that  have  been  rated  as  in  need  of  parental  advisory  elec- 
tronically so  that  using  the  new  technologies  that  are  being  built 
into  television  sets,  using  the  concessions  which  has  been  made  to 
the  subcommittee  from  the  electronics  industry  of  America  to  put 
a  chip  in  there  so  that  the  parents  could  block  it  out? 

Mr.  Tortorici.  If  the  technology  existed  that  could  accomplish 
what  Mr.  Littlefield  describes,  a  situation-by-situation  choice  by 
parents  and  if  by  sending  that  information  we  were  not  participat- 
ing in  a  system  that  afforded  the  blanket  ability  to  block 

Mr.  Markey.  Just  so  you  understand  what  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Murphy's  network,  yours,  Mr.  Tortorici,  yours  Mr.  Littlefield,  but 
include  all  the  independent  networks  and  cable,  if  there  was  a 
standardized  parental  advisory  which  all  of  you  agree  on  in  terms 
of  what  the  signal  would  be  and  it  was  sent  out  with  the  cable, 
independent  channels,  or  network  programming,  would  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  blanket  policy  if  a  parent  just  automatically  had  the 
ability  to  push  a  single  button  and  knock  all  of  that  programming 
off  that  needed  a  parental  advisory  for  their  8-year-old  daughter? 

Or  do  you  think  that  the  parent  should  have  to  go  through  and 
make  an  individual  decision  on  each  of  those  programs,  knowing 
that  the  logistical  result  of  that  would  be  that  out  of  70,000  cus- 
tomers, only  4  chose  to  use  the  technology? 

Don't  you  want  the  parents  to  be  able  to  protect  their  8-year-old 
from  the  programing  that  you  all  are  determining  needs  a  parental 
advisory? 

Mr.  Tortorici.  I  think  that  the  technology  is  coming  into  the 
marketplace  to  empower  the  parents  to  lock  channels  out. 
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And  I  saw  in  yesterday's  newspaper  another  scientific  device  that 
is  going  to  allow  people  to  be  selective  in  how  they  block  out  pro- 
gramming. J    -J     1 

I  think  the  degree  to  which  we  enable  people  to  make  mdividual 
selections  as  to  what  is  inappropriate  is  appropriate  for  us  to  do. 

I  think,  again,  what  we  are  concerned  about  is  participating  in 
a  system  that  deprives  people  of  choice  by  simply — ^by  making  that 
one  button  an  excuse  not  to  exercise  discretion  and  not  to  exercise 
dilisence. 

Mr.  Markey.  But  is  that  not  a  decision?  Is  that  not  a  choice?  If 
95  percent  of  the  programming  is  acceptable  and  5  percent  is  not 
or  3  percent  or  1  percent,  isn't  it  a  rational  decision  that  the  parent 
is  making  that  you  have  made  your  own  determination  that  this 
program  is  in  need  of  parental  guidance  and  the  child  is  much  too 
young  if  they  will  make  that  decision;  or  whereas  the  parent  might 
decide  that  the  13-year-old  can  see  it,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
block  it  out? 

Why  would  that  not  make  sense,  that  the  parent  be  given  a 
choice  that  their  8-year-old  daughter  not  be  exposed  to  any  of  this 

at  all? 

Mr.  TORTORici.  I  do  not  oppose  a  system  that  would  give  a  par- 
ent that  kind  of  choice.  Again,  I  think  our  participation  in  it  is  cau- 
tious in  our  desire  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a  negative  choice 
that  is  categorical. 

Mr.  VALE>m.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Markey.  Let  me  talk  to  the  broadcasters,  and  then  I  will 
come  to  you,  Mr.  Valenti. 

Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  four  networks  have 
really  stated  that  they  don't  agree  with  your  position  that  we 
should  immediately  have  an  electronic  thing.  We  applaud  where 
you  are  going.  At  this  stage  in  our  discussions — we  have  been  able 
to  discuss  this,  thanks  to  what  Senator  Simon  and  Congressman 
Glickman  put  together.  It  allowed  us  to  talk. 

I  guess  we  feel  nervous  about  being  in  a  position  where  when  you 
put  something  on  electronically,  we  don't  mind  putting  the  advisory 
on.  We  don't  put  on  any  violence  that  we  think  is  bad.  Violence 
that  is  involved  with  the  shows  in  the  context  of  the  drama  is  part 
of  life  and  part  of  society. 

We  feel  that  we  would  be  delighted  to  notify  newspapers  and  TV 
Guide  and  any  other  system  of  communications,  as  well  as  our 
promos,  that  the  shows  have  violence  in  it  and  consequently  are 
listed  as  that. 

But  we  think  that,  at  this  stage,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
parents  to  make  the  decision  on  individual  shows. 

And,  now,  I  understand  your  logic  when  you  say  they  are  not 
around  to  make  that  judgment  and  your  concern  on  that.  I  guess 
from  our  point  of  view,  we  are  scared  of  having  this  as  an  addi- 
tional step  towards  eventually  government  involvement  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process  in  what  we  think  is  violent  or  what  is  appro- 
priate on  the  air. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  promise  you,  we  have  absolutely  no  intention  of 
making  any  decisions  as  to  which  of  any  of  these  individual  shows 
is  violent  or  nonviolent. 
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What  we  are  saying  is  that  you  make  the  decision  as  to  which 
programs  need  parental  advisories.  And  you  say  that  none  of  your 
violence  is  bad.  Well,  that  means  none  of  it  is  bad  depending  upon 
who  the  audience  is.  Steven  Spielberg  won't  let  his  own  child  see 
Jurassic  Park. 

You  might  determine  for  a  14-year-old  there  is  no  bad  violence 
in  that,  but  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  might  determine  that  it 
is  bad  for  an  8-year-old.  And  an  individual  parent  should  have  that 
ability  as  well,  based  on  consensus  guidelines  that  people  used 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  as  to  what  the  age  cutoff  should  be. 

So  if  you  determine  that  for  an  8-year-old  girl  NYPD  Blue  is  not 
a  show  which  they  should  see,  allow  the  parent  to  block  out  that 
programming,  but  technologically  reserve  the  right  for  the  parent 
when  they  are  sitting  there  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  to 
unlock  it,  but  for  the  week,  just  in  case  they  are  not  home,  it  is 
off  the  air,  that  gives  the  parent  the  right  to  unblock  for  them- 
selves or  for  any  other  child  in  the  home.  But  in  the  event  they  are 
not  home  and  there  is  a  week-long  period  where  they  are  of  con- 
cern, they  have  blocked  out  because  you  have  determined — the 
cable  and  independent  TV  and  the  networks  have  determined  that 
it  is  not  appropriate. 

Could  you  support  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Murphy.  At  this  stage,  we  are  not  prepared.  It  is  difficult 
to  argue  with  the  reverse  of  what  you  stated.  But  at  this  stage,  the 
four  networks'  position  is  that  we  are  delighted  to  put  the  parental 
advisories  on  and  delighted  to  put  it  on  the  promotions  for  the 
shows  and  let  the  public  make  the  decision.  But  at  this  stage  we 
seem  to  be  concerned  with  being  crowded  by  eventually  govern- 
mental control. 

Mr.  Markey.  Again,  I  give  you  absolute  assurances,  this  sub- 
committee and  I  think  no  other  subcommittee  in  Congress  will 
crowd  you  on  that.  It  is  strictly  the  decisions  that  you  make  about 
your  own  programming  that  the  parents  will  be  able  to  exercise, 
and  that  is  the  relationship.  OK? 

You  four  choose  which  programs  you  think  need  the  guidelines, 
and  give  the  parents  power  to  block  it  out.  Congress  won't  be  in- 
volved at  all. 

Mr.  Vradenburg. 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
you  are  getting  expressions  of  caution  is  that  whether  or  not  an  in- 
dividual parent  will  choose  to  allow  his  8-year-old  to  watch  a  par- 
ticular show  may  depend  on  the  show. 

The  Simpsons  may  be  deemed  by  some  parents — when  Homer 
threatens  to  strangle  Bart — a  little  too  much  violence  for  an  8-year- 
old.  But  another  show  which  has  greater  levels  of  violence  may  be 
acceptable. 

So  when  you  have  a  parent  sitting  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  and  saying  we  are  going  to  block  out  all  the  programs  which 
have  a  V-rating,  you  get  nervousness  here  that,  in  fact,  the  parent 
is  not  going  to  have  the  capacity  to  exercise  discretion.  It  is  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  program.  The  nature 

Mr.  Markey.  But  they  can  exercise  discretion  by  sitting  there 
and  unblocking  that  particular  show. 
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Mr.  Vradenburg.  You  are  assuming  that  the  parent  is  in  the 
home. 

Mr.  Markey.  That  is  the  assumption  that  the  network  has  made 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  is  the  assumption  that  we  are  oper- 
ating under;  that  when  the  parents  are  in  the  home,  they  can  make 
discretionary  judgment  and  give  guidance  to  the  child  while  sitting 
there. 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  heard  expres- 
sions of  cooperation  which  would  permit  individual  parents  in  a 
home  to  be  able  to  block  out,  on  a  program-by-program  basis,  a  pro- 
gram that  he  or  she  deems  is  inadvisable  for  a  child. 

And  what  you  are  getting  expressions  of  concern  about  is  a  blan- 
ket approach.  The  example  that  you  cited,  Mr.  Spielberg  not  want- 
ing to  take  his  kids  to  Jurassic  Park,  is  something  that  he  has  cho- 
sen because  of  the  parental  guidance  put  on  it  to  exercise  judgment 
about  that  PG-13  movie.  He  is  going  to  exercise  a  different  judg- 
ment about  a  different  PG  movie.  He  is  not  blanketing  and  not  ad- 
lowing  his  kids  to  go  to  any  PG  movie.  He  has  made  his  selection 
as  to  that  movie  which  was  appropriate.  And  we  are  not  hearing 
anything  from  the  four  networks  that  would  disagree  with  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  Markey.  But  parents  can  make  that  determination  here  and 
block  or  unblock  any  of  the  shows  which  they  would  like.  But  you 
have  gone  across  the  board  logistically  emphasizing  the  time  re- 
quired to  monitor  40  or  50  or  60  channels. 

And  we  know — and  Mr.  Cox  gave  testimony  that  I  think  is  con- 
clusive on  this — that  it  is  highly  unrealistic  in  the  real  world  for 
parents  to  monitor  programs  to  the  extent  to  which  you  are  indicat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Valenti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

Mr.  Markey.  Let  me  get  Mr.  Hedlund. 

Mr.  Hedlund.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  don't  disagree  with  any  of 
the  comments  made  by  any  of  the  four  network  people  here.  Let 
me  add  that  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  me — back  up — ^what 
we  are  recommending  be  adopted  by  the  independent  stations,  I 
don't  think  it  is  different  from  what  the  network  is  talking  about — 
is  labels  that  urge  parental  discretion. 

We  have  not  determined  that  a  program  is  totally  unsuitable  for 
an  8-year-old  or  a  10-year-old  or  a  13-year-old.  We  are  saying  par- 
ents make  a  decision. 

And  there  might  be  a  variety  of  reasons  that  we  could  put  such 
advisory  notice  on  a  film.  It  might  be  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  vio- 
lence. It  might  be  a  sense  of  an  adult  subject,  and  some  parents 
may  think  that  the  child  will  benefit  from  that. 

Mr.  Hedlund.  I  think  if  you  have  an  automatic  blocking  device 
where  there  simply  is  sort  of  an  on-off  switch  that  doesn't  distin- 
guish why  the  advisory  was  put  on  to  start  with,  it  is  going  to  lead 
stations  and  perhaps  the  networks  to  use  that  device  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  be. 

If  they  thought  the — they  were  simply  alerting  the  parents  that 
they  ought  to  use  their  discretion  to  think  about  it,  at  least  read 
a  one  or  two  line  description  of  what  the  movie  or  the  program 
was,  I  think  the  station  would  be  inclined  to  use  it  rather  exten- 
sively just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
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Mr.  Markey.  You  see,  I  read  it  differently  though,  Mr.  Hedlund. 
I  see  parental  discretion  advice  meaning  don't  let  your  kid  watch 
this,  don't  let  your  8-year-old  daughter  watch  this  unless  you  are 
there  to  supervise  and  block  it  out,  and  if  you  are  there,  you  can 
unblock  it  if  you  think  your  8-year-old  daughter  should  iDe  seeing 
this.  That  is  exactly  what  parental  discretion  advice  means. 

There  is  no  way  that  a  parent  is  going  to  be  able  to  tell  from  a 
one-line  squib  in  the  newspaper  what  is  inside  of  a  program  that 
consensus  of  the  broadcasters  might  have  determined  to  be  poten- 
tially dangerous  for  an  8-year  old  girl  to  be  watching.  And  I  think 
that  the  intent  of  all  of  this,  and  the  parental  discretion,  is  to  sig- 
nal to  the  parent  that  they  should  be  there  if  they  are  going  to  be 
watching  that  show  or  if  the  show  is  coming  on,  to  make  sure  that 
the  children  leave  the  room  before  it  even  begins. 

Mr.  Valenti. 

Mr.  Valenti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  my  entire  life  in  and 
around  the  political  arena  so  I  may  look  at  this  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently than  my  colleagues  up  here. 

There  are  issues  in  this  country  which  are  the  equivalent  of  vio- 
lence on  television:  Abortion,  gun  control,  you  name  it.  What  I  am 
opposed  to  is  indictment  without  appraisal,  so  I  put  with  affection 
and  respect  a  question  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Would  you  allow, 
when  you  go  into  a  voting  booth  with  400,  500  names  on  there,  to 
have  a  little  button  that  says,  I  want  to  press  the  button  and  just 
vote  for  those  candidates  who  are  for  gun  control  or  against  gun 
control  depending  on  my  feeling,  or  to  vote  for  those  who  are  for 
abortion  or  against  abortion. 

So  by  one  button,  without  appraising  the  candidate,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  you  are  making  a  choice  and  you  wipe 
them  all  out. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  understand  that  parental 
discretion,  at  least  in  the  lexicon  of  ratings,  doesn't  mean  you 
should  see  this  without  your  child.  It  says  maybe  you  shouldn't  let 
your  child  see  this  unless  you  find  out  more  about  it.  You  might 
be  perfectly  approving  of  it. 

For  example,  we  might  take  a  Duke  Wayne  movie,  and  I  have 
seen  some  of  them,  that  you  might  want  to  put  a  little  violence  rat- 
ing on  there,  but  a  parent,  because  of  Duke  Wayne's,  I  guess,  posi- 
tion in — on  Mount  Olympus,  people  would  say,  it  is  OK  for  a  Duke 
Wayne  movie. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  to  share — 
I  share  the  view  of  the  broadcasters,  is  it  ought  to  be  done  individ- 
ually. Just  as  you  vote  individually  for  a  candidate  on  appraising 
his  total  or  her  total  conduct  in  the  public  arena,  so  you  ought  to 
make  the  same  choices  on  a  program. 

That  is  all  we  are  sajdng. 

Mr.  Markey.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  analogy  is  appropriate 
because  this  is  a  subject  that,  in  fact,  touches  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  and  what  we  are  seeing  in  terms  of  violence  permeating 
right  down  into  the  middle  schools  of  our  country. 

Too  many  Members  of  Congress  are  out  on  the  Floor  right  now 
talking  about  requests  which  they  are  receiving  from  their  school 
superintendents  to  put  metal  detectors  in  suburban  schools,  subur- 
ban middle  schools. 
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So  it  is  a  subject  that  is,  I  guess,  a  lot  more  profound  than 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  line  on  a  ballot  where  you  can 
just  vote  all  Democrat  and  all  Republican.  I  suppose  you  could  do 
that  and  then  unlock  the  Democrat  or  Republican  that  you  might 
like,  and  many  of  our  cities,  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  I  am  sure 
Texas  has  a  tradition  with  this  as  well,  maybe  not. 

We  know  over  the  past  that  particular  form,  and  with  the  ability 
to  unlock  the  good  Democrat  or  the  good  Republican  that  you 
would  like,  and  I  don't  think  it  has  done  Democracy  that  much 
harm  that  you  might  simplify  it  with  the  ability  to  unlock  that  one 
particular  exception. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here  as  well.  There  may  be 
on  occasion  a  good  Republican,  OK?  I  have  been  known  to  find  one. 
I  have  one  sitting  right  next  to  me.  But  in  general,  I  tend  to  vote 
Democratic  and  maybe  it  could  make  it  a  lot  simpler  for  me  if  I 
could  go  down  the  list  and  pick  out  that  which  I  found  acceptable. 

Same  thing  true  here  for  parents.  You  make  the  decision.  You 
put  the  violence  into  a  category  on  your  own  judgment  that  the 
parent  might  find  to  be  unacceptable.  All  we  are  asking  from  you 
is  that  it  be  electronically  sent  into  the  television  sets  that  are  now 
being  built  across  this  country  by  law  to  receive  that  signal  and 
then  to  allow  them,  with  the  technology  available,  to  be  blocked 
out. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  and  modest  request,  working  in  tandem 
with  the  good  work  you  are  doing  on  the  parental  advisories  that 
will  give  the  parents  everything  that  they  are  going  to  need  in 
order  to  take  advemtage  of  the  decisions  which  you  will  be  making 
in  the  private  sector. 

My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment? 

Mr.  Markey.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  Cox.  Just  to  broaden  this  discussion  a  bit,  if  you  look  in  any 
of  the  grids  listing  television  programs,  you  see  broadcast  net- 
works, you  see  cable  networks,  you  see  premium  networks,  you  see 
pay-per-view,  and  what  is  on  television  tonight  is  not  just  what  is 
on  the  networks  of  those  of  us  at  the  table  but  also  pay-per-view. 
Dr.  Giggles  is  on  tonight,  a  very  violent  film. 

What  we  are  not  talking  about  here  is  the  presence  of  violence 
on  television,  because  as  television  expands  to  500  channels,  be- 
comes a  much  more  pervasive  delivery  medium,  I  think  the  amount 
of  violent  programming  that  is  going  to  be  available — it  is  not  the 
presence;  it  is  the  access,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  allow  or 
prevent  access  to  this  violent  programming  that  will  be  increasing, 
I  believe,  over  the  television  systems  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  presence  is  going  to  be  there.  We  must  provide  adequate  con- 
trols over  access,  and  that  is  why  I  am  very  supportive  of  your  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Markey.  Again,  we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  to  put  on  vio- 
lence or  not  to  put  on  violence.  It  is  up  to  you  which  shows  you 
put  on,  but  parents  are  going  to  need  the  information  in  order  to 
protect  their  children.  My  time  has  expired. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Valenti,  in  your  statement  this  morning,  you 
talked  about  your  pledge  and  you  put  it  in  a  Texas  context,  and 
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last  night  when  I  was  reading  your  testimony  after  midnight,  it  is 
interesting  that  I  highHghted  the  one  word  "pledge",  because  in 
knowing  you  personally  and  knowing  what  you  represent  as  an  in- 
dividual and  how  you  conducted  yourself  in  this  town,  I  know  that 
you  would  not  put  pledge  in  your  testimony  if  you  really  didn't 
have  a  strong  feeling  and  a  strong  commitment. 

And  so  I  went  back  through  and  read  your  testimony  a  second 
time,  because  I  thought  if  you  were  pledging  something  I  wanted 
to  know  exactly  what  you  were  pledging,  and  on  page  1  you  talked 
about  meetings  and  you  talked  about  that  this  morning  in  your  tes- 
timony, and  on  page  4  you  talked  about  coming  forward  with  some 
type  of  intellectual  framework  from  those  meetings,  and  I  also  re- 
membered, or  it  was  triggered  in  my  mind  a  conversation  that  you 
and  I  had  about  a  week  ago  when  we  were  going  down  to  Governor 
Connelly's  funeral  and  you  talked  about  the  good  things  that  have 
happened  over  a  period  of  time,  much  at  your  direction  and  with 
your  guidance,  how  smoking  and  drugs  and  alcohol  and  depiction 
of  minorities,  seat  belts,  how  Hollywood  had  changed  its  attitude 
and  its  methodology. 

So  my  question  is,  in  these  meetings  that  you  anticipate,  what 
form  do  you  think  these  meetings  are  going  to  take?  You  know, 
what  type  of  timetable,  and  if  you  had  to  predict  for  this  sub- 
committee today,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  product  of  those 
meetings? 

Mr.  Valenti.  Good  question,  Mr.  Fields. 

What  I  am  pledging  is  to  make  the  best  effort  I  possibly  can  to 
try  to  instill  in  our  creative  community  through  these  meetings  a 
heightened  awareness  about  how  to  deal  with  telling  a  story  on 
film  or  tape. 

There  are  some  67,000  members  of  the  Screenwriters  Guild, 
some  8,000  members  of  the  Screen  Directors  Guild,  there  are  lit- 
erally 400  or  500  production  companies.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
fragmented,  sometimes  mutually  antagonistic  and  disparate  group. 

Each  of  these  people  is  a  creator  in  his  or  her  own  mind,  which 
means  that  they  tell  a  story  the  way  they  want  to.  Hopefully  they 
will  get  somebody  to  invest  in  it  and  somebody  to  show  it,  but  you 
don't  even  need  a  distributor  today  if  you  want  to  make  a  film.  You 
can  take  it  under  your  arm  and  take  it  to  a  theater  if  they  want 
to  put  it  on  their  screen. 

What  I  hope  to  come  out  of  these  meetings  is  the  same  thing  that 
came  out  of  the  meetings  with  drugs  and  all  the  other  issues  we 
took  up,  is  for  a  writer,  director,  producer,  all  of  those  who  have 
a  part  in  the  creative  construction  of  a  story,  whatever  it  may  be, 
when  they  are  fleshing  out  their  scene,  instead  of  having  a  scene 
done  one  way,  they  might  do  it  in  another  way  in  which  they  re- 
duce the  violence. 

Now,  there  are  many  stories,  such  as  I  will  give  you  one  example 
called  the  Burning  Bed.  The  theme  of  that  story  was  wife  abuse. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  moral  clear,  not  only  is  it 
unrewarding,  but  the  stupidity,  the  squalid  aspects  both  to  the 
character  of  the  woman  and  the  character  of  the  man,  without 
showing  some  violence,  otherwise  you  can't  make  your  denouement. 
You  can't  get  your  climax.  You  can't  tell  the  story. 
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So  there  will  be  some  violence  on  television.  What  I  am  hopeful 
to  do  is  through  these  meetings  is  to  reduce  the  impact.  And  the 
word  gratuitous,  no  one  can  define  what — it  means  excess,  but  as 
I  also  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  there  are  questions  to  be  asked. 

Where  is  the  line,  Mr.  Fields,  beyond  which  violence  is  gratuitous 
and  before  which  it  is  acceptable  in  the  creative  construction  of  a 
story? 

You  and  I  both  know  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  of  its  high  wis- 
dom has  been  unable  to  define  with  precision  the  word  pornog- 
raphy, can't  do  it,  and  so  we  are  dealing  with  effervescent  things. 
Movies  and  other  things,  they  fly  on  gossamer  wings.  They  are  eas- 
ily shatterable.  They  are  very  fragile  and  you  have  to  put  them  to- 
gether and  each  individual  creator  does  that. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  hopefully  try  to  get  the  awareness  up  so  that 
when  that  single  man  sits  down  to  write  a  script  and  that  director 
begins  to  direct  the  scene,  it  is  up  here  and  they  move  down  the 
gauge  a  bit. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  are  one  of  the  great  communicators  in  this  town 
and  I  just  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  communicate  to  Hollywood 
the  bipartisan  interest  that  we  have  in  this  particular  issue. 

And,  Mr.  Tortorici  and  Mr.  Littlefield,  I  was  really  touched  by 
both  of  your  statements  because  you  talked  about  your  young  chil- 
dren. I  have  got  a  3-year-old  daughter  and  it  appears  that  we  are 
age  contemporaries  to  some  extent,  and  I  would  just  like  to  be 
taken  into  your  standards  and  practices,  meeting  or  whatever  you 
call  your  committee  that  reviews  what  is  going  to  be  aired,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  the  incentive  or  the  motivation  is  to  air 
some  of  this  programming  that  does  have  such  a  violent  content. 

If  I  remember  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  about  pornography, 
they  basically  said  you  know  pornography  when  you  see.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  as  parents  of  small  children,  you  would  know  vio- 
lence when  you  see  it  and  it  would  seem  that  you  would  be  imme- 
diately put  on  notice  if  you  feel  that  you  have  to  put  an  advisory 
on  a  particular  programming  that  might  not  be  suitable,  not  only 
for  young  children,  but  also  for  our  adult  population. 

So  I  would  just  kind  of  like  to  know  what  goes  through  your 
minds  and  what  happens  in  those  meetings  when  you  are  review- 
ing programming. 

Mr.  Tortorici.  Well,  to  respond,  I  think,  first  programs  need  to 
be  time  period  appropriate  because  I  think  time  period  and  the 
time  of  day  that  a  broadcast  is  delivered  to  an  audience  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  available  audience  who  is  there  to  watch  it. 

And  we  exercise  tremendous  discretion  in  terms  of  making  sure 
that  anything  that  could  be  on  during  a  family  viewing  hour  does 
not  contain  a  level  of  violence  that  would  be  objectionable  or  that 
would  require  guidance. 

This  past  season  we  had  a  couple  of  shows  on  that  were  on  in 
the  early  evening  hour  that  we  have  subsequently  decided  were  in- 
appropriate, and  this  coming  season's  schedule  already  reflects  that 
change. 

But  I  think  with  regard  to  the  programs  that  could  contain  a 
level  of  violence,  as  I  stated  in  my  prepared  remarks,  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  those  appear  in  the  movie  for  television  category, 
and  on  Eastern  and  Pacific  time,  those  shows  do  not  begin  until  9 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  at  an  hour  when  adults  are  the  intended 
users  of  the  television  set. 

And  second,  we  see — again,  we  try  not  to,  as  broadcasters,  be 
censors  ourselves.  We  do  uphold  standards  and  practices  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  broadcasting  responsibly  as  all  our  affiliated 
known  stations  are  required  to  do  by  their  licenses,  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  try  to  convey  as  much  artistic  freedom  to  producers  and 
writers  as  possible  to  get  the  best  story  tellers  possible  to  tell  their 
stories  on  our  air  and  we  try  to  afford  them  as  much  discretion  in 
doing  so. 

The  degree  of  discretion  that  we  exercise  is  already  cumbersome 
to  many,  if  not  most,  but  we  still  continue  to  exercise  it  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  it  to  a  great  degree. 

Violence  makes  sense  in  a  story  where  it  is  needed,  as  my  con- 
temporaries have  stated,  to  make  a  dramatic  point,  and  a  number 
of  very  important  dramatic  points  were  made  in  violent  ways  just 
this  past  season.  A  number  of  pictures — Child  of  Rage  dealt  with 
child  abuse.  It  did  contain  violent  acts.  When  No  One  Would  Listen 
was  a  story  about  spousal  abuse.  Again,  points  were  made  with  vio- 
lent acts. 

There  were  any  number  of  similar  pictures  that,  again,  made 
very  significant  points.  Another  picture  which  I  am  sure  if  any  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  had  seen  the  last  20  minutes  of  it, 
there  were  numerous  violent  acts  in  it  which  were  very  difficult 
and  very  disturbing  to  watch,  but  it  was  about  the  case  that  was 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  California  stalker  statute.  It 
was  called,  I  Can  Make  You  Love  Me:  The  Stalking  of  Laura  Black. 

Now,  the  response  that  we  received  to  that  prog>*am,  because 
there  was  a  notice  posted  at  the  end  of  that  program  for  people 
who  felt  that  they  needed  more  information  about  this  area,  we 
had  overwhelming  mail  and  telephonic  response  to  this  because  it 
responded — it  touched  a  chord  with  viewers  because  this  is  a  prob- 
lem in  society  and  there  are  victims  who  didn't  know  that  laws 
were  on  the  books  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

So,  again,  was  it  a  violent  picture?  Yes.  Was  it  disturbing  to 
watch?  Yes.  But  we  did  the  best  we  could,  first  to  make  it  time  pe- 
riod appropriate.  The  acts  of  violence  took  place  in  the  last  half, 
last  45  minutes  or  last  half-hour  of  the  program,  10:30  to  11  o'clock 
Eastern  and  Pacific,  and  it  was  there  to  make  a  very  specific  and 
very  dramatic  point. 

So  in  our  meetings,  we  make  sure  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  violent  content  or  any  disturbing  content,  that  it  is  there  for 
a  positive  purpose. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Yes.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add  to  Mr. 
Tortorici  is  that  part  of  the  process  as  programmers  each  and  every 
day,  ideas  and  treatments  for  programs  are  submitted  to  us,  and 
on  a  regular  basis,  prior  to  word  one  being  written,  just  listening 
to  the  idea,  it  is  rejected  if  we  deem  it  is  inappropriate. 

We  do  that  constantly  because  as  broadcasters,  we  have  that 
awareness,  and  I  will  also  say,  bringing  new  awareness  to  the  busi- 
ness as  we  move  forward. 

We  then  have  broadcast  standards  reviewing  all  scripts,  review- 
ing rough  cuts,  reviewing  answer  prints,  and  constantly  and  con- 
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sistently  making  changes,  insisting  on  changes  before  they  go  on 
the  air. 

As  Peter  also  mentioned,  time  period  appropriate.  Scheduling 
where  this  program  goes  is  2ilso  something  that  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant to  who  watches  it,  and  now  we  also  have  this  additional  step 
of  the  parental  guidance  label. 

I  think  that  is  one  side  of  what  we  do,  but  I  also  want  to  point 
out,  and  it  is  part  of  what  Mr.  Valenti  had  indicated  that  this  con- 
ference will  be  about.  The  conference  is  not  only  to  get  an  aware- 
ness of  our  concern  over  depictions  of  violence  in  television,  but  it 
is  also  to  say  to  the  creative  community,  we  want  you  to  be 
proactive. 

We  want  you  particularly  in  the  8:00  and  9  o'clock  hour,  in  that 
hour  from  8:00  to  9:00  where  we  do  have  a  lot  of  children  watching, 
that  we  do  proactive  stories  that  can  involve  young  people  so  that 
they  understand  the  message  as  well.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
can  do  when  we  go  to  a  10  o'clock  drama  that  may  have  some  act 
of  violence. 

I  will  point  out  that  a  show  like  Law  and  Order  on  our  air,  I  al- 
ready mentioned  about  our  police  officers,  that  ranks  141st  in 
terms  of  children  who  ever  watch  that  show. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  at  10  p.m.  they  don't  watch.  They  are 
not  interested. 

Mr.  Fields.  The  chairman  is  about  to  gavel  me  off,  but  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  this  issue  is  not  conservative,  it  is  not  lib- 
eral, it  is  not  Republican,  it  is  not  Democrat,  and  last  night,  after 
reading  Mr.  Valenti's  testimony,  I  asked  myself  a  question:  Would 
there  be  a  parental  advisory  system  without  the  Television  Vio- 
lence Act?  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  no. 

If  the  chairman  had  not  assembled  this  hearing  today,  would  the 
parental  advisory  announcement  have  occurred  yesterday?  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  no.  Should  I  support  a  chip?  I  don't  know.  I  real- 
ly don't  know  right  now. 

Should  I  support  ratings?  I  don't  know,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
truthful  with  you.  I  think  August  the  2nd  and  what  happens  imme- 
diately thereafter  is  very  important. 

When  I  was  watching  Nightline  last  night  and  I  saw  in  hearings 
going  back  to  the  1950's,  1960's,  1970's  the  same  thing  being  said 
over  and  over  and  over,  I  felt  almost  a  sense  of  embarrassment  for 
this  institution,  and  I  have  watched  the  chairman  very  closely  and 
I  have  to  say  that  I  think  he  has  exercised  his  power  judiciously. 

I  don't  think  this  chairman,  and  I  know  as  a  ranking  Member, 
I  am  going  to  encourage  that  we  not  wait  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam 
on  an  issue  that  I  think  is  very  important. 

And  let  me  just  respond  just  a  little  bit  further.  Those  who  have 
said  that  this  issue  is  not  the  province  of  government,  I  think  you 
are  theoretically  and  constitutionally  correct,  but  I  think  Congress 
does  have  a  role,  and  while  you  zirgue  correctly  regarding  your  pub- 
lic responsibilities,  I  think  you  have  motivations  and  incentives 
that  are  far  different  from  us  as  elected  representatives. 

You  have  got  to  make  a  profit.  You  have  got  to  compete  virtually 
with  everyone  at  this  table,  whereas  we  are  trustees  and  we  have 
to  look  at  this  country  in  a  micro  sense,  and  I  hope  that  we  look 
at  this  country  with  a  detached  perspective.  And  our  profit  comes 
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from  knowing  that  we  have  represented  our  constituents,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  our  constituents  are  concerned,  and  I  hope 
at  your  meeting  on  August  the  2nd  you  are  going  to  invite  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  invite  some  of  our  staff, 
and  not  to  look  over  your  shoulder  or  to  come  in  and  play  the  role 
of  a  heavy,  but  I  think  we  can  play  a  constructive  role  and  I  think 
we  can  be  cooperative. 

This  issue  is  very  important  and  those  of  you  who  follow  this 
committee  know  formally  I  don't  enter  into  this  type  of  monologue, 
but  I  think  it  is  that  important  and  I  want  you  to  know  it  is  bipar- 
tisan. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman's  time  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say  first  I  am  extremely  encouraged  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Houston,  and  I  agree  with  everything 
that  he  said.  I  think  he  was  working  his  way  around  to  the  first 
observation  that  I  wanted  to  make  and  that  is  the  great  impatience 
that  I  have  begun  to  feel  with  this  whole  process  and  particularly 
this  talk  of  conferences  and  all  that  business. 

The  bottom  line,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  to  our 
guests  here,  is  that  you  all  have  an  obligation,  and  it  is  your  first 
obligation,  to  maximize  value  for  your  shareholders. 

Jack  Valenti  talked  about  giving  his  word,  but  you  have  already 
given  your  word.  You  gave  your  word  to  the  members  of  your  asso- 
ciation that  you  would  help  them  maximize  value  for  their  share- 
holders, and  that  is  the  same  word  you  guys  have  given  to  your 
folks  that  you  work  for,  and  that  is  your  first  obligation. 

You  are  not  here  today  to  talk  about  your  deep  feelings  that  ap- 
parently some  of  you  have  now  gotten  about  this  whole  issue.  You 
are  here  basically  to  keep  us  from  acting  in  a  way  that  might  get 
in  the  way  of  your  maximizing  profits  for  your  shareholders. 

That  is  the  bottom  line.  That  is  your  obligation  in  our  capitalist 
system,  and  I  think  it  is  totally  naive  of  this  committee  to  continue 
operating  on  the  basis  that  just  out  of  sheer  goodwill  you  guys  are 
going  to  do  something. 

First  of  all.  you  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  and  you  haven't 
done  it.  I  am  glad  you  finally  have  kids  because  you  appear  to  be 
showing  some  social  conscience  about  this,  but  I  seriously  doubt  if 
that  is  the  major  factor  I  hear. 

You  are  telling  us  basically  you  want  us  to  leave  the  problem  for 
you.  At  the  same  time  you  come  before  us  and  say  you  don't  agree 
that  violence  in  society  is  being  caused  by  violence  on  the  tele- 
vision. Why  don't  we  wake  up  and  recognize  that? 

What  the  public  wants  is  not  to  have  to  get  up  every  day  and 
edit  the  day's  television  for  the  kids  or  for  themselves,  and  what 
the  public  also  wants  is  for  other  adults,  not  just  kids,  not  to  get 
a  steady  diet  of  violence  on  television  as  well. 

And  my  view  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  see  any  significant 
change  in  this  area  until  you  recognize  that  the  same  thing  that 
keeps  X-rated  sex  off  television  should  be  used  to  keep  violence  off 
television  as  well.  And  I  think  that  means  basically  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  say  it  is  going  to  become  a  standard  by  which  we 
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judge  whether  or  not  you  and  your  affiliates  get  their  licenses  re- 
newed, a  standard  by  which  we  judge  whether  or  not  you  fellows 
are  going  to  be  able  to  continue  doing  business  as  networks. 

I  want  to  emphasize  also  that  no  one  is  saying  that  violence 
which  is  depicted  in  order  to  promote  a  nonviolent  message  should 
be  banned.  You  keep  going  back  to  that.  That  is  a  straw  man.  I 
urge  you  to  stop  setting  it  up  and  knocking  it  down.  Nobody  has 
proposed  that;  nobody  wants  to. 

Everybody  recognizes  that  sometimes  violence  needs  to  be  in  a 
show.  But  I  am  not  talking  about  that  kind  of  violence  and  neither 
is  anybody  else. 

I  remember  the  name  of  that  show,  Mr.  Murphy.  It  was  called 
Double  Edge  or  something  to  that  effect.  It  was  about  3  or  4  weeks 
ago  and  one  of  you  three  fellows  approved  it  being  on  television. 
Does  it  ring  a  bell?  It  was  a  TV  movie. 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Bryant.  It  involved  a  policewoman  who  was  sort  of  the  good 
side  of  a  bad  twin.  It  was  about  a  hit  woman  and  she  was  out  kill- 
ing everybody.  Now,  I  watched  while  this  lady  shot  people  with  a 
gun.  Everybody  who  got  in  her  way,  she  killed.  She  thrust  a  knife 
into  the  heart  of  a  person.  She  threw  an  old  woman  over  the  side 
of  the  stairs.  We  got  to  see  her  as  she  was  sprawled  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.  That  was  3  weeks  ago. 

Today  you  are  here  sajdng  "I  have  gotten  religion."  You  are  going 
to  do  these  great  things.  You  announced  yesterday  you  are  going 
to  have  a  new  standard  and  so  forth.  I  just  raise  that,  I  think,  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are  really  doing  here  today  is  you 
guys  are  trying  to  cut  your  losses,  minimize  damage,  keep  us  out 
of  your  hair  and  we  ought  to  recognize  that  is  basically  what  you 
are  hired  to  do,  and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  are  hired  to  do,  and 
that  is  legislate  and  deal  with  this  problem  now  and  stop  pussy- 
footing around  about  it. 

Mr.  Tortorici,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
you  are  here  today  advocating  what  you  are  advocating  if  3  weeks 
ago  you  approved  putting  a  show  like  Double  Edge  on  the  tele- 
vision at  prime  time,  which  I  happened  to  watch. 

Mr.  Tortorici.  First  of  all,  it  was  a  rebroadcast  of  a  picture  that 
had  aired  2  years  ago.  When  it  aired  2  years  ago,  it  had  a  very 
large  audience  there  on  a  Sunday  night.  It  aired  at  9  o'clock  East- 
ern and  Pacific  time. 

It  had  an  adult  audience,  not  a  children's  audience,  and  again, 
we  aired  it  in  the  same  time  period,  at  9  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  night 
where  there  was  no  children's  audience  intended. 

Violence  in  that  picture,  those  violent  acts  did  occur  but  they 
were  not  graphically  depicted. 

Mr.  Bryant.  What  do  you  describe  as  graphically  depicted?  This 
lady  solved  her  problems  by  pulling  out  a  gun  and  shooting  people, 
people  close  to  her,  in  one  case  her  lover. 

Mr.  Tortorici.  And  she  was  ultimately  caught  and  apprehended 
and  the  mystery  was  solved.  We  did  not  glorify  the  dark  side  of  this 
evil  twin.  The  story  was  basically  just  the  moral  dilemma  of  good 
versus  evil  with  good  triumphing  over  evil.  This  time  the  story- 
teller decided  to  tell  it  within  the  two  sides  of  the  same  person. 
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I  am  not  going  to  try  to  try  to  defend  this  as  great  art,  as  Shake- 
spearean drama.  It  was  commercial  drama  but  it  did  not  advocate 
evil  over  good.  It  advocated  good  over  evil.  It  did  not  show  blood 
and  gore.  It  did  not  show  bullet  ridden  corpses.  It  did  not  show  any 
of  the  graphic  depictions  of  violence  that  would  have  occurred  in 
an  R-rated  movie  or  even  in  a  PG-13  rated  movie. 

Mr,  Bryant.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  on  the  air  now  in  view 
of  your  new  attitude  at  this  table?  Will  it  be  on  the  air  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be  on  the 
air  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question.  Whether  or 
not  it  would  have  an  advisory,  I  would  say  it  probably  would  have 
an  advisory. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Are  you  telling  us  that  as  long  as  the  outcome  is 
that  the  villain  gets  caught  and  something  bad  happens  to  the  vil- 
lain, that  it  is  OK  to  put  the  violence  on  the  air? 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am  saying  that  is  an 
ingredient  to  the  story  telling  and  glorifying  violence,  the  question 
is  whether  or  not,  what  is  the  ultimate  message  of  the  story.  I 
think  that  is  an  important  component  and  an  important  part  of  the 
ultimate  message  of  the  story.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  only  part, 
the  fact  that  a  good  guy  wins  in  a  violent  confrontation,  but  that 
the  violence  itself  is  glorified  and  the  consequences  are  ignored  is 
wrong, 

Mr,  Bryant.  So  if  in  a  show  like  that  where  at  the  end  the  vil- 
lain gets  it,  and  in  a  show  like  that  we  saw  her  stick  a  knife  in 
a  guy's  heart,  but  you  didn't  focus  and  watch  the  blood  run  out  of 
his  nostrils,  she  just  stuck  the  knife  in  the  heart,  then  that  show 
is  going  to  be  pretty  much  all  right? 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  examine  issues  of  violence,  that  we  have  to  pay 
more  attention  to  graphic  depictions  of  the  consequence  of  violence. 
If  in  a  story  we  do  not  show  that  violent  acts  have  horrible  con- 
sequences, then  I  think  we  are  being  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Any  violent  act  has  a  horrible  consequence  to  the 
victim  of  the  violence.  The  seven  victims,  for  them  it  was  horrible, 

Mr,  TORTORICI,  There  are  also  horrible  consequences  to  the  unin- 
tended victims  of  violence  and  that  is  something  that  we  also  need 
to  show  and  demonstrate  our  concern  about, 

Mr.  Bryant.  After  2  hours  of  a  beautiful  woman  living  a  jet  set 
existence  by  killing  everybody  who  came  into  her  path,  at  the  end 
she  finally  met  a  deadly  result.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  little  bit 
of  punishment  that  came  to  her  in  the  end  didn't  justify  seven  acts 
of  violence  which  I  saw  after  I  tuned  in  to  that  show,  and  you  are 
basically  saying  that  it  might, 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  Well,  again,  I  am  not  going  to  defend  it  as  the 
greatest  movie  ever  made,  but,  again,  I  think  it  was  responsible  in 
the  message  that  it  ultimately  conveyed.  We  can  differ  over  wheth- 
er or  not  every  frame  of  the  film  was  responsible  in  the  way  it  was 
compiled,  but,  again,  that  is 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  think  your  answer  demonstrates  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Littlefield,  in  an  interview  yesterday  on  CNN  you  stated  that 
the  program,  Ambush  in  Waco,  may  not  have  received  a  violent 
warning  because  it  was  a  news  program.  I  think  that 
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Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  That  is  not  accurate,  Mr.  Bryant.  I  didn't  say 
that. 

Mr.  Bryant.  You  didn't?  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  No.  I  was  being  askea  about  Waco  and  they 
showed  a  clip  from  it  and  what  I  said  is,  is  that  this  is  based  on 
a  true  story  and  I  said,  in  fact,  the  elements  that  were  dramatized 
in  that  film,  many  are  very  much  the  same  elements  that  appeared 
all  over  CNN  and  probably  reported  on  by  that  very  reporter  who 
was  interviewing  me. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Would  Ambush  in  Waco,  that  kind  of  program,  re- 
ceive a  parental  warning? 

Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  Let  me  make  a  few  comments  about  that  first. 
First  of  all,  the  only  acts  of  violence  that  appeared  in  that  particu- 
lar movie  of  the  week  came  at  10:45  and  later  in  the  evening  in 
any  time  zone,  and  that  is  a  picture  that  essentially  is  a  warning 
that  these  maniacal  leaders  exist,  much  in  the  same  way  that  there 
was  a  warning  when  we  did  the  multiple  Emmy  Award  winning 
mini-series  Holocaust,  and  we  are  pleased  to  put  that  program  on 
the  air. 

It  was  the  highest  rated  movie  in  May,  made-for-television 
movie,  and,  again,  I  point  to  any  graphic — any  violence  that  was 
in  that  came  at  that  hour. 

Now,  under  the  new  plan  that  we  have  now  adopted,  we  would 
have  to  go  back  with  our  broadcast  standards  and  look  at  every 
single  frame  of  that  film  to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  Bryant.  You  have  already  seen  the  film.  So  what  is  your  an- 
swer? 

Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  I  have  already  seen  the  film,  yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Bryant.  You  are  the  boss.  Would  you  put  this  warning  on 
it  or  not? 

Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  I  would  say  that  film  probably  does  not  need 
that  label.  However,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  the  boss  in  this, 
that  the  broadcast  standards  operation  functions  independently  of 
the  head  of  the  entertainment  division,  that  they  make  that  deter- 
mination and  it  is  important  to  our  corporation  that  they  have  that 
power  and  control  over  the  product. 

Mr.  Bryant.  So  if  we  have  another  hearing  in  2  years  and  we 
are  not  satisfied  and  we  call  you  back  here,  we  can't  hold  you  re- 
sponsible for  an3rthing  you  have  said  because  the  other  group  that 
you  just  referred  to  is  going  to  be  making  the  decisions;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  right  at  all.  I  will  also 
tell  you  that  the  producers  presented  to  us  doing  a  sequel  to  the 
Waco  story.  If  you  know  the  film  at  all,  it  ended  with  the  initial 
confrontation  between  the  law  enforcement  officials  and  the  Branch 
Davidians. 

That  was  the  end,  and  then  there  was  a  much  further  story  that 
was  carried  throughout  the  news  for  many,  many  weeks. 

We  felt  that  would  be,  well,  probably  a  very  successful  rating,  we 
felt  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  even  develop  that  film  based 
upon  the  kinds  of  discussions  that  we  have  had  here. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Let  me  just  ask  you  this  question.  Mr.  Vradenburg, 
you  were  perhaps  the  most  plain  about  this  but  everyone  else  re- 
ferred to  it  as  well.  If  you  don't  really  think  that  violence  on  TV 
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has  much  to  do  with  violence  in  society,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  did 
you  decide  to  have  this  meeting  and  come  out  with  these  parental 
warnings? 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Congressman,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  improve  the  level  of  information  we  are  giving  to  par- 
ents to  empower  them  to  make  those  choices. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  important?  If  it  is  not  caus- 
ing violent  behavior  in  society,  why  is  it  important? 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  Because  I  think  parents  are  registering  their 
concerns  with  us  that  they  are  not  aware,  sometimes,  of  the — in 
advance  of  the  character  of  the  programs  that  they  see  on  tele- 
vision, particularly  with  respect  to  a  made-for-TV  product. 

As  a  consequence,  I  think  it  is  a  responsible  act  on  our  behalf 
to  try  to  give  them  advanced  warning. 

Mr,  Bryant.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  worried  about  their  kids 
seeing  violence  on  TV? 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  I  think  they  are  worried  because  sometimes  it 
scares  kids,  sometimes  has  other  effects  on  kids,  not  necessarily 
leading  to  aggressive  behavior,  just  because  they  don't  want — they 
make  those  choices  for  their  kids. 

They  think  they  ought  to  be  empowered  to  do  that.  I  think  they 
are  right  to  be  empowered  to  do  that  and  we  are  helping  them  be 
empowered  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  have  to  say  that  is  the  most  disingenuous  answer 
I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentlelady  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Gentlemen,  I  just  have  a  couple  of 
quick  questions.  One  is,  who  will  be  on  these  panels  that  will  be 
deciding  what  is  violent  and  what  is  not  violent  in  your  program- 
ming? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  ought  to  answer  that,  I  guess.  For  everybody  at 
the  network  it  is  the  standards  and  practices  department  that  all 
the  networks  have,  and  the  people  that  are  on  that  are — just  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  might  imagine  I  have  been  visiting  with  them 
a  little  more  lately  than  I  have  in  the  past,  and  the  people  on  that 
are  former  teachers  and  sociologists  and  Ph.D.s  that  are  interested 
in  child  welfare  and  they  are,  like  Warren  said,  empowered  to  spe- 
cifically rate  all  the  shows. 

They  review — review  everything  that  goes  on  the  network.  All 
the  scripts.  Obviously  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  review  the  comedies  and 
things  like  that.  But  they  know  the  shows  they  really  have  to  zero 
in  on.  They  look  at  the  movies  of  the  week,  the  original  script,  com- 
ment on  it,  say  these  things  are  not  appropriate  to  over  the  air  tel- 
evision and  make  modifications  so. 

So  the  people  that  do  it  are  professional  in  this  area  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  same  for  the  other  networks  as  well. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea  to  get  some  parents  on  there,  and  I  know  the  implication 
of  what  you  said  is  that  there  are  teachers,  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  I  think  that 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  probably  are  all  parents. 
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Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  But  it  would  be  a  good  idea  espe- 
cially to  get  some  parents  on  there  who  have  children  who  are 
young  who  are  dealing  with  these  issues  in  today's  market. 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  mean  people  that  are  not  working  for  the  com- 
pany, you  mean  an  outside  panel,  for  instance? 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  a  good  idea.  It  would  take  them  a  lot  of  time, 
but  it  is  something  to  consider. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  think  it  would  be  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  And  some  kind  of  consumer  outside 
group  to  do  that. 

The  other  question  that  I  have  is,  is  there  anything  that  you  can 
do  with  regard  to  the  promos,  the  trailers?  This  is  something,  that 
30  second  or  a  minute  that  we  see  so  quickly  on  television,  which 
I  am  sure  is  not  going  to  be  labeled. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No.  In  the  future,  any  show — I  think  I  can  say  this 
correctly — any  show  we  are  going  to  put  a  parental  advisory  on  will 
be  imposed  because  we  think  it  would  have  some  violence  on  it,  we 
want  to  alert  the  parents  to. 

All  those  promos,  when  the  promos  are  on,  will  have  the  same 
parental  advisory  on,  and  if  a  promo  for  one  of  those  shows  is  on 
in  a  time  where  children  are  watching,  it  will  not  show  any  vio- 
lence at  all.  It  will  have  the  parental  advisory  but  it  will  say — it 
will  show  part  of  the  story  or  something  like  that  but  it  won't  show 
any  violence. 

I  think  that  is  the  plan  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  on  your  previous 
question  about  actually  who  are  we  using  in  these  broadcast  stand- 
ards departments,  that  certainly  for  NBC,  and  I  believe  probably 
for  the  other  networks  as  well,  we,  on  a  regular  basis,  go  outside 
our  company  to  social  researchers,  to  psychologists  and  a  number 
of  other  research  foundations  to  say  we  are  dealing  with  a  complex 
issue  here,  we  need  more  data,  we  need  more  information,  and,  in 
fact,  please  look  specifically  at  this  product. 

That  is  something  we  do  on  a  regular  basis.  It  is  not  always  just 
relying  on  the  insular  group,  perhaps,  from  an  individual  company. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Littlefield,  what  about  the 
promos?  It  is  something  that  concerns  me  because  we  watch  these 
little  snippets  and  you  know  how  effective  commercials  and  promos 
can  be. 

Will  your  network  also  make  sure  that  in  the  promos  and  the 
trailers  for  movies,  the  reason  we  want  children — ^you  want  any- 
body to  watch  these  things  is  because  you  can  see  in  this  very  short 
period  of  time  a  touchdown,  something  that  is  very  appealing,  and 
you  know  that  we  have  learned,  our  response  has  been  that  vio- 
lence, or  that  wonderful  picture,  is  appealing. 

Can  we  be  assured  that  kind  of  action,  that  activity  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  promos? 

Mr.  Littlefield.  As  Tom  Murphy  just  stated,  clearly  when  we 
have  the  parental  guidance  label,  that  will  be  in  all  promotion.  I 
will  also  tell  you  that  we  will  have  full  representation  at  the  Au- 
gust 2nd  conference  by  the  promotion  organization. 
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We  are  not  treating  them  as  a  separate  appendage  from  the  or- 
ganization. They  will  be  John  Miller,  who  is  our  executive  vice 
president  of  advertising,  and  promotion  will  be  a  speaker  and  will 
be  a  full  participant  with  his  department  in  the  August  2nd  con- 
ference. We  don't  intend  to  go  forward  with  new  glasses  and  just 
ignore  this  entire  area. 

Ms,  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentlelady's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  Oxley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  referred  in  my  opening 
comments  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  today,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  return  to  that  and  maybe  ask  a  few  questions 
based  on  that. 

Mr.  Andrews,  in  his  column,  states  the  reason  that  there  is  some 
cheering  up  here  on  the  Hill  is  because  the  broadcasters  and  their 
advertisers  share  a  political  secret.  The  threats  in  terms  of  govern- 
ment intervention  were  always  hollow. 

Lawmakers  have  circulated  several  proposals  that  would  have 
given  parents  more  power  to  block  out  violent  shows,  but  those  pro- 
posals had  little  chance  of  overcoming  the  lobbying  power  of  the  en- 
tertainment industry. 

Indeed  the  networks  were  more  fearful  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
bad  publicity  than  actual  legislation. 

What  about  that?  Let  me  ask  the  networks.  Jack  Valenti  here  is 
a  well  respected  representative  of  his  industry.  He  is  a  lobbyist, 
makes  no  bones  about  it.  He  is  very  effective  at  it.  There  are  those 
in  the  networks  that  appear  to  convey  that  somehow  the  networks 
are  not  ever  engaged  in  lobbying;  that  would  be  below  them. 

But  there  are  some  inferences  that  in  fact  the  networks  do  lobby, 
and  I  don't  want  to  put  a  negative  aspect  on  that.  I  just  think  it 
is  somewhat  hypocritical  of  the  networks  to  give  the  inference  to 
the  public,  mainly  through  their  news  departments,  that  the  bad 
guys  engage  in  lobbying,  the  opponents  of  broadcasters,  but  the 
broadcasters  somehow  don't  do  that. 

It  seems  to  be  a  bit  disingenuous  and  certainly  misleading  if  the 
public  is  given  that  kind  of  perception. 

I  don't  have  any  objections  to  the  networks  coming  in  and  giving 
their  story  to  me.  That  is  what  they  do.  I  mean,  they  ought  to  do 
that.  They  ought  to  have  a  right  to  do  that.  They  are  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment,  make  an  argument  that  the  V-chip  is  not 
adequate  or  it  wouldn't  work.  That  is  what  their  role  is. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  perceived  inability  to  deal  with  the 
issues  directly  as  some  of  these  people  do  outwardly  is  a  bit  mis- 
leading to  the  public. 

Mr.  Murphy,  you  want  to  start  on  that? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I  certainly  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 
Chairman  Markey  has  seen  me  so  many  times  that  he  would  have 
to  think  that  I  am  some  form  of  lobbyist.  As  far  as  Jack  Valenti 
is  concerned,  I  have  lobbied  against  him  for  the  last  8  years  and 
I  want  you  to  know  I  am  zero  for  eight. 

I  am  down  here  all  the  time  for  the  last  40  years  either  seeing 
the  FCC  or  seeing  Members  of  Congress  and  trying  to  present  our 
case,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  networks — I  am  not  so  sure  how 
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effective  we  have  been,  but  certainly  I  consider  that  part  of  the 
American  process  and  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  there 
is  anjrthing  that  we  look  down  at  all  as  far  as  lobbyists. ' 

We  frankly  have  to  protect  our  position  and  that  is  what  part  of 
my  responsibilities  and  my  job  is. 

I  don't  know  whether  anyone  else  would  like  to  comment  on  it, 
but  I  would  hope  that  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  chairman  and 
a  number  of  members  of  this  committee  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
coming  down  here  to  again  introduce  myself  and  what  we  do,  and 
make  some  connection  one-to-one  and  as  a  group  so  that  the  mys- 
teries of  television  would  be  less  mysterious  and  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  open  a  dialogue. 

That  was  something  that  was  not  just  an  individual  effort  on  my 
part,  but  part  of  an  overall  recognition  on  CBS'  part  which  has 
been  ongoing,  that  this  is  an  important  part  of  our  business,  that 
we  are  in  a  quasi  public  office  ourselves  because  of  the  contact  that 
we  have  with  the  incredible  number  of  American  people  that  we 
deal  with  on  a  daily  basis  and  that  we  need  to  be  part  of  this  dia- 
logue. 

So  there  has  been  absolutely  no  feeling  on  our  part  that  we  are 
above  it  all,  but  rather  that  we  are  certainly  a  part  of  the  process. 

During  this  particular  time  in  our  business,  we  are  embarking 
upon  any  number  of  new  and  different  directions  that  none  of  us 
are  really  clear  about,  both  technologically  as  well  as  where  pro- 
gram interests  will  come  and  go  from,  and  we  recognize  that  be- 
cause these  are  unchartered  waters  that  we  need  to  discuss  these 
issues  together  so  that,  I  think,  the  relationship  between  broad- 
casters and  our  particular  company  in  Washington  has  never  been 
more  acknowledged. 

So,  again,  where  that  perception  might  come  from  for  this  par- 
ticular reporter,  I  am  not  sure,  but  from  our  very  public  posture, 
this  is  again  a  very  open  relationship. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Let  me  ask  each  one  of  the  networks  to  comment  on 
the  statement  that  came  yesterday  and  the  statement  is,  "We  can- 
not allow  broadcast  television  to  become  barren  of  dramatic  excite- 
ment. We  cannot  participate  in  a  process  that,  while  well  intended, 
condemns  advertiser  supported  television  to  such  bland  fare  that  it 
would  forsake  a  higher,  more  sophisticated  level  of  dramatic  con- 
flict." 

I  am  a  lawyer  but  I  am  not  sure  I  know  what  that  means.  Could 
you  help  me  with  that?  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  I  think  it  was  my  boss  who  said  it  so  I  probably 
should  try  to  interpret  it.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  been  very  concerned  about  during  these  hearings  is  that  the 
word  "violence"  is  one  that  causes  immediate  reaction  to  anyone 
who  is  part  of  the  dialogue,  and  there  has  been  violence  in  story 
telling  as  far  back  as  the  ancient  Greeks  are  concerned,  but  the 
question  is,  how  do  we  effectively  deal  with  violence  in  story  tell- 
ing? 

What  we  have  been  concerned  with  is  a  blanket  condemnation  of 
anything  that  has  anything  to  do  with  violence  in  a  theme  or  story 
so  that,  again,  people  would  not  have  the  access  to  story  telling 
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that  has  violence  as  part  of  its — as  part  of  its  context,  as  part  of 
its  message,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  these  discussions 
have  helped  to  focus  upon  is,  again,  the  use  of  violence,  how  it  is 
depicted  and  what  its  consequence  is  within  the  story,  and  I  think 
what  we  are  afraid  of  is  that  because  of  whether  it  is  a  rating  sys- 
tem or  anything  else  that  labels  violence,  it  encourages  advertisers, 
it  encourages  people  who  are  not  willing  to  examine  the  issue  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  to  just  make  one  decision  and  say  that  any- 
thing that  has  anything  to  do  with  violence,  I  am  not  going  to 
watch  and  I  am  not  going  to  permit  access  to,  and  in  the  process 
of  doing  that,  we  would  block  out  any  number  of  very  important, 
very  significant  pieces  of  artistic  work,  whether  it  is  Lonesome 
Dove  or  any  number  of  the  other  movies  for  television  that  we 
talked  about. 

And,  no,  not  every  one  of  them  has  accomplished  that  kind  of  so- 
cial consequence  and  those  are  the  ones  that  we  are  going  to  be  ex- 
amining most  carefully.  But  I  think  what  we  have  been  afraid  of 
is  that  because  anything  has  a  violent  act  in  the  body  of  its  story, 
that  will  be  an  excuse  to  not  have  it  carried,  not  have  it  supported, 
and  in  particular  on  advertiser-supported  television. 

The  thing  we  worry  about  is,  again,  we  are  funded  indirectly  by 
the  public.  We  are  funded  through  advertising.  Are  we  saying  that 
it  is  OK  for  the  public  to  buy  violence  on  their  own,  that  is  OK, 
that  is  fine,  whether  it  is  on  cable  or  in  the  movie  theater  but  it 
is  not  OK  for  acceptable  violence  to  be  broadcast  because  advertis- 
ers are  afraid  to  be  associated  with  it?  That  is  the  kind  of  dichot- 
omy we  worry  about. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  There  is  a  big  difference  obviously  between  a  broad- 
cast network  show  that  comes  into  virtually  every  home  in  the 
country  that — and  a  difference  in  going  out  to  a  movie  where  you 
make  a  particular  decision  to  do  so,  whether  you  take  your  kids  or 
not  or  the  like,  and  indeed  whether  you  subscribe  to  cable  and  if 
you  do  indeed  subscribe  to  cable,  whether  you  subscribe  to  particu- 
lar premium  channels  that  carries  that,  you  make  that  decision  in 
the  marketplace. 

I  would  submit  that  the  parent  in  many  ways  today  doesn't  have 
that  ability.  The  parent  is  out  of  the  house.  The  kids  have  got  con- 
trol of  the  TV  set.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  are  watching 
what  you  put  on  television,  and  the  realistic  part  of  this  is  that  you 
have  got  to  combine  some  rating  system  with  empowering  the  par- 
ent, and,  again,  we  are  talking  now  about  what  kids  can  see,  em- 
powering the  parent  to  determine  what  his  child  should  or  should 
not  see,  short  of  simply  turning  off  the  television  set,  and  assuming 
that  the  parent  is  not  going  to  be  there  to  turn  off  that  television 
set,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  give  that  parent  the  ability  to 
determine  what  his  child  should  watch. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  as  long  as 

Mr.  OxLEY.  But  you  seem  to  be  arguing  against  the  concept  that 
we  heard  from  Mr.  Hewitt  which  would  empower  the  parents  ulti- 
mately to  determine  what  kind  of  fare  his  kid  can  watch. 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  I  am  worried  about  the  system  of  implementa- 
tion. I  am  not  arguing  against  the  concept. 
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Mr.  OxLEY.  What  you  are  worried  about,  I  would  submit,  is 
enough  parents  determining  that  they  don't  want  their  kids  watch- 
ing violence  on  television  affecting  the  bottom  line  of  the  network. 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  No,  I  am  not.  The  point  I  would  like  to  make  in 
response  to  the  question  is  that  out  of  all  of  those  people  that  you 
talked  about,  we  are  the  only  ones  who  do  edit  movies. 

We  are  the  only  ones  who  do  have  standards  and  practices.  We 
are  the  only  ones  who  do  have  guidelines  that  deal  with  violence 
because  we  are  the  only  ones  that  go  into  a  home  uninvited  so  to 
speak  because  we  are  broadcasters. 

Out  of  all  of  the  other  purveyors  of  entertainment,  we  are  the 
only  ones  to  exercise  that  discretion.  Will  we  do  a  better  job  of  ex- 
ercising that  discretion?  The  answer  is  absolutely  yes. 

Are  we  worried  about  people  indiscriminately  turning  off  good 
programming  because  it  has  been  labeled  by  someone?  Yes,  we  are 
worried  about  it  being  indiscriminate,  labeled  by  us,  labeled  by 
anyone. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  You  label  it  and  assuming  that  your  industry  makes 
those  decisions,  then  what  is  wrong  with  the  parent  being  able  to 
rely  on  your  decisions  as  to  the  amount  of  violence  and  making 
that  determination  in  the  marketplace?  It  seems  to  me  it  works 
perfectly. 

Mr.  TORTORICI.  Nothing.  We  support  that.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  implementation.  It  is  just  a  question  of  what  is  a  system  that 
allows  the  parent  to  exercise  that. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  You  already  showed  us  the  technology  exists  and  the 
chairman  spoke  eloquently  of  that  earlier.  So  the  technology  is 
there  and  I  just  question  the  will  of  the  networks  to  try  to  work 
with  us  to  implement  that. 

Now,  I  just — I  want  to  see  what  happens  after  August  the  2nd, 
what  the  next  chapter  is  in  this,  in  this  morality  play,  and  I  guess 
we  will  wait  to  see  what  happens,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  M/iJiKEY.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  just  follow  up  on  what  the — my  colleague  from  Ohio  was  get- 
ting to,  really  bottom  line  what  we  are  talking  about  is  whether 
parents  are  going  to  be  asked  to  go  through  this  type  of  TV  guide 
magazine  weekly  presumably  and  go  through  all  these  countless 
programs  and  decide  on  an  individual  basis  which  ones  they  are 
going  to  mechanically  block  out. 

That  is  what  you  gentlemen  are  suggesting  is  really  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

The  problem,  of  course,  we  have  is  that  many  parents  in  this 
country  can  barely  set  their  VCR's  and  this  is  a  very  intimidating 
mechanical  task  that  you  are  asking  them  to  undertake,  and  what 
the  chairman  of  course  is  suggesting  is,  instead  of  paging  through 
the  TV  Guide  every  week  and  trying  to  guess  which  programs  they 
would  block  out  and  which  ones  they  wouldn't,  what  the  chairman 
is  suggesting  is  that  we  would  just  say,  all  those  programs  that 
have  a  rating  of  V  perhaps  will  be  blocked  out. 
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And  then  the  parents  could  come  back  and  say,  well,  let's  look 
at  the  V  and  make  a  decision  individually  on  which  ones  they 
might  want  to  allow  to  be  entered  in  their  living  rooms  and  viewed 
in  their  living  rooms.  What  is  so  wrong  with  that? 

I  mean,  does  it  really  make  sense  for  us  to  ask  all  the  parents 
in  America  to  thumb  through  the  TV  Guide  and  individually  block 
out  literally  dozens  of  programs  every  week?  Isn't  that  a  bit  intimi- 
dating task  to  ask  our  parents  all  across  the  country  to  undertake? 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  again.  I  mean,  this  is  really 
what  we  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Tortorici  and  Mr.  Murphy  and  all 
the  rest  of  you  for  that  matter.  I  mean,  you  are  not  convincing  me 
that  it  isn't  a  good  idea  for  us  to  have  in  place  a  system  that  will 
enable  our  parents  to  just  say,  I  don't  want  violence  in  my  living 
room,  period,  exclamation  point,  end  of  discussion. 

Mr.  LlTTLEFlELD.  What  we  are  saying 

Mr.  Slattery.  Then  if  I  decide  that  I  want  to  watch  Lonesome 
Dove,  which  I  did  and  I  thought  it  was  a  great  program,  then  I  can 
make  the  decision  that  we  will  watch  Lonesome  Dove  or  whatever 
else  may  be  offered. 

But  what  is  wrong  with  us  having  the  ability  to  just  say,  I  don't 
want  violence  in  my  living  room  for  my  8-year-old  or  my  11-year- 
old  or  my  14-year-  old.  Tell  me  again.  You  haven't  convinced  me. 

Mr.  LlTTLEFlELD.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do  not  want  all 
that  programming  lumped  together  into  one  category.  That  does 
not  discriminate. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Let's  talk  about  a  more  sophisticated  rating  sys- 
tem somehow  and  what  we  are  envisioning — let  me  make  this  per- 
fectly clear.  I  am  not  advocating  censorship  or  interfering  with  your 
First  Amendment  rights  of  freedom  of  expression.  All  I  am  advocat- 
ing is  that,  as  a  parent,  I  want  to  have  some  foreknowledge  of  what 
is  going  to  be  on  my  television  screen  that  evening  in  my  living 
room,  whether  I  am  in  my  den  or  whether  I  am  in  my  living  room, 
or  wherever  I  am.  I  want  to  know  what  is  coming  into  my  living 
room  through  this  powerful  medium  we  call  television. 

Mr.  LlTTLEFlELD.  I  would  like  to  introduce  one  piece  of  informa- 
tion. I  am  holding  a  program  demo  ranking  for  the  NBC  television 
network  for  the  month  of  May,  the  May  sweeps,  and  it  is  the  pro- 
gram ranking  for  kids  2  to  11.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  what 
are  children  watching.  And  I  will  read  off  the  shows  based  upon 
the  highest  ranking  on  down.  Cheers  special,  Cheers,  Blossom, 
Fresh  Prince,  Fresh  Prince,  Blossom,  Blossom,  Blossom — they  like 
it — Fresh  Prince,  Saved  By  the  Bell  special,  Cheers,  Cheers, 
Cheers,  NBC  movie,  Fried  Green  Tomatoes. 

These  are  the  programs  in  demographic  ranking  of  children  2  to 
11  that  they  are  watching  on  television 

Mr.  Slattery.  Let's  get  back  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
effectively 

Mr.  LlTTLEFlELD  [continuing].  — ^What  are  the  children  watching 
and  how  should  they  be  supervised.  And  I  think  that  is  relevant. 

Mr.  Slattery.  That  is  my  point.  What  you  are  asking  us  to  do 
is  thumb  through  this  magazine — I  mean,  this  is  impossible  to  ask 
the  American  parents  to  do  this — and  start  individually  X'ing  out 
those  programs  they  don't  want  to  view  on  their  televisions. 
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And  what  the  chairman  and  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  table 
are  suggesting  is  that  we  should  have  the  ability  to  punch  out  all 
the  violence  and  then  come  back  and  selectively  decide  which  vio- 
lence we  want  to  watch. 

Now,  I  understand  that  creates  a  problem  in  terms  of  how  you 
label  your  programming.  You've  made  that  point.  I  understand 
very  clearly,  also,  that  if  you  label  a  lot  of  things  as  being  violent, 
you  will  have  advertisers  flee  from  you.  I  understand  that.  I  under- 
stand that  is  going  to  cost  you  millions  of  dollars.  And  let's  not 
deny  that.  That  is  really  what  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Now,  what  we  have  to  do  then  is  come  up  with  a  more  sophisti- 
cated way  of  dealing  with  this  so  that  perhaps  you,  in  this  trial  pe- 
riod as  the  determiner  of  what  violence  is,  good  violence,  and  what 
is  bad  violence,  you  are  going  to  make  that  decision.  We  will  review 
that  after  a  while  and  see  how  you  are  doing  with  that. 

Perhaps,  in  that  context,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  more  so- 
phisticated in  determining  the  violence  we  saw  in  Lonesome  Dove 
versus  the  violence  we  saw  in  the  thing  about  Waco  or  Murder  in 
the  Heartland  or  others  that  have  been  on  television.  Cannot  we 
see  that  we  are  more  sophisticated  in  this  process,  is  what  I  am 
asking  you,  of  developing  a  rating. 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  I  do  think  there  are  probably  sophisticated, 
easy-to-use,  discriminating  technologies  that  will  allow  program-by- 
program  selection  or  a  channel  block-out  capability.  You  looked  at 
AJBC  and  I  think  you  would  see  the  same  thing  on  NBC  and  CBS. 
There  are  only  a  few  programs  on  there  in  which  there  is  the  pa- 
rental issue,  and  the  made-for-television  movie  night. 

But  by  and  large,  if  you  had  an  easy-to-use  program  selector,  you 
could  go  through  and  decide,  if  you  were  a  parent.  Blossom,  that 
is  OK;  Fresh  Prince,  that  is  OK;  NYPD  Blue,  that  is  not  OK.  And 
let  me  look  for  the  movie  night,  and  by  looking  at  the  four  net- 
works, you  will  have  looked  at  what  75  percent  of  the  American 
people  and  their  kids  are  watching.  You  can  block  out  MTV.  You 
can  block  out  on  a  channel  basis  the  movie  channels  if  in  fact  you 
don't  want  your  kids  watching  that. 

Mr.  Slattery.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  am  going  back  to 
is  the  question  of  the  other  programming  where,  instead  of  it  just 
being  a  V  that  puts  Lonesome  Dove  and  all  of  this  stuff  together, 
a  more  sophisticated  way  of  distinguishing  between  what  one  pan- 
elist has  called  good  violence  and  bad  violence.  OK? 

We  all  acknowledge  that  you  cannot  tell  what  happened  in  the 
Holocaust  without  violence,  for  goodness  sake,  and  I  watched  those 
programs  and  I  thought  they  were  some  of  the  best  I  have  seen. 
You  can't  talk  about  Gettysburg  or  Normandy  or  a  lot  of  historical 
events,  which  I  wish  the  public  knew  more  about,  without  portray- 
ing violent  acts.  Call  it  good  violence.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
should  be  blocked  out. 

But  we  have  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  that  and  the  other 
gratuitous  stuff.  And  all  I  am  saying  is,  let's  think  about  how  we 
can  devise  this  rating  system  or  advisory  system  in  a  more  detailed 
manner  and  that  is  what  I  would  like  for  you  to  be  thinking  about. 

Now,  let  me  move  on  to  another  subject,  if  I  may.  I  recently  read 
in  the  Wichita  Eagle  an  interesting  story  from  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post  service  also.  Let  me  read  what  it 
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says.  Forget  Captain  Kangaroo,  Mr.  Rogers,  Shari  Lewis,  Barney 
the  Dinosaur,  and  all  of  the  other  warm  kiddie  hosts  you  have  ever 
known.  It  is  time  to  start  preparing  your  children  for  the  Crypt 
Keeper,  a  putrid  puppet  in  the  form  of  a  rotting  corpse  that  will 
host  a  new  Saturday  morning  cartoon  series  on  ABC  this  fall. 

Now,  it  goes  on  to  say  that,  for  one  thing,  several  characters  will 
be  killed  off  in  some  fashion,  breaking  a  cardinal  rule  in  Saturday 
morning  programming  that  says  characters  cannot  die. 

Talk  to  me  about  this,  Mr.  Murphy.  This  is  not  something  we 
concocted  in  the  heartland.  This  is  something  that  was  written  up 
in  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  in  The  Washington  Post.  And  I  am 
just  curious,  this  story  is  rather  alarming  to  some  of  us.  I  have  al- 
ready received  from  my  constituents  others  copies  of  this,  you 
know,  expressing  concern.  They  are  sajdng,  here  we  go  again.  What 
is  this  about?  Talk  to  me,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  good  news  is  that  my  people  told  me  about  it 
and  so  I  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Slattery.  That  is  good,  I  suppose.  Let's  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Murphy.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  people  who  wrote  that  have 
never  seen  anything  about  this  show.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  ap- 
parently I  believe  it  has  been  on  cable.  And  there  was  an  MC,  a 
master  of  ceremonies  that  was  like  a  skeleton.  That  is  not  what  is 
going  to  be  on  our  show. 

And  the  show  is  going  to  be  morality  things  which  actually  are 
designed  to  tell  stories  to  children  about  the  right  things  to  do,  not 
the  bad  things  to  do.  So  I  think  as  is  typical — another  example  of 
what  is  going  on  right  now  is  this  fellow,  Dr.  Wildman,  out  raising 
money  for  himself  by  saying  how  terrible  NYPD  Blue  is.  Of  course, 
he  has  never  seen  it  and  that  is  the  same  case  in  this  thing.  We 
are  not  going  to  put  anything  on  for  certain  that  is  violent  or  objec- 
tionable. That  is  crazy. 

Mr.  Slattery,  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Crypt  Keeper's 
stable  of  creatures  including  a  werewolf,  mummy  vampire  and 
zombie,  are  drawn  to  be  terrifying  with  razor  sharp  claws  that  can 
slice  through  stone.  I  am  just  telling  you  that  the  press  accounts 
from  The  L.A.  Times  and  The  Washington  Post  service  about  your 
new  program  is  not  encouraging.  But  with  your  assurances,  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  this  show  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Murphy.  And  we  are  in  the  newspaper  business  also,  and 
they  have  to  write  something  everyday. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  Tauzin,  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  follow  up  on  my  colleague's  line  here.  I  have  a  theory. 
The  theory — first  of  all,  I  grew  up  in  the  Audi  Murphy,  Gene  Autry 
era.  We  saw  a  lot  of  shooting  and  a  lot  of  killing,  out  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  shooting  and  killing  and  violence.  You  know,  when 
somebody  fell  off  the  roof  in  the  cowboy  movie,  we  saw  that  it  was 
a  dummy  that  hit  the  ground.  It  was  a  stunt  man  that  fell  on  some 
blankets.  The  theory  is  that  we  have  gotten  so  good,  Jack,  in  film, 
we  have  gotten  so  realistic,  that  it  is  becoming  real  now.  It  is  not 
just  the  movies.  It  is  real. 

And  when  I  took  my  10-year-old  kid  to  see  Jurassic  Park  with 
some  concern,  and  when  we  finished  it,  I  said  how  did  you  do, 
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Mike?  And  he  said,  dad  I  kept  trying  to  tell  myself  that  wasn't  real, 
it  was  just  a  movie.  Those  kids  aren't  going  to  die.  They  are  just 
actors.  But  my  heart  wasn't  listening. 

It  is  the  reality  of  it.  And  what  concerns  me  so  much  is  that  we 
don't  now  see  people  getting  shot  at  and  killed  like  we  used  to  see 
in  the  Gene  Autry  and  Audi  Murphy  movies.  We  see  the  bullet  en- 
tering and  exiting.  We  see  the  blood  and  guts  and  gore,  and  we  see 
mutilations  and  dissections  and  people  ripped  apart,  disemboweled, 
horribly  burned,  crushed,  splattered,  smashed.  We  even  see  graphic 
devourings,  consumptions. 

And  I  am  not  talking  about  the  dinosaur  that  ate  the  lawyer.  Ev- 
erybody kind  of  liked  that.  I  am  talking  about  Richard  Daumer 
kind  of  scenes.  We  see  violence  and  horror  in  such  a  light  in  so 
many  close-ups  that  we  become  desensitized  to  it  and  our  children 
become  desensitized  to  it.  When  I  was  growing  up,  I  couldn't  imag- 
ine what  it  was  like  when  somebody  got  shot  in  the  face.  And  I 
said,  gee,  that  must  be  awful.  Today  we  see  it  and  we  are  desen- 
sitized to  it. 

And  I  am  not  saying  I  am  going  to  run  out  and  shoot  somebody 
in  the  face,  but  I  am  saying  that  a  whole  generation  growing  up 
with  less  sensitivity,  what  an  awful  thing,  is  more  likely  to  pick  up 
a  gun  and  shoot  a  classmate  because  they  disagreed  at  a  ball  game 
or  hit  a  kid  with  a  baseball  bat  because  they  disagreed  with  him. 

And  it  occurs  to  me  as  we  have  this  discussion  today,  I  think  Mr. 
Hedlund,  you  are  right,  I  think  if  we  have  this  system  of  warnings 
to  Americans,  that  this  is  a  program  which  you  might  want  to 
check  before  you  let  your  kids  see  it,  and  we  have  a  device  on  the 
television  that  let's  parents  lock  out  of  those  out,  that  we  are  going 
to  get  fewer  warnings. 

And  that  is  disturbing  to  me,  because  I  would  like  to  see  more 
warnings,  more  parental  actions.  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  Cox,  is 
equally  disturbing,  however,  is  that  is  if  we  adopt  what  most  of  you 
recommend,  which  is  a  warning  system  and  a  case-by-case  decision 
by  the  parent  to  lock  it  out,  the  parents  won't  do  it  because  we 
don't  have  time. 

We  simply  don't  have  time  in  our  busy  life  to  look  at  everything 
on  that  menu,  learn  about  it,  read  more  about  it,  and  decide  wheth- 
er to  lock  it  out,  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

And  so  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  that  is  true,  if  you  really  don't 
want  us  to  do  what  the  chairman  is  asking  us  to  do,  to  give  parents 
the  one  button  lockout  on  this  warning,  because,  as  Mr.  Hedlund 
points  out,  that  may  be  wrong.  There  may  be  some  things  that  par- 
ents really  ought  to  show  their  kids,  even  though  they  have  been 
warned  that  they  ought  to  check  it  out  first. 

Maybe  it  means  that  you  have  a  higher  duty  than  you  are  yet 
willing  to  admit  to  us  not  to  show  some  of  these  scenes,  and  do  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more  than  even  you  have  committed  to  do  today  in 
making  sure  that  some  things  don't  appear  so  graphically,  so  real- 
istically, that  we  lose  our  sensitivities  to  the  human  nature  of  our 
humanity. 

Maybe  it  means  that  we  need  more  than  one  category  of 
warnings.  Maybe  there  ought  to  be  a  category  that  does  get  locked 
out  by  the  V  button  that  is  so  graphic,  so  horrible,  that  none  of  us 
want  our  kids  exposed  to  any  more  of  that,  and  maybe  another  cat- 
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egory  that  includes  all  the  things  that  we  ought  to,  case  by  case, 
examine  and  see  whether  it  is  worthwhile  or  worthy  for  us  and  our 
kids  to  look  at  it. 

Maybe,  as  my  colleague  has  said,  we  need  to  think  a  little  more 
sophisticatedly  about  the  warning  system  and  about  the  different 
nature  of  the  violent  scenes  and  the  differences  in  how  graphically 
we  portray  them  in  our  movies. 

I  mean.  Jack,  you  know,  I  am  like  Mr.  Bryant,  I  watch  them. 
You  know,  and  I  can't  complain  about  them  if  I  watch  them,  I  sup- 
pose. They  get  my  attention  and  they  are  exciting,  but  Gk)d,  we 
have  gone  so  far.  And  the  more  we  expose  our  children  to  this  kind 
of  stuff,  I  think  the  more  we  dehumanize  them. 

I  want  you  maybe  to  come  back  and  talk  to  me  about  it.  Jack. 

Mr.  Valenti.  Congressman,  again,  as  I  said,  I  am  a  parent  too, 
and  my  wife  and  I  followed  the  movie  ratings  very  carefully.  My 
children  never  saw  an  R-rated  picture  that  I  hadn't  looked  at  be- 
fore. You  took  your  kid  to  Jurassic  Park.  We  told  you  in  advance, 
PG-13,  some  material  may  be  inappropriate  for  under  13s.  We 
warned  you,  but  you  took  your  child,  and  I  don't  know  what  kind 
of  lasting  effect. 

Probably  the  same  when  I  saw  Dracula  and  Frankenstein  and 
my  children  saw  that.  I  cannot  tell  you,  as  I  said  earlier,  what  role 
television  violence  plays  in  the  soiling  of  this  society.  I  just  don't 
know.  But  25  years  ago,  I  determined  to  drag  the  movie  industry 
kicking  and  screaming — and  I  might  add.  Congressman  Bryant,  I 
did  not  take  a  pledge  to  see  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  have  profits 
made  to  my  companies.  My  integrity  is  larger  than  that.  And  I  re- 
spect yours  very  much,  because  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  great 
integrity.  And  I  just  hope  that  you  might  accord  to  me  some  of  that 
same. 

I  actually  denounced  a  picture  made  by  one  of  my  member  com- 
panies, publicly  tore  into  it,  for  having  been  a  tissue  of  lies,  a 
squalid  mauling  of  the  truth  about  a  President  that  I  served.  And 
I  told  the  head  of  that  company,  I  said  if  the  price  I  pay  for  this 
is  resignation  of  my  job,  I  am  willing  to  do  it.  Because  I  don't  take 
any  pledge  to  warn  and  guarantee  misconduct  of  people  I  serve. 

I  served  my  country  and  I  almost  died  for  my  country  and  I  will 
do  it  again,  and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  violence.  I  don't  know 
what  role  it  plays.  We  are  trying  to  diminish  it.  Now,  probably 
what  we  need  is  some  precise  definition  of  violence.  Congressman 
Tauzin,  I  agree  with  you. 

This  rating  system,  which  will  be  25  years  old  on  November  1st, 
was  put  in  by  me  in  order  to  make  sure  that  parents  had  some  ad- 
vanced cautionary  warnings  so  they  could  make  judgments  about 
what  their  children  saw,  because  some  of  the  stuff  in  movies  I  must 
tell  you,  I  find  offensive.  I  would  never  defend  it.  I  think  some  of 
it  is  so  heinous  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it.  But,  thank 
God,  there  are  only  a  small  portion  of  those  pictures  that  way. 

Before  I  finish,  I  want  to  put  some  facts  on  the  table  because  we 
are  beating  up  on  television  pretty  good  and  perhaps  some  of  what 
is  on  television  deserves  it.  But  television,  as  a  whole,  has  been  a 
salutary  thing  for  this  country,  and  while  I  think  we  ought  to  de- 
nounce that  which  is  wrong,  possibly  what  we  also  ought  to  do  is 
declare  that  which  is  good. 
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The  10  most  popular  television  shows  for  children  under  12,  of 
the  10  that  children  watch — and  this  comes  from  Nielson,  which  is 
the  Bible  of  viewing — of  those  10,  not  a  single  one  is  violent.  Not 
one.  So  the  question  is,  as  Howard  Rosenberg  said  in  The  Los  An- 
geles Times  this  morning,  he  said  if  kids  are  watching  these  benign 
shows,  then  who  are  the  ones  being  turned  into  criminals  from  TV. 
The  25  most  popular  television  series  on  television  today  are  not 
violent. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  murder  rate  in  my  hometown  of  Hous- 
ton is  abysmal,  and  Washington  is  not  far  behind.  You  mentioned 
that  Japan  had  a  low  murder  rate.  You  are  right.  Britain  and  Swit- 
zerland, they  are  watching  the  very  same  television  shows  in  Great 
Britain  and  Switzerland  and  Japan  that  we  are  watching  here. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  there  is  some  other  darker  menace  intruding 
on  the  society  that  is  causing  a  lot  of  the  violence  which  is  spoiling 
this  great  republic.  So  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  defend  mov- 
ies, because  all  of  them  can't  be  defended.  Most  of  them  can.  I  am 
doing  what  little  I  can  with  what  I  can  do  to  try  to  bring  to  lower 
levels  of  violence.  I  would  like  to  eliminate  it  all. 

I  don't  know  how  to  do  that  because  I  think  that  would  be  a 
wrong  version  of  the  society.  If  kids  can't  watch  it  on  television, 
then  they  walk  out  the  front  door.  Congressman  Bryant,  and  you 
can't  edit  out  once  they  walk  through  that  front  door. 

And  the  reason  why  you  have  metal  detectors  and  some  kids  are 
packing  .357  Magnums  into  the  school  yard,  I  don't  know  what 
causes  them  to  do  it.  Maybe  it  is  because  they  don't  have  any  par- 
ents or  they  have  abandoned  the  church  and  the  school  is  without 
discipline  and  there  is  some  mental  disconnect  that  causes  someone 
to  walk  into  a  post  office  and  fire  everyone  down  or  firing  at  a 
swimming  pool  here  in  Washington. 

But  we  are  trying  what  we  can  by  saying  that,  if  television  is  a 
small  cause  of  it,  then  we  have  to  do  something  about  it.  And  that 
is  why  we  are  here.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  going  to  make  the 
world  pristine  and  pure,  but  I  have  got  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, that  I  feel  strongly  about  this  and  I  am  going  to  do  my 
damndest. 

I  can't  guarantee  anything — I  will  do  the  best  I  can — anymore 
than  this  committee  can  guarantee — that  this  Congress  can  guar- 
antee that  this  country  comes  out  of  its  slump  that  has  been  squan- 
dering its  wealth  and  shattering  its  future. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  would  just  say  back  to  you,  where  have  you  been  for  the  last 
2V2  years  since  1990  when  we  passed  the  bill?  This  all  sounds 
great.  Where  have  you  been? 

Mr.  Valenti.  I  have  been  administering  a  movie  rating  system, 
Mr.  Congressman.  I  don't  deliver  programming.  However,  the  pro- 
grams that  do  go  anywhere,  we  tell  you  if  the/re  violent.  I  have 
been  doing  that  for  25  years.  Not  2^2  years.  25  years. 

So  where  has  this  Congress  been  in  even  admitting  that  has  been 
done  in  the  movie  industry? 

Mr.  Tauzin.  Let  me  try  if  I  can  to  get  an  answer  to  my  specific 
question.  Is  it  possible  to  amend  the  ratings  system  that  you  are 
apparently  beginning  to  come  together  on  so  that  there  is  a  very 
bad  category  of  violence  that  would  be  under  your  own  definitions 
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of  it  such  that  you  could  accept  the  chairman's  notion  of  a  V-rating 
blackout  during  the  day  as  opposed  to  a  second  category  of 
warnings  to  parents  that  there  are  violence  or  other  adult  themes, 
other  things  you  may  want  to  check  into  and  black  it  out  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis?  Would  you  try  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  don't  think  so.  That  doesn't  mean  that  it  can't  be 
done.  If  there  is  something  that  violent,  we  don't  want  it  on  the  air. 
We  go  into  every  home.  As  I  think  I  said 

Mr.  Tauzin.  But  let  me  stop  you.  It  is  already  there. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  stuff  we  put  on  is  P  or  PG.  And  we  edit  every- 
thing that  comes  out  of  Holl3rwood.  If  we  put  Rambo  or  Terminator 
II  or  Cash  and  Tango,  all  of  that  stuff  is  edited. 

Mr.  Tauzin.  Let's  assume  that  you  are  the  good  guys,  but  some- 
body is  putting  it  on. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  you  have  described  is  not  on  network  tel- 
evision. You  very  graphically  described  acts  of  violence  which  we 
are  saying  to  you  do  not  appear  on  our  network.  We  make  those 
edits.  We  make  those  edits  in  feature  films  and  scripts  that  are  de- 
veloped for  us.  That  is  part  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Tauzin.  But  they  are  on  television,  and  if  it  is  not  you,  who 
is  it?  Is  it  cable?  Is  it  satellite?  Obviously  we  are  getting  uncut 
films  with  the  kind  of  violence  I  described  graphically  to  you  today, 
and  my  point  to  you  is  that,  if  that  stuff  is  going  to  make  it  on  tele- 
vision, doesn't  some  of  it  qualify  for  a  hard  enough  level  of  violence 
that  it  could  be  X'd  out  by  a  parent  with  a  one  button  switch? 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  don't  get  those  violent  movies  on  the  networks. 
They 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  You  don't  see  the  graphic  blood  splattering  on 
network  television. 

Mr.  Tauzin.  Can  we  quickly  get  an  answer  from  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Cox.  Certainly  the  premium  networks  run  uncut  movies  and 
we  have  no  problem  if  someone  wants  to  be  able  to  press  a  button 
and  block  out  that  show.  They  can  block  out  my  entire  network  if 
they  want.  If  they  want  to  block  Showtime  out  for  the  day  or  week 
or  month,  that  is  fine.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  their  choice.  We 
have  been  doing  that  for  15  years,  in  essence,  and  that  is  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired  and  it  is  for  this 
reason.  I  want  to  give  each  one  of  you,  because  we  are  going  to  ad- 
journ the  hearing,  a  1-minute  summation.  So  can  you  tell  us  what 
little  that  you  want  us  to  remember  as  we  proceed  on  this  subject. 

We  begin  with  you  Mr.  Hewitt.  You  have  1  minute  to  tell  us 
what  it  is  that  you  want  us  to  retain. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Basically,  as  we  demonstrated,  we  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  handling  any  kind  of  ratings  system  or  channel  blocking  sys- 
tem that  anyone  would  come  forth.  We  would  caution  and  we  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  difficult  to  come  up  with  any  kind  of  sys- 
tem. 

And  we  don't  in  any  way  want  to  say  that  we  want  to  impose 
upon  the  creative  community  or  the  broadcasters  or  programmers 
that  responsibility.  But  we  will  also  state  that  we  have  ongoing 
meetings  with  the  various  cable  programmers.  We  have  one  coming 
up  in  2^2  weeks  and  this  topic  is  on  the  agenda. 
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And  we  will  discuss  with  them  if  they  want  to  take  any  further 
steps  to  add  additional  abilities  in  our  present  block-out  capabili- 
ties to  include  certain  issues  of  violence.  We  will  undergo  those  dis- 
cussions with  the  programmers  and  will  continue  to  have  that  dia- 
logue with  them. 

Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  here  because 
America  is  yearning  for  their  television  to  be  safe  again,  like  many 
of  us  experienced  back  in  the  1950's  growing  up.  And  in  a  strange 
way,  we  made  a  business  providing  safe  television  through  The 
Discovery  Channel  and  Learning  Channel. 

A  rating  system  which  would  provide  a  labeling  of  a  G,  PG,  and 
an  R,  across  the  board  in  a  way,  I  think,  would  increase  our  usage 
and  comfort  of  a  lot  of  different  networks  on  television.  And,  in  a 
strange  way,  it  might  diminish  the  value  of  The  Discovery  Channel 
because  people  could  discover  for  quality  programming  on  competi- 
tive networks  we  are  supportive  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  Hedlund.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  use  my  minute  to  respond 
to  Mr.  Tauzin  who  you  had  to  gavel  shut.  I  would  like  to  explore 
the  idea  you  have  noted  of  a  V-chip  sort  of  thing  that  would  click 
in  for  only  the  most  extreme  type  of  violent  programming  with  the 
use  of  parental  advisories,  but  advisories  that  would  require  par- 
ents to  actually  give  it  some  thought  rather  than  have  it  stripped 
automatically,  all  forms  of  it. 

And  I  think  that  is  something  that  we  would  not  necessarily  find 
unattractive.  Maybe  it  is  my  sense  of  the  sorts  of  movies  or  action 
you  don't  think  is  appropriate  on  television  that  I  happen  to  agree, 
I  don't  think  is  appropriate  either,  and  I  don't  think  that,  on  most 
independent  stations,  that  programming  appears  or  should  appear. 
It  really — the  tough  one  is  getting  down  to  what  is  it  that  is  inap- 
propriate to  put  on  the  television  and  there  is  where  reasonable 
people  can  differ. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hedlund. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Cox.  Quickly,  Showtime  supports  providing  our  viewers  with 
better  information,  and  if  that  means  a  rating  system,  a  more  so- 
phisticated one  as  we  were  discussing,  we  endorse  that.  We  support 
technology  that  will  indeed  give  parents  more  control  over  the  ever- 
growing influx  of  programming  choices  into  the  home.  I  think,  ab- 
sent that,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  control. 

I  think  the  cable  programmers,  by  and  large,  have  been  respon- 
sive to  the  requests  of  Chairman  Markey  and  the  legislation  and 
will  continue  to  be  so. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  Mr.  Cox,  very  much. 

Mr.  Vradenburg. 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  I  would  just  say  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  fact  the  creative  community  that  20th  Century  Fox  is  a  part  of 
and  of  which  Fox  Broadcasting  is  a  customer  has  been  responsible 
over  the  years  when  social  concerns  have  been  brought  to  their  at- 
tention. And  I  trust,  again  with  Jack  Valenti's  leadership,  we  will 
be  on  this  issue  too. 
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We  do  so  both  out  of  a  concern  to  try  to  reduce  the  levels  of  vio- 
lence, but  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  maintains  the  creative  diversity 
and  excellence  of  our  community. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vradenburg, 

Mr.  Tortorici. 

Mr,  Tortorici.  I  think  that  what  we  are  witnessing  is  not  an  ac- 
knowledgment necessarily  of  a  causal  relationship  between  tele- 
vision and  violence,  but  rather  a  statement  that  question  is  rather 
irrelevant  because  the  fact  of  violence  is  what  it  is  in  this  society, 
and  that  as  broadcasters  and  people  in  television,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  something  positive  about  it. 

Regardless  of  where  it  comes  from  and  how  it  arrives  in  our  soci- 
ety, we  as  broadcasters  want  to  be  part  of  the  solution  to  making 
this  a  more  nonviolent  society. 

Mr,  Markey.  Thank  you  Mr.  Tortorici. 

Mr.  Littlefield. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Yes,  we  at  NBC  scrutinize  more  than  we  ever 
have  before  all  acts  of  violence  contained  on  our  airwaves,  we 
pledge  that.  But  I  also  think  that,  as  a  country,  if  we  are  serious 
about  reducing  the  level  of  violence  in  the  society,  then  Congress 
and  all  others  must  act  to  address  the  issues  of  gun  control,  pov- 
erty, family  disintegration,  and  mental  health  care. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey,  Thank  you  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  try  to  be,  at  ABC, 
responsible  broadcasters  and  do  the  best  job  we  can  serving  the  so- 
ciety. And  we  recognize  that  we  are  licensed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  responsibilities  to  do  the  right  thing  by  those  li- 
censes. And  we  showed  you  the  schedule  that  was  coming  up  for 
next  year.  I  think  it  shows  indication  of  how  little  violence  there 
is  on  it. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  idea  of  this  entire  get-together  has  been 
good.  It  gets  our  attention.  I  think  that  we  would — we  are  anxious 
to  work  with  you  on  whatever  the  technological  changes  can  be 
worked  out  to  your  satisfaction  or  our  satisfaction  as  well,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  And  you  have — Mr.  Valenti,  you  have 
the  final  word. 

Mr.  Valenti.  I  end  as  I  began,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  salute  you  for 
your  leadership  respecting  violence  in  our  society.  And  I  think  that 
leadership  is  indispensable  and  I  hope  it  continues, 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Valenti  very  much. 

Let  me  just  say  this  in  conclusion:  My  own  feeling  is  that  you 
are  all  good  people,  but  you  are  good  people  who  are  trapped  in  a 
bad  system,  not  unlike  the  Members  of  Congress  here.  Good  people, 
but  we  are  trapped  in  a  terrible  campaign  finance  system  as  well. 
We  do  things  that  we  don't  particularly  like  in  terms  of  our  fund- 
raising,  and  where  our  revenues  are  coming  from. 

You  are  in  the  same  system,  a  system  that  forces  you  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ratings,  as  we  pursue  reelection,  to  raise  money  in  quan- 
tities and  from  sources  that  is  often  criticized.  Our  choice  is  to  con- 
tinue on  with  the  system  or  to  try  to  change  it  and  try  to  make 
it  better  and  try  to  make  it  so  that  everyone  lives  under  the  same 
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rules  so  that  no  one  gets  an  advantage  by  not  complying  with  the 
rules. 

It  is  not  that  people  aren't  good.  It  is  not  that  people  don't  have 
integrity,  but  it  is  a  system  that  has  been  handed  to  them.  So  it 
is  a  situation  here  where,  if  there  is  not  a  significant  reduction  in 
violence  this  coming  fall  on  the  broadcasting  schedule,  then  many 
people  will  view  these  parental  advisories  as  a  license  to  kill,  a  li- 
cense to  murder  on  prime  time.  So  the  total  level  of  those  violent 
shows  must  go  down.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

But  in  addition,  there  has  to  be  some  accommodation  made  to 
this  technology  that  empowers  parents  who,  quite  frankly,  are  in 
a  tough  environment  with  Ross  Perot  going  around  making  the  ob- 
vious point  that  people  are  concerned  about  their  future  and  mak- 
ing a  living. 

The  rule  now  is  that  two  parents  are  working  and  the  television 
is  sitting  there  unmonitored  for  the  bulk  of  the  day.  So  we  have 
to  give  some  remote  control  power  early  in  the  week  to  parents 
using  your  guidelines  to  knock  it  out.  And  to  be  honest  with  you, 
I  think  it  is  going  to  happen  anyway.  If  you  don't  agree  to  it  and 
work  on  it,  I  think  it  will  be  the  PTA  or  TV  Guide  or  some  other 
entity  that  will  find  a  way  of  tagging  this  through  the  computer 
chip,  through  software. 

And  I  think  that  we  are  all  better  off  in  trying  to  recognize  this 
and  working  to  change  our  system  as  we  are  trying  to  work  here 
now,  to  change  our  system  so  that  it  deals  with  the  problems  that 
have  become  incrusted  and  built  into  the  process  over  the  years 
and  that  maybe  each  of  us  begins  to  just  take  for  granted. 

So  I  thank  you  for  your  participation  here  today.  But  you  can, 
I  think,  elicit  from  the  concern  of  the  members  here  today,  that  the 
subcommittee's  ongoing  oversight  of  this  issue  will  not  be  curtailed. 
We  will  be  back.  We  will  be  watching  what  you  do.  And  we  want 
to  work  with  you.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  first  step  that  you  have 
taken,  Mr.  Valenti,  in  the  lead  with  the  networks. 

You,  Mr.  Hedlund,  you  are  dealing  with  the  independents;  the 
cable  industry  and  their  technological  approach  to  the  issues.  But 
there  is  some  way  to  find  a  level  plajdng  field  here.  We  appreciate 
your  cooperation  with  us  to  make  it  possible. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:54  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  29,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room 
2322,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Markey,  Good  morning  and  welcome  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications  and  Finance. 

Today  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  tele- 
vision violence  and  its  impact  on  children.  The  premise  of  today's 
hearing  is  the  Golden  Rule — he  who  owns  the  gold,  rules. 

Advertisers  spend  over  $30  billion  on  selling  goods  every  year. 
They  certainly  believe  that  television  influences  behavior.  The 
question  is  how  will  public  outrage  over  TV  violence  influence  ad- 
vertisers? 

The  underwriters  of  programming  on  network,  independent, 
cable,  and  satellite  television,  corporate  advertisers,  bear  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  and  have  enormous  power  to  influence  what  choices 
Americans  have  on  their  televisions.  By  the  time  the  average  child 
finishes  elementary  school,  he  or  she  has  seen  8,000  murders  on 
TV.  Recognizing  this,  many  corporate  advertisers  have  instituted 
internal  guidelines  and  policies  that  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  ad- 
vertiser dollars  on  graphically  violent  programs.  But  many  either 
have  no  guidelines  or  do  not  follow  them. 

The  subcommittee  takes  note  of  the  refusal  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  advertisers  to  address  this  subject  forthrightly.  The 
top  10  advertisers  were  invited  to  testify  here  today.  General  Mo- 
tors, Procter  &  Gamble,  Philip  Morris,  Kellogg,  Sears,  Roebuck, 
AT&T,  McDonald  Corporation,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  Pepsico.  Only  one,  AT&T,  has  found  the  time  to  ap- 
pear. Those  who  did  not  come  are  among  America's  most  familiar 
brand  names. 

I  commend  the  advertisers  that  have  had  the  foresight  to  take 
such  laudable  steps,  including  AT&T  which  is  represented  here 
today.  At  our  hearing  this  morning,  AT&T  will  share  with  the  pub- 
lic the  guidelines  by  which  they  select  programming  and  attempt 
to  avoid  excessively  violent  programming. 

But,  in  general,  it  is  plain  that  America's  largest  corporations  are 
attempting  to  wash  their  hands  of  any  responsibility  for  the  vio- 
lence on  the  screen.  This  is  outrageous  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  American  public  or  by  the  Congress.  No  one  is  in  as  strong  a 
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position  to  have  an  immediate  impact  on  TV  violence  as  the  spon- 
sors. They  should  all  have  tough  guidelines  and  they  should  follow 
them. 

They  should  actively  promote  advance  parental  warnings  and  the 
accompanying  technology  for  parents  to  block  out  programs  rated 
violent. 

On  June  30th,  the  networks  announced  a  plan  to  give  parents 
advanced  warning  of  violent  programs.  They  joined  the  independ- 
ent broadcasters,  satellite  distributors  and  many  cable  operators 
who  have  established  policies  to  provide  advanced  warnings  for 
parents.  This  was  an  important  and  necessary  first  step.  It  is  criti- 
cal that  this  advisory  system  be  applied  consistently,  predictably 
and  fairly  by  all  sectors  of  the  industry  so  that  parents  can  rely 
upon  it.  And  we  can  do  more  to  help  parents  in  monitoring  what 
their  children  see  on  television. 

The  power  of  advanced  warnings  about  violence  is  not  in  telling 
a  parent  who  is  watching  the  program  with  their  child  that  there 
is  violent  content.  That  will  quickly  be  found  out  by  the  parent. 
The  power  of  the  advisories  is  in  combination  with  the  technology 
to  allow  parents  who  are  not  there  to  see  the  advisory  to  block  the 
program. 

Millions  of  working  parents  will  not  be  helped  by  the  advisories 
if  they  cannot  block  those  programs  when  they  are  out  of  the 
house. 

Television  broadcasters  are  opposed  to  the  blocking  technology 
because  it  will  work  so  well,  not  because  it  won't  work.  It  will  only 
take  a  small  percentage  of  parents  blocking  out  violent  program- 
ming to  affect  ratings  and  thus  advertisers.  If  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  parents  use  the  technology  and  block  violent  programs  dur- 
ing the  hours  that  their  children  are  watching  television,  the  sup- 
port for  this  program  during  these  hours  will  dry  up.  The  result 
will  be  less  violent  programming  for  all  children,  including  those 
parents  who  do  not  have  or  do  not  use  the  technology. 

Television  advertisers  and  programmers  insist  they  do  not  target 
children  to  watch  violent  programs  designed  for  adults.  Blocking 
technology  gives  them  the  ability  to  prove  this. 

I  have  called  on  the  industry,  including  advertisers,  to  give  par- 
ents the  power  to  block  programs  rated  as  violent  in  their  homes 
by  endorsing  a  three-part  initiative: 

Establish  an  industry-wide  advisory  rating  system  for  all  tele- 
vision programs  containing  violence  that  is  consistently  and  fairly 
applied; 

Require  that  all  television  sets  sold  in  the  United  States  be 
equipped  with  the  technology  to  empower  parents  to  easily  and  ef- 
fectively block  programs  rated  "violent";  and 

Call  on  television  broadcasters  to  stop  fighting  parents  and  to 
transmit  electronically  the  "V"  advisory  of  violent  shows,  thus  giv- 
ing parents  a  simple  way  of  blocking  violent  programs  if  they  are 
not  in  the  room. 

Many  advertisers  have  made  a  commitment  to  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating the  amount  of  violent  programming  they  support.  AT&T  is 
one  of  those  companies.  This  is  enormously  important.  But  much 
more  telling  is  the  virtual  silence  of  the  rest  of  our  corporate  lead- 
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ership  on  a  subject  as  compelling  as  the  impact  of  TV  violence  on 
America's  children. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  today's  witnesses  in  helping  to 
frame  this  issue  in  a  way  that  is  both  respectful  of  the  commercial 
pressures  on  advertisers,  but  uncompromising  on  behalf  of  the 
health  of  America's  children. 

That  completes  the  opening  statement  of  the  Chair.  I  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr,  Moorhead,  for  an  opening  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  continuing  these  hearings  on  an  issue  that  affects  all  Amer- 
icans, the  level  of  violence  shown  on  television.  This  issue  is  clearly 
one  in  which  the  American  people  have  become  extremely  inter- 
ested. We  have  come  to  realize  that  television  is  an  extremely  pow- 
erful medium. 

Most  broadcasts  and  cable  television,  with  all  its  potential  soci- 
etal benefits  and  its  ability  to  shape  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
viewers,  particularly  younger  viewers,  are  driven  by  the  quest  for 
advertising  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  corporate  advertisers  and  the  ad- 
vertising industry  have  a  unique  ability  to  influence  our  Nation's 
television  programming.  Control  of  the  purse  strings  imposes  upon 
advertisers  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  what  is  viewed  by  audi- 
ences in  the  country. 

Sadly,  some  in  the  advertising  industry,  like  some  in  the  tele- 
vision industry,  have  not  lived  up  to  their  obligations  to  be  respon- 
sible in  the  programming  that  they  support.  It  is  my  hope  that  to- 
day's hearing  will  identify  a  number  of  ways  that  corporate  adver- 
tisers and  the  advertising  industry  can,  either  working  alone  or  in 
coordination  with  the  television  industry,  reduce  the  amount  of  tel- 
evision violence  viewed  by  the  youth  of  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  get- 
ting the  thorough  attention  that  it  deserves.  It  is  now  up  to  the  in- 
dustry to  live  up  to  its  responsibility — not  as  entertainment  provid- 
ers or  product  marketing  specialists,  but  as  citizens  of  a  civilized 
society. 

I  am  pleased  that  television  executives  will  be  meeting  early  next 
week  to  discuss  ways  to  reduce  the  amount  of  gratuitous  violence 
in  programming.  We  will  be  watching  this  meeting  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  today's 
witnesses  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  And  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  last  thing,  I  would  ask  the  statement  of  Jack  Fields,  the 
Ranking  Member  of  this  subcommittee,  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Markey.  Without  objection,  the  statement  of  the  Ranking 
Member  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  entered  into  the  record  at  the 
appropriate  point.  There  is  another  meeting  that  he  has  to  be  at 
this  juncture,  and  without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Fields  follows:] 

Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Jack  Fields 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  foiirth  in  a  series  of  subcommittee  oversight  hearings 
focusing  on  the  problem  of  excessive  violence  on  television.  At  the  first  hearing,  we 
heard  from  representatives  of  the  scientific  and  medical  communities  who  testified 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  causal  link  between  television  violence  and  human  behavior. 
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The  subcommittee's  second  hearing  explored  possibly  requiring  a  rating  system  for 
violent  programming  and  mandating  a  technology  to  block  such  programming.  The 
third  hearing  focused  on  the  four  major  networks  and  their  voluntary  "advance  pa- 
rental advisory  plan"  which  would  identify  violent  television  programs. 

At  a  recent  subcommittee  hearing  on  television  violence,  we  heard  from  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Joe  Kennedy,  who  has  authored  legislation  that  would  require 
the  FCC  to  monitor,  collect  and  evaluate  consumer  reaction  to  violence  on  television. 
Congressman  Kennedy,  as  part  of  his  testimony,  suggested  that  advertisers  are 
partly  responsible  for  what  Americans  see  on  their  T.V.  sets.  As  you  recall,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  and  I  agreed  with  his  sentiments  and  you  pledged  to  examine  this 
topic  further  as  part  of  the  subcommittee's  continued  hearings  on  T.V.  violence.  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  following  through  on  your  commitment  this  morning. 

I  must  say  that  while  I  am  glad  that  this  hearing  is  taking  place,  I  am  equally 
disappointed  that  the  panel  assembled  today  includes  only  one  representative  from 
our  Nation's  leading  corporate  advertisers.  To  those  companies  who  declined  an  invi- 
tation to  testify  before  this  subcommittee,  I  say — ^"Tou  can  run  but  you  can't  hide!" 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  corporations  that  spend  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  sell  their  products  on  television  have  a  role  in  this  debate.  A 
large  part  of  the  success  of  television  advertising  campaigns  depend  on  whether  or 
not  Americans  are  motivated  to  action  by  what  they  see  every  day  and  every  night 
on  their  television  sets.  In  fact,  I  can  recall  many  occasions  when  my  daughter  Jor- 
dan has  asked  for  a  new  toy  or  doll,  or  my  son  Josh  has  pleaded  for  new  "Air  Jor- 
dan" basketball  shoes  after  seeing  these  products  advertised  on  T.V. 

Advertisers  exercise  a  tremendous  amount  of  influence  over  what  Americans  view 
on  T.V.  Ted  Turner  recently  testified  that  television  programming  decisions  are 
largely  profit-driven.  In  my  mind,  I  believe  advertisers  can  and  should  be  able  to 
self  their  products  and  services  without  supporting  violent  television  programming. 
I  believe,  furtiier,  that  companies  that  made  a  conscious  decision  not  to  support  vio- 
lent programming  would  see  their  images  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  their  customers, 
employees  and  shareholders — and  would  improve  their  images  in  the  community  as 
well.  I  would  also  add,  if  advertisers  refused  to  financially  support  violent  shows 
and  movies,  theseprograms  probably  would  not  be  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  alarming  rate  of  violence  on  television  is  a  compelling  issue 
which  continues  to  captvu*e  significant  media  attention.  Yesterday's  Washington 
Post  profiles  a  study  by  George  Gerber  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Antienberg  School  of  Communication  which  reveals  that  there  are  more  incidents 
of  violence  on  children's  programming  (25  to  30  acts  per  hour)  than  on  prime-time 
programming  (5  to  6  acts  per  hour).  Needless  to  say,  these  statistics  are  startling — 
particularly  because  children  are  the  most  impressionable  and  vulnerable  members 
of  our  society.  Undoubtedly,  tiie  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Gerber  study  will  raise 
questions  about  whetiier  or  not  children's  cartoons  should  be  subject  to  a  labeling 
system. 

Next  Monday,  a  conference  on  television  violence  will  convene  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
meeting  will  attract  broadcasters,  cable  officials,  Hollywood  programmers,  academi- 
cians and  members  of  various  advocacy  groups.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
produce  commitments  to  reduce  the  rate  of  violence  on  television  beyond  what  has 
already  been  proposed  by  the  cable  and  broadcasting  industries. 

Finally,  I  want  to  welcome  the  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  here  today  and 
assure  them  that  I  look  forward  to  hearing  their  testimony.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
about  AT&T's  new  television  advertising  policy;  I  am  interested  in  learning  whether 
or  not  advertisers  have  policies  for  advertising  on  certain  television  shows;  and  I 
am  interested  in  hearing  more  about  the  decision  making  process  which  determines 
whether  or  not  an  advertiser  supports  a  particular  program. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  the  opening  statements  of  all  members  will  be 
included  in  the  record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

I  will  now  turn  to  our  very  distinguished  panel,  and  we  will  wel- 
come them,  and  then  take  testimony  from  them.  We  will  begin  with 
Dr.  Robert  McAfee,  who  is  the  president-elect  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  is  a  practicing  surgeon  in  Portland,  Maine, 
has  been  nominated  as  president-elect  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  will  be  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  AMA. 

His  experience  in  the  health  care  field,  combined  with  his  future 
status  as  president  of  the  leading  medical  industry  association. 
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makes  him  uniquely  qualified  to  respond  to  the  issue  we  are  ad- 
dressing today,  the  impact  of  violence  on  children. 
We  welcome  you,  Doctor.  Whenever  you  are  ready,  please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  E.  McAFEE,  PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  SOUTH  PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Mr.  McAfee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Bob  McAfee.  I  am  a  practicing  surgeon  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  as  president-elect  of  the  American  Medical  Society,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  very 
serious  and  very  insidious  problem  of  television  violence  in  this 
country. 

And  I  congratulate  you  and  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
your  continuing  diligence  in  holding  this  series  of  hearings. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  live  in  a  terribly  violent  society,  perhaps 
the  most  violent  society  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  Undeniably,  vio- 
lence in  the  United  States  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  There 
are  more  years  of  life  lost  to  violence  in  the  United  States  now 
than  the  years  of  life  lost  to  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  stroke  com- 
bined. In  addressing  this,  we  cannot  overlook  that  violence  is  in- 
deed a  major  medical  and  public  health  issue.  Particularly  alarm- 
ing is  the  prevalent  depiction  of  violence  on  television,  especially  in 
terms  of  its  role-modeling  capacity  to  potentially  promote  real- 
world  violence.  The  AMA  decries  such  depictions  of  violence.  In 
fact,  in  a  policy  statement  adopted  in  1976,  the  AMA  declared  that 
TV  violence  threatens  the  health  of  young  Americans;  and  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  remedial  actions  with  interested  parties  and 
encouraged  opposition  to  TV  programs  containing  violence  and  to 
their  sponsors. 

In  1982,  we  expressed  vigorous  opposition  to  television  violence, 
stating  our  support  for  efforts  designed  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  physicians  and  patients  that  television  violence  is  a  risk  factor 
threatening  the  health  of  young  people. 

A  number  of  interrelated  factors  exist  that  contribute  to  the 
enormity  of  the  TV  violence  problem  in  this  country.  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  fact  that  so  many  families,  of  practically  all  ages  and 
socioeconomic  levels,  own  one  or  more  TV  sets.  Violence  depicted 
on  TV  reaches  a  huge  number  of  individuals,  and  its  effect  on  soci- 
ety is  magnified.  In  fact,  not  only  is  the  TV  medium  so  pervasive 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Ernie  Kovacs  when  he  referred  to 
TV  as  a  "medium",  because  it  was  neither  "rare"  nor  "well  done." 

The  problem  of  TV  violence  is  further  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
TV  programming  is  broadcast  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.  In 
addition,  the  TV  violence  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
the  violence  cuts  across  so  many  lines  of  programming,  ranging 
from  the  network  news  to  real,  live  crime  action  such  as  Cops  or 
Rescue  911,  from  sports  such  as  boxing  and  wrestling  to  drama- 
tized or  fictionalized  made-for-TV  movies  on  any  number  of  sub- 
jects involving  crime,  murder,  rape  and  violence  in  general. 

Segments  of  the  viewing  population,  including  children,  emotion- 
ally unstable  individuals  and  spouse  or  child  abusers  may  be  par- 
ticularly affected  by  TV  violence.  Perhaps  most  troubling  are  the 
potentially  deleterious  effects  on  children.  The  typical  American 
child  watches  27  hours  of  television  each  week,  and  some  inner-city 
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children  are  exposed  to  as  much  as  11  hours  per  day.  Children 
growing  up  in  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  exposed  to  violence 
without  pain,  without  retribution,  and  even  violence  with  humor  on 
such  a  daily  and  regular  basis  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  end 
result  of  that  exposure  are  the  numbers  that  are  before  us  today. 

It  is  well  established  that  children  learn  behavior — learn  behav- 
iors by  example  without  always  possessing  the  intellect  or  maturity 
to  determine  if  such  actions  are  appropriate.  TV  violence  must  be 
curbed  in  order  to  halt  the  violent  behavior  that  many  children 
learn  through  watching  television. 

As  physicians,  we  are  concerned  that  the  mere  expenditure  of  27 
hours  each  week  by  the  typical  American  child  is  problematic. 
Clearly,  this  time  would  be  better  spent  out  playing,  riding  a  bike, 
exercising,  plajdng  ball,  thus  reducing  conditions  such  as  childhood 
obesity.  In  addition,  children  should  be  spending  the  time  studying, 
reading  books,  or  engaged  in  constructive  activities  to  promote  in- 
tellectual development. 

We  would  like  to  make  note  of  the  agreement  reached  last  month 
between  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  and  Fox  television  networks  to  adopt  an 
Advance  Parental  Advisory  plan  to  identify  violent  network  enter- 
tainment programming.  We  view  this  agreement  as  a  start  toward 
helping  parents  make  informed  viewing  decisions  for  their  children, 
but  merely  a  start.  Far  more  must  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to  curb 
TV  violence. 

Measures  which  should  be  considered  include,  one,  requiring 
newly  manufactured  television  sets,  to  the  extent  technologically 
feasible,  to  be  equipped  with  a  microchip  to  give  parents  the  ability 
to  block  out  violent  programs;  and,  two,  calling  upon  the  FCC  to 
initiate  hearings  on  media  violence,  considering  within  the  scope  of 
such  hearings  such  topics  as  the  establishment  of  a  violence  rating 
system  for  television  and  cable  television  programming,  the  estab- 
lishment of  guidelines  for  broadcasters  during  prime  time  and  chil- 
dren's viewing  hours,  the  potential  to  tie  broadcasters'  compliance 
with  violence  guidelines  to  license  renewal  or  revocation,  and  the 
potential  levying  of  monetary  fines  against  cable  TV  broadcasters 
for  failure  to  comply  with  violence  guidelines. 

We  urge  all  advertisers  to  act  in  a  responsible  manner,  calling 
upon  them  to  restrain  from  expending  advertising  moneys  for  vio- 
lent television  programs  and  thereby  encouraging  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  violence  on  television.  If  all  advertisers  would  abide  by 
such  a  practice,  none  would  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

At  this  point,  I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  corporate  or- 
ganizations who  assisted  in  sponsorship  of  our  family  violence  ini- 
tiative at  the  AMA.  I  particularly  pay  tribute  to  those  in  the  wom- 
en's fashion  industry,  to  those  in  the  women's  cosmetic  industry, 
and  to  some  of  our  pharmaceutical  houses  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
corporate  commitment  to  the  health  of  women  in  our  society,  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  helping  us  with  our  educational  public 
and  professional  programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AMA  membership  has  strong 
feelings  with  the  subject  of  TV  violence.  We  have  most  recently 
submitted  a  statement  for  the  hearing  record  of  the  June  8  joint 
hearing  of  the  Constitution  and  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittees  of 
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the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  regarding  TV  and  motion  picture 
violence  in  America.  We  have  worked  with  Senator  Kent  Conrad, 
joining  his  task  force  on  TV  violence  and  circulating  petitions  for 
signature  in  the  physician  community  to  urge  action  regarding  vio- 
lence on  television  and  motion  pictures. 

Dramatically  reducing  TV  and  cable  TV  violence  will  require  con- 
certed efforts  on  the  part  of  parents,  educators,  child  advocacy 
groups,  law  enforcement  officials,  the  clergy,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, citizen's  groups,  government,  and  the  TV  and  cable  TV  indus- 
tries. The  time  for  action  is  indeed  now.  Considering  the  damage 
to  our  society  that  TV  violence  is  capable  of  causing,  there  truly  is 
not  a  moment  to  spare. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  one  final  anecdote,  an  editorial  in 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  by  Mr.  Zuckerman  makes  reference 
to  anecdotal  evidence  turned  up  by  CBS  News  that  in  the  late 
1940's,  prior  to  the  onset  of  commercial  television  in  this  country, 
the  seven  top  problems  in  public  schools  were  identified  by  teachers 
as  talking  out  of  turn,  chewing  gum,  making  noise,  running  in  the 
halls,  cutting  in  line,  dress  code  infractions  and  littering. 

Slightly  more  than  a  generation  after  the  onset  of  commercial 
television  in  this  country — and  I  do  not  mean  to  single  out  them 
as  the  sole  reason — but  the  seven  top  problems  identified  as  of 
1980  were  suicide,  assault,  robbery,  rape,  drug  abuse,  alcohol  abuse 
and  pregnancy.  I  share  that  only  because  we,  as  physicians,  see  the 
consequences  of  this  on  a  daily  basis.  And  frankly  we  are  fright- 
ened and  we  need  to  do  something. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  McAfee  follows:] 

Statement  of  Robert  E.  McAfee,  President-Elect  of  the  American  Medical 

Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  My  name  is  Robert  E.  McAfee, 
MD.  I  am  a  practicing  general  surgeon  in  Portland,  Maine  and  president-elect  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Accompanying  me  today  is  Jeffery  M.  Stokols,  legis- 
lative counsel  in  the  AMA's  Division  of  Federal  Legislation.  On  behalf  of  the  AMA, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  very  serious  and  in- 
sidious problem  of  TV  violence  in  this  country  today. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  live  in  a  terribly  violent  society.  Undeniably,  violence  in 
the  United  States  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  In  addressing  it,  we  cannot 
overlook  that  violence  is  a  major  medical  and  public  health  issue.  In  addition  to  hav- 
ing a  severe,  broad-reaching  negative  impact  on  the  health  of  Americans,  violence 
results  in  a  huge  number  of  encounters  with  the  health  care  system.  Care  for  the 
victims  of  violence  strains  the  health  care  system  and  adds  significantly  to  the  U.S. 
health  care  bill.  In  this  regard,  it  has  been  reported  that  over  500,000  emergency 
department  visits  annually  are  due  to  violent  injury  and  that  two-thirds  of  crime 
victims  treated  in  hospitals  are  uninsured.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  direct 
medical  costs  of  all  violent  injuries  add  more  than  $5.3  billion  to  U.S.  health  ex- 
penditures. 

Violence  in  general  is  clearly  an  enormous  and  at  least  partially  avoidable  public 
health  problem  in  this  country  today;  particularly  alarming  is  the  prevalent  depic- 
tion of  violent  behavior  on  television,  especially  in  terms  of  its  "role-modeling"  ca- 
pacity to  potentially  promote  "real-world"  violence.  The  AMA  decries  such  depictions 
of  violence.  In  a  policy  statement  adopted  as  long  ago  as  1976,  the  AMA  "declares 
that  TV  violence  threatens  the  health  and  welfare  of  young  Americans,  commits  it- 
self to  remedial  actions  with  interested  parties,  and  encourages  opposition  to  TV 
programs  containing  violence  and  to  their  sponsors."  Reaffirming  this  policy  was  a 
1982  statement  expressing  "vigorous  opposition  to  television  violence"  and  clearly 
stating  our  "support  for  efforts  designed  to  increase  the  awareness  of  physicians  and 
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patients  that  television  violence  is  a  risk  factor  threatening  the  health  of  young  peo- 
ple." 

Without  a  doubt,  the  majority  of  the  American  public  is  concerned  about  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  phenomenon  of  TV  violence.  A  Times  Mirror  nationwide  poll  of  1,516 
adult  Americans  conducted  in  February  of  1993  indicated  that  more  than  72  percent 
of  those  surveyed  felt  that  entertainment  TV  is  too  violent,  and  80  percent  believed 
it  to  be  harmful  to  the  Nation. 

Epidemiology  professor  Brandon  S.  Centerwall,  MD,  MPH,  stated  in  his  article 
"Television  and  Violence:  The  Scale  of  the  Problem  and  Where  to  Go  from  Here," 
which  appeared  in  the  June  10,  1992  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  "children's  exposure  to  television  and  television  violence  should  be- 
come part  of  the  public  health  agenda,  along  with  car  safety  seats,  bicycle  helmets, 
immunizations,  and  good  nutrition."  In  his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  on 
May  12  of  this  year,  Dr.  Centerwall  maintained  that  "if,  hypothetically,  television 
technology  had  never  been  developed,  there  would  today  be  10,000  fewer  homicide 
deaths  each  year."  The  mere  implication  of  a  relationship  between  TV  violence  and 
homicide,  much  less  10,000  homicides  each  year,  cries  out  that  we  have  an  enor- 
mous problem! 

A  number  of  interrelated  factors  exist  which  contribute  to  the  enormity  of  the  TV 
violence  problem  in  this  country  today.  First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
in(^viduals  and  families,  of  practically  all  ages  and  socioeconomic  levels,  own  one 
or  more  TV  sets.  There  are  millions  and  millions  of  TV  sets  in  this  Nation;  this  is 
perfectly  understandable,  since  TV  is  a  convenient  and  relatively  inexpensive  form 
of  entertainment.  Thus,  there  is  tremendous  access  to  TV;  it  has  inundated  our  cul- 
ture, drawing  viewers  of  all  age  ranges,  backgrounds  and  socioeconomic  levels.  Since 
TV  and  the  violence  it  depicts  reaches  so  many  individuals,  its  effect  upon  society 
is,  correspondingly,  greatly  magnified. 

Next,  not  only  is  the  TV  medium  so  prevalent,  in  terms  of  access  by  huge  num- 
bers of  individuals,  tiie  problem  of  TV  violence  and  its  societal  effects  is  further  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that,  particularly  in  large  metropolitan  areas  and  on  cable,  TV 
programming  is  broadcast  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  (on  a  24  hour  basis). 
This  further  increases  viewers'  access  to  TV  violence. 

In  addition,  the  TV  violence  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  violence 
cuts  across  so  many  different  lines  of  programming.  A  great  variety  of  different 
types  of  programming  contain  violence,  ranging  from  the  reporting  on  the  network 
news  to  reS-life"  crime  action  shows  such  as  "Cops"  or  "Rescue  911",  from  sports 
such  as  boxing  and  wrestling  to  dramatized  or  fictionalized  made-for-'TV  movies  on 
any  number  of  subjects  involving  crime,  murder,  rape  and  violence  in  general. 

■rV  violence  may  have  particularly  harmful  or  negative  effects  upon  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  viewing  population,  including  children,  emotionally  unstable  individ- 
uals with  volatile  personalities,  and  spouse  or  child  abusers  (that  is,  upon  those  too 
young  to  understand  or  otherwise  unable  or  ill-equipped  to  comprehend  that  vio- 
lence should  not  be  employed  as  a  means  to  solve  problems  and  to  "right"  perceived 
wrongs). 

Pernaps  most  troubling  are  the  potentially  deleterious  effects  which  TV  violence 
may  have  upon  children.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  typical  American  child  is 
exposed  to  an  average  of  27  hours  of  television  each  week,  and  that  some  inner  city 
children  are  exposed  to  as  much  as  11  hours  per  day.  It  has  further  been  estimated 
that  the  typical  American  child  will  watch  8,000  murders  and  100,000  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  television  before  finishing  elementary  school  and  that,  by  the  age  of  18, 
that  same  child  will  have  witnessed  200,000  acts  of  violence  on  TV,  including  40,000 
murders. 

It  is  well-established  that  children  learn  behaviors  by  example.  They  have  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  imitate  actions  which  they  observe,  without  always  possessing  the 
intellect  or  maturity  to  determine  if  such  actions  are  appropriate.  This  principle  cer- 
tainly applies  to  TV  violence.  We  must  take  measures  to  curb  TV  violence  if  we  are 
to  have  any  chance  of  halting  the  violent  behavior  that  many  of  our  children  learn 
through  watching  television.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  and  instead  continue  to  expose  our 
children  to  ever-increasing  amounts  of  violence  on  television,  it  is  a  virtual  certainty 
that  the  situation  will  continue  to  get  worse.  We  can  ill  afford  a  worsening  of  the 
current  situation.  According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  we  are  already 
currently  in  the  midst  of  an  unrivaled  period  of  juvenile  violent  crime  among  youth 
from  all  races,  social  classes  and  lifestyles. 

As  Senator  Kent  Conrad  of  North  Dakota  has  aptly  expressed,  with  regard  to  vio- 
lent crime:  "These  aren't  just  poor  kids  in  inner  cities.  These  are  kids  who  live  in 
the  country,  in  the  suburbs,  rich  kids,  city  kids,  farm  kids.  The  increase  in  violent 
crimes  committed  by  children,  and  against  children,  affects  families  of  every  race 
and  every  income  level.  The  problem  is  growing  for  all  of  us." 
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As  physicians,  we  are  also  concerned  that,  notwithstanding  TV  program  content 
and  its  potential  to  promote  violent  juvenile  behavior,  the  mere  expenditure  of  27 
hours  each  week  watching  television  by  the  typical  American  child  is  problematic. 
Sitting  in  one  spot  and  watching  television  for  27  hours  a  week  takes  that  many 
hours  away  from  time  that  the  child  could  be  outside  plaving,  riding  a  bicycle,  exer- 
cising. Thus,  it  could  have  negative  consequences  upon  the  child's  physical  develop- 
ment and  contribute  to  such  conditions  as  childhood  obesity.  In  addition,  those  same 
27  hours  are  detracting  from  the  time  that  the  child  could  be  spending  studjdng, 
reading  books,  or  engaged  in  other  constructive  activities  to  promote  his  or  her  intel- 
lectual development. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  agreement  reached  at  the  end  of 
last  month  (June  30)  between  the  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  and  Fox  television  networks  to 
adopt  an  "Advance  Parental  Advisory"  plan  to  identify  violent  network  entertain- 
ment programming.  The  "Advance  Parental  Advisory"  reads:  "Due  to  some  violent 
content,  parental  discretion  advised."  While  each  network  retains  authoritv  under 
the  agreement  to  decide  on  the  appropriate  use  of  the  "Advance  Parental  Advisory", 
according  to  agreement  on  broad  standards  for  its  application  by  the  four  networks, 
it  is  to  be  used  "when,  in  the  judgement  of  the  network,  the  overall  level  of  violence 
in  a  progrsim,  the  graphic  nature  of  the  violent  content,  or  the  tone,  message  or 
mood  of  the  program  make  it  appropriate."  In  addition,  according  to  the  agreement, 
"in  considering  the  use  of  an  advisory,  the  network  will  evaluate  such  factors  as  the 
context  of  the  violent  depiction,  the  composition  of  the  intended  audience  and  the 
time  period  of  broadcast.  Advisories  would  be  used  selectively  to  highlight  and  sin- 
gle out  for  parents  specific  programs  where  the  violent  content  is  unexpected,  graph- 
ic or  pervasive." 

We  view  the  ABC-CBS-NBC-Fox  agreement  as  a  start  toward  helping  parents  be- 
come involved  in  making  more  informed  viewing  decisions  for  their  children,  but 
merely  a  start.  We  feel  that  far  more  must  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to  curb  TV  vio- 
lence. As  regards  the  June  30  agreement,  first  of  all,  the  networks  themselves  are 
going  to  be  doing  the  monitoring,  deciding  what  is  and  is  not  going  to  be  deemed 
violent.  This  may  or  may  not  prove  to  yield  an  appropriate  measunng-stick  as  far 
as  the  identification  of  violent  programming  is  concerned.  However,  even  if  for  pur- 

f»oses  of  argument  it  is  agreed  that  the  networks  will  be  honest,  reasonable  and 
brthcoming  in  their  use  of  the  "Advance  Parental  Advisory",  it  still  offers  a  quite 
incomplete  and  ineffective  solution  to  the  problem.  This  is  because,  while  in  an  ideal 
world,  parents  and  children  would  sit  together  and  watch  TV,  with  the  parent  exert- 
ing mature  and  appropriate  influence  in  guiding  the  child's  viewing  behaviors,  we 
all  know  that  we  do  not  live  in  such  an  ideal  world.  Often,  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  TV  sets  in  this  country,  the  parent  will  be  watching  TV  in  one  room  while  the 
children  will  be  watching  TV  in  other  rooms.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  plain  and  simple 
fact  of  life  that  parents  can't  always  be  physically  present  to  supervise  their  chil- 
dren. When  unsupervised,  children  will  frequently  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
their  parents  would  want  them  to  do.  In  this  respect,  the  "Advance  Parental  Advi- 
sory" might  be  "counter-productive"  and  have  just  the  opposite  effect  of  what  it  is 
supposedly  intended  to  do — that  is,  upon  seeing  the  "Advance  Parental  Advisory" 
appear  on  the  TV  screen,  the  child  may  be  even  more  likely  to  sit  down  and  view 
the  programming. 

Another  major  problem  with  the  June  30  agreement  is  that  it  merely  calls  for 
identification  of  violent  TV  programming.  It  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
and  mandate  or  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  TV  violence.  Furthermore, 
the  June  30  agreement  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  four  networks  entering  into  it; 
cable  television  networks,  which  also  present  much  violent  programming,  are  not  at 
all  affected,  nor  are  local  stations  showing  nationally  produced  syndicated  series. 
Also,  the  June  30  agreement  might  not  even  reach  some  types  of  violent  program- 
ming, such  as  cartoons,  on  the  four  networks  entering  into  it. 

As  regards  curbing  TV  violence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  it  must  be  done  now.  Measures  which  should  be  considered  include:  1) 
requiring  newly  manufactured  television  sets,  to  the  extent  technologically  feasible, 
to  be  equipped  with  a  microchip  that  would  give  parents  the  ability  to  block  out  vio- 
lent programs;  and  2)  calling  upon  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  ini- 
tiate hearings  on  media  violence,  considering  within  the  scope  of  such  hearings  such 
topics  as  the  establishment  of  a  violence  rating  system  for  television  and  cable  tele- 
vision programming,  the  establishment  of  guidelines  for  broadcasters  to  follow  in 
programming  during  prime  time  and  children's  viewing  hours,  the  potential  to  tie 
broadcasters  compliance  with  violence  guidelines  to  license  renewal  or  revocation, 
and  the  potential  levying  of  monetary  fines  against  cable  TV  broadcasters  who  fail 
to  comply  with  violence  guidelines.  Further,  we  strongly  urge  all  TV  advertisers  to 
act  in  a  responsible  manner,  calling  upon  them  to  refrain  from  expending  advertis- 
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ing  moneys  for  violent  television  programs  and  thereby  encouraging  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  violence  on  television.  If  all  advertisers  would  abide  by  such  a  practice, 
none  would  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

In  conclusion,  the  AMA  membership  has  extremely  strong  feelings  about  the  sub- 
ject of  TV  violence  and  has  long  spoken  out  against  such  violence.  Most  recently, 
we  have  submitted  a  statement  for  the  hearing  record  of  the  June  8,  1993  joint 
hearing  of  the  Constitution  and  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  regarding  TV  and  motion  picture  violence  in  America.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  worked  with  Senator  Kent  Conrad,  joining  his  National  Task  Force 
on  TV  Violence  and  circulating  petitions  for  signature  in  the  physician  community 
to  urge  action  regarding  violence  on  television  and  in  motion  pictures.  We  expect 
these  petitions  to  be  presented  by  Senator  Conrad  to  TV  and  cable  TV  network  ex- 
ecutives, the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in  Los  Angeles  just  a 
few  days  from  now. 

The  AMA  believes  that  dramatically  reducing  TV  and  cable  TV  violence  will  re- 
quire concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  parents,  educators,  child  advocacy  groups,  law 
enforcement  ofBcials,  the  clergy,  the  medical  profession,  citizens  groups,  govern- 
ment, and  the  TV  and  cable  TV  industries.  The  time  for  action  is  now;  considering 
the  damage  to  our  society  that  TV  violence  is  capable  of  causing,  there  truly  is  not 
a  moment  to  spare. 

Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness,  Richard  Martin,  here  today,  is 
representing  AT&T  as  vice  president  of  public  relations  and  adver- 
tising. He  is  responsible  for  establishing  advertising  policies  for  a 
corporate  leader  in  the  field  of  advertising. 

We  welcome  you,  sir.  When  you  are  comfortable,  please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  MARTIN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  AND  ADVERTISING,  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  BASKING  RIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. My  name  is  Richard  Martin  and  I  am  vice  president  of 
public  relations  and  advertising  for  AT&T.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  AT&T's  policy  regard- 
ing advertising  on  television  programs  that  may  contain  question- 
able material. 

As  a  father,  I  am  concerned  about  the  violence  to  which  our  chil- 
dren are  exposed  every  day.  As  a  businessman,  I  am  concerned 
about  how  continuous  exposure  to  TV  violence  will  affect  the  social 
development  of  tomorrow's  work  force.  And  as  a  representative  of 
AT&T,  I  am  concerned  about  the  adverse  effect  of  associating 
AT&T  with  TV  programs  that  contain  gratuitous  violence. 

AT&T's  association  with  quality  television  programming  goes 
back  as  far  as  television  itself,  what  started  as  the  Telephone  Hour 
on  radio  in  1940  moved  to  television  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Hour 
in  the  1950s.  And  today  we  are  still  particularly  careful  about  the 
TV  programming  with  which  we  associate  ourselves. 

The  name  AT&T  is  associated  with  quality  products  and  services, 
with  solid  values  and  traditions,  with  helping  to  bring  people  to- 
gether. Over  the  course  of  many  years,  we  have  worked  hard  to  win 
people's  trust.  Independent  research  shows  that  our  brand  name 
today  is  among  the  most  respected  in  corporate  America.  And  that 
makes  it  a  valuable  corporate  asset. 

It  is  my  responsibility  and  indeed  the  responsibility  of  every 
AT&T  employee,  to  make  sure  that  every  decision  we  make  reflects 
positively  on  our  brand  name  and  that  we  do  nothing  to  violate 
people's  trust. 
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When  it  comes  to  advertising,  we  can  devalue  our  brand  name 
by  associating  it  with  programs  that  would  offend  viewers  or  we 
can  add  value  by  associating  our  name — by  sponsoring  programs 
that  educate,  entertain  and  stimulate  discussion. 

AT&T  participates  in  two  major  kinds  of  television  advertising. 
The  first  consists  of  AT&T-commissioned  productions  in  a  series 
called  AT&T  Presents.  This  series  has  included  Inherit  the  Wind, 
a  remake  of  the  original  movie  about  the  Scopes  Trial;  Day  One, 
which  dealt  with  the  political  and  ethical  issues  surrounding  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb;  and  The  Incident,  in  which  an  un- 
sophisticated lawyer  was  pitted  against  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Each  one  of  these  productions  won  an  Emmy  award  for  best  made- 
for-television  movie. 

We  also  advertise  on  television  programs  produced  by  others,  in- 
cluding news  programs,  sports  coverage,  prime  time  family-ori- 
ented comedies  and  dramas.  For  both  kinds  of  programming,  our 
selections  are  based  in  part  on  an  analysis  of  the  program's  audi- 
ence demographics  and  ratings  in  order  to  ensure  that  our  mes- 
sages reach  our  target  audiences. 

But  because  our  goal  is  to  inform  people  about  our  products  and 
services  beyond  our  responsibility  as  a  corporate  citizen  and  per- 
haps simply  on  a  commercial  level,  advertising  on  a  program  that 
is  likely  to  offend  potential  customers  just  isn't  good  business. 
Therefore,  our  selections  are  also  based  on  an  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram content. 

Everyone  who  was  involved  in  buying  advertising  time  for  AT&T 
follows  guidelines  that  we  have  set  forth  in  a  strict  set  of  corporate 
advertising  policies.  For  example,  these  guidelines  state  that  we 
will  avoid  placing  AT&T  commercials  on  any  television  program 
that  contains  vulgar  language,  acts  of  excessive  violence,  sexual 
conduct  judged  too  explicit  for  total  family  viewing  or  inflammatory 
or  demeaning  portrayals  of  any  group's  religion,  political  affiliation, 
ethnicity  or  gender. 

AT&T's  advertising  agencies  retain  a  professional  screening  serv- 
ice to  prescreen  every  episode  of  every  network  television  program 
on  which  AT&T's  advertising  is  scheduled  to  appear.  This  company 
ensures  that  the  correct  AT&T  commercial  appear  on  the  program, 
that  it  is  of  good  broadcast  quality  and  that  the  program's  content 
is  consistent  with  AT&T's  standards.  If,  in  screening,  there  is  any 
question  of  the  suitability  of  the  content,  AT&T  is  alerted.  We  then 
view  the  segment  ourselves  and  make  the  decision  about  whether 
to  advertise  or  not.  Our  rule  of  thumb  is  that  if  we  think  any  action 
in  an  episode  falls  into  a  gray  area  of  acceptability,  we  err  on  the 
side  of  caution  and  withdraw  our  advertising. 

Now,  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  among  the  vast 
number  of  television  viewers  about  what  constitutes  excessive  vio- 
lence, and  those  who  disagree  with  our  interpretation  let  us  been 
know  about  those  instances.  But  because  of  our  careful  adherence 
to  these  strict  guidelines,  such  cases  are  rare. 

We  believe  that  our  corporate  guidelines  are  working.  They  guide 
us  in  doing  what  is  right  for  our  company  and  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  associate  AT&T's  advertising  with  high  quality  television 
programming. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Markey.  Our  next  witness,  Betsy  Frank,  is  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  TV  information  and  news  media  at  Saatchi  & 
Saatchi  Advertising  in  New  York.  She  is  responsible  for  the  ongo- 
ing monitoring  and  analysis  of  the  total  television  environment, 
specifically  network  sjnidication  and  cable  audiences,  as  well  as  de- 
velopments in  audience  measurement. 

We  welcome  you.  Whenever  you  are  comfortable,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETSY  FRANK,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
DIRECTOR,  TV  INFORMATION  AND  NEW  MEDIA 

Ms.  Frank.  Thank  you.  Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  Betsy  Frank,  senior  vice  president 
at  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising  in  New  York. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  comment  on  the  relationship  between  tele- 
vision violence  and  violence  in  our  society.  I  certainly  leave  that  to 
the  experts.  Instead,  I  am  here  to  offer  a  perspective  as  to  how 
much  influence  advertisers  really  have  in  the  process  of  selecting 
and  broadcasting  television  programs. 

Our  advertisers  determine  the  suitability  of  programs  as  vehicles 
for  their  commercials  and  the  possible  impact  of  advertising  on 
advisories  and  blocking  technology. 

To  summarize  my  written  testimony,  first,  network  television  is 
totally  dependent  on  advertising;  it  is  its  sole  revenue  stream.  But 
the  growth  of  cable  has  resulted  in  a  diversion  of  both  viewers  and 
advertising  dollars  from  the  networks  to  the  alternatives.  In  other 
words,  the  competition  for  both  viewers  and  advertising  dollars  has 
never  been  more  intense. 

Second,  because  most  advertisers  buy  television  time  as  a  pack- 
age encompassing  a  broad  spectrum  of  programs,  advertisers  today 
have  virtually  no  impact  on  which  series  the  networks  decide  to 
put  on  the  air. 

Third,  most  advertisers,  like  Mr.  Martin,  do  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram environment  in  which  a  commercial  appears  is  critical  to  the 
consumer's  receptivity  to  that  message.  Therefore,  we  prescreen  in- 
house  every  episode  of  every  series  in  which  our  clients  have  a 
commercial  scheduled  to  make  sure  that  the  program  is  consistent 
with  each  client's  formal  guidelines  and  informal  sensitivities.  If 
there  is  a  question,  we  consult  with  the  client  and  decide  together 
whether  to  stay  in  the  program  or  to  pull  out. 

Fourth,  idealistically,  parental  advisories  and  blocking  devices 
could  represent  an  early  warning  system  for  parents  comparable  to 
our  ability  to  prescreen  for  our  clients.  Realistically,  however,  activ- 
ist groups  will  view  advisories  to  spotlight  advertisers  who  air  in 
these  programs  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  programs  have  per- 
haps already  met  the  advertiser's  guidelines.  Without  a  doubt,  this 
will  meaning  more  arbitrary  pullouts. 

Fifth,  I  believe  there  is  less  violent  programming  on  network  tel- 
evision today  than  in  the  past.  Virtually  all  of  the  top-rated  pro- 
grams are  either  news  magazines  or  situation  comedies,  but  the 
competition  has  more  than  made  up  the  difference.  Without  the 
compliance  of  cable  and  sjmdication,  any  action  is  empty  and  inef- 
fective. 
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Finally,  we  want  the  broadcast  networks  to  remain  healthy. 
Viewers  obviously  like  network  programs.  They  still  spend  any- 
where from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  their  time  every  evening 
with  network  television  programs.  Our  clients  need  the  mass  expo- 
sure that  only  network  TV  will  provide. 

We  do  not  consider  ourselves  censors,  although  we  will  vigorously 
defend  our  right  to  pull  advertising  where  we  feel  the  program  is 
inappropriate.  We  don't  need  anyone  else  to  do  that  job  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Frank  follows:] 

Statement  of  Betsy  Frank,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Director,  TV 
Information  and  New  Media,  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising 

What  is  the  role  of  advertising  in  network  television  programming? 

Currently,  network  television  has  onl^  one  revenue  stream,  and  that  is  advertis- 
ing. Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising  estimates  that  in  1993,  advertisers  will  spend 
over  $11  billion  on  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  and  Fox,  35  percent  of  the  $32  bilhon  spent 
in  all  television.  While  network  revenues  have  almost  doubled  in  the  last  decade, 
the  networks'  share  of  television  advertising  has  declined  from  41  percent  as  a  re- 
sult of  competition  from  syndicated  and  cable  television.  Not  svu-prisingly,  over  the 
last  decade,  the  networks  nave  lost  viewers  to  the  competition,  and  advertisers  have 
shown  increasingly  greater  willingness  to  divert  dollars  from  the  older  to  the  newer 
options. 

In  other  words,  the  competitive  television  landscape  for  both  viewers  and  dollars 
has  never  been  more  intense. 

Given  this  dependence,  how  influential  are  advertisers  in  the  network  program 
selection  and  scheduling  process? 

For  the  last  30  years,  the  answer  would  have  been  "Not  very."  Back  in  the  early 
days  of  television,  advertisers  were  directly  involved  in  the  production  of  television 
programs,  and  most  major  agencies,  inclumng  our  own,  had  large  and  sophisticated 
television  production  divisions.  However,  after  the  quiz  show  scandals  revealed  that 
some  advertisers  were  having  too  much  control  over  program  content,  the  respon- 
sibility for  program  production  fell  primarily  to  the  networks,  while  advertisers  used 
these  programs  as  commercial  vehicles.  For  a  while,  sponsorships  were  popular,  of- 
fering an  advertiser  continuing  association  with  a  specific  program.  But  as  costs  in- 
creased, it  became  more  logical  and  efficient  to  buy  time  over  a  spectrum  of  pro- 
grams, rather  than  concentrating  exposure  within  a  small  group  of  programs. 

While  some  advertisers  continue  to  use  sponsorships  (e.g..  Hallmark  "Hall  of 
Fame"),  most  now  buy  packages  of  programs  which  are  priced  based  on  their  ability 
to  reach  specific  target  audiences. 

As  a  result  of  this  shift  in  approach,  then,  the  networks  determine  which  pro- 
grams to  air  without  much  advertiser  input.  However,  when  scheduling  movies  or 
episodes  dealing  with  polarizing  subjects  such  as  abortion  and  homosexuality,  deci- 
sions may  be  altered  based  on  presumed  advertiser  resistance. 

Do  advertisers  care  about  program  content? 

Most  advertisers  believe  mat  the  program  environment  in  which  an  advertising 
message  appears  is  critical  to  the  consumer's  receptivity  to  the  message.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  when  our  clients  use  network  television,  they  use  it  because 
it  is  carrying  their  commercial  messages  to  viewers.  Advertising  is  a  business  deci- 
sion, ana  no  company  makes  a  business  decision  that  runs  the  risk  of  offending  a 
current  or  potential  customer. 

To  prevent  that,  our  clients  supply  us  with  guidelines  relating  to  the 
enyironmnent  in  which  their  messages  appear.  These  guidelines  did  not  come  into 
being  with  the  rise  of  pressure  groups.  We  have  had  formsil  client  guidelines  going 
back  35  years,  and  they  are  updated  as  necessary. 

We  employ  a  group  of  people  who  do  nothing  but  prescreen  every  episode  of  every 
series  in  which  we  have  a  commercial  scheduled,  to  make  sure  these  programs  are 
in  "good  taste."  These  screeners  are  intimately  familiar  with  each  client's  formal 
guidelines  and  informal  sensitivities.  When  we  identify  a  potential  problem,  the  cli- 
ent is  contacted.  Based  on  our  recommendation  (and  often  after  screening  the  epi- 
sode themselves),  the  clients  decide  whether  to  stay  or  pull  out.  This  way  we  don't 
"black-list"  any  program.  Each  situation  is  handled  on  a  client-by-client  basis.  After 
all,  a  program  may  be  a  problem  for  Client  A  but  not  Client  B;  or  it  may  be  a  prob- 
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lem  for  both,  but  Client  A,  an  automotive,  may  opt  to  stay  in  it,  while  Client  B, 
a  fast  food  chain,  may  pvill  out. 

This  system  has  always  seemed  to  work  well  for  our  clients,  since  it  is  far  less 
arbitrary  then  simply  eliminating  certain  series  from  consideration. 

What  has  changed  lately? 

First  of  all,  the  competitive  environment  for  the  networks  has  changed  dramati- 
cally. Cable  now  gets  about  one-quarter  of  all  the  primetime  viewing,  and  although 
that  viewing  is  divided  among  many  individual  cable  networks,  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC 
have  been  losing  audience  to  cable  for  over  a  decade.  In  addition,  about  75  percent 
of  all  homes  have  VCR's,  allowing  those  owners  to  watch  pre-recorded  tapes  of  their 
choosing  whenever  they  wish.  Thus,  the  networks  have  been  forced  to  compete  with 
far  more  explicit  and  intense  programming  than  in  the  past,  and  as  a  result  have 
made  some  bad  decisions  to  go  head-to-head  with  these  alternatives,  cases  in  point: 
movies  "pulled  from  the  headlines"  such  as  the  Amy  Fisher  trilogy,  or  "Ambush  in 
Waco."  Tnese  decisions,  often  acknowledged  to  be  bad  ones  after-the-fact,  have  made 
some  advertisers  more  gun-shy,  and  more  willing  to  pull  out  of  programs. 

In  addition,  in  recent  years  various  pressure  groups  have  set  out  to  clean  up  tele- 
vision by  monitoring  programs  and  publicizing  those  advertisers  who  appear  in  pro- 
gramming these  arbiters  consider  inappropriate.  While  all  available  research  we 
nave  seen  suggests  that  boycotts  waged  by  pressure  groups  are  not  effective,  these 
groups  can  be  very  disruptive  to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a  business. 

One  other  variable  worth  mentioning  is  the  weak  U.S.  economy  in  general,  and 
the  reduced  demand  for  advertising  time  in  particular.  This  has  made  advertisers 
less  reluctant  to  pull  out  of  potentially  questionable  programs,  since  there  is  always 
someplace  else  to  spend  the  money. 

How  will  the  new  "violence  advisories"  affect  the  process? 

If  our  ability  to  prescreen  programs  represents  an  "early  warning  system"  for  our 
clients,  in  theory  tne  networks'  advisories  will  offer  the  same  early  warning  to  par- 
ents. In  an  ideal  world,  then,  advisories  are  unrelated  to  advertising  decisions.  If 
we  and  our  clients  consider  a  program  to  be  appropriate  after  prescreening,  an  advi- 
sory should  not  change  that  decision. 

Realistically,  however,  if  activist  groups  log  the  names  of  advertisers  who  appear 
in  programs  with  advisories,  and  position  that  list  as  "those  who  sponsor  (i.e.,  sup- 
port) violence",  then  the  networks  will  surely  see  even  more  advertisers  choose  to 
pull  out  of  these  programs  than  if  they  did  not  carry  advisories. 

Furtiiermore,  me  idea  behind  advisories  is  that  parents  will  be  aware  of  them  and 
be  able  to  keep  their  children  from  viewing  inappropriate  programs.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, parents  who  are  most  likely  to  heed  advisories  are  probably  already  monitor- 
ing and  controlling  their  children's  viewing.  For  those  parents  who  cannot  or  will 
not  take  an  active  interest,  neither  advisories  nor  blocking  mechanisms  will  make 
any  difference. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  network  television  is  far  from  a  hotbed  of 
violence.  If  someone  wishes  to  watch  violent  progiamming  (or  sexually  explicit  pro- 
gramming, for  that  matter),  he  or  she  is  far  more  likely  to  find  it  on  cable,  pay- 
TV,  a  videocassette,  or  in  syndicated  action  series.  Without  advisories  for  mandating 
the  other  television  venues,  network  advisories  are  not  meaningful. 

Is  violence  increasing  on  network  television? 

During  the  1983-84  season,  the  most-viewed  network  programs  included  such  ac- 
tion series  as  "The  A  Team",  "Simon  &  Simon",  Magnum,  P.I.",  and  "Cagney  & 
Lacey."  This  past  season,  virtually  all  of  the  top-rated  shows  are  situation  comedies, 
and  action  has  all  but  disappeared  from  network  television.  Clearly,  there  has  been 
no  shift  towards  more  violence  in  recent  seasons,  and,  if  anything,  the  trend  been 
just  the  opposite. 

So  where  do  advertisers  and  agencies  net  out  on  this  issue? 

First,  we  don't  believe  in  pressure  groups  trying  to  clean  up  television.  We  believe 
in  viewers  making  their  own  decisions.  Second,  we  want  the  networks  to  remain 
healthy.  We  certainly  don't  want  them  to  broadcast  programming  so  homogenized 
and  bland  that  nobody  is  offended  by  it — ^but  that's  because  no  one  is  watching  it, 
either.  And  third,  we  don't  consider  ourselves  censors.  As  long  as  the  networks  be- 
lieve they  must  push  the  envelope  to  attract  viewers,  we  believe  our  clients  have 
the  right  to  let  the  networks  know  when  they've  pushed  too  far.  But  that  does  not 
equate  to  a  need  for  censorship,  either  by  advertisers  or  by  outside  groups. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  our  final  witness,  William  Abbott,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Foundation  to  Improve  Television,  an  organi- 
zation which  includes  an  impressive  list  of  members  which  was 
founded  in  1969  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  amount  of  violence 
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depicted  on  television.  He  comes  to  us  with  25  years  of  experience 
in  the  organization  of  grassroots  campaigns  focusing  on  the  deter- 
rence and  reduction  of  violent  content  in  TV  programming. 
We  welcome  you, 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  ABBOTT,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  TO  IMPROVE  TELEVISION 

Mr.  Abbott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today  on  this  vitally  important  issue. 

Since  1969,  our  foundation  has  participated  in  numerous  initia- 
tives designed  to  address  this  question,  including  research,  public 
awareness,  cooperative  efforts  with  the  television  industry,  legal 
actions,  petitions  to  the  FCC,  and  most  recently,  efforts  to  enlist 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  advertisers  in  the  campaign  to  rid  our 
television  and  our  streets  of  senseless  violence. 

Recent  history  suggests  that  advertisers,  if  they  become  educated 
and  mobilized  around  the  TV  violence  issue,  can  exert  a  tremen- 
dously positive  influence  on  the  future  of  American  television.  Ad- 
vertisers played  a  role  in  the  temporary  reduction  of  TV  violence 
during  the  1970's,  and  they  contributed  more  recently  to  campaigns 
to  reduce  glamorized  TV  images  of  alcohol  abuse,  illegal  drug  abuse 
and  other  destructive  behaviors.  We  are  therefore  pleased  that  this 
subcommittee  has  invited  advertising  representatives  here  today. 

The  importance  of  advertising  is  obvious.  The  words  of  one  ad- 
vertiser are  as  true  today  as  they  were  when  spoken  in  the  1970's: 
In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  hand  that  signs  the  check  that  cradles 
the  gun. 

This  effort  in  which  we  engage  today,  which  focuses  on  the  role 
that  advertisers  play  with  regard  to  television  violence,  is  not  new. 
Far  from  it.  In  my  written  statement  I  summarize  the  actions 
taken  in  the  mid- 1970's  with  advertisers,  which  fully  reduced  tele- 
vision violence.  Organizations  interested  in  reducing  violence  on 
television  were  quick  to  identify  advertisers  as  the  soft  underbelly 
of  the  TV  industry.  Due  to  this  pressure,  several  advertisers  an- 
nounced that  they  would  stay  off  of  violent  programming  and  they 
received  substantial  support  from  the  public. 

In  1973,  Miracle  White  announced  that  it  would,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  avoid  advertising  on  violent  programming.  It  received  over 
100,000  letters  of  support  from  the  public.  And  in  the  mid- 1970's, 
advertising  agencies  published  research  which  indicated  that  com- 
mercials may  be  more  effective  in  programs  which  reflect  positive 
social  interaction  rather  than  those  which  highlight  violence  and 
fear.  And  in  response  to  that  pressure  and  their  own  marketing  re- 
search, advertisers  then  reduced  support  for  violent  programming. 

Moreover,  they  hired  specialty  screening  companies  to  ensure 
their  ads  did  not  appear  in  violent  programs.  They  referred  poten- 
tial programs  to  the  Advertising  agency  who  would  authorize  or 
cancel  the  buy  or  check,  with  its  client  for  further  instructions. 

All  of  this  procedure  sounds  comprehensive  and  good,  but  it  has 
not  led  to  a  significant  decrease  in  advertiser  support  for  violent 
programs. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  advertisers  cannot  know  \yhich  pro- 
grams their  advertisements  appear  on.  It  is  completely  within  their 
power  to  ascertain  and  review  those  programs  where  their  adver- 
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tisements  appear  and  ensure  that  they  are  not  excessively  violent. 
For  advertisers  not  to  do  this  is  nothing  short  of  reckless  abandon- 
ment of  their  corporate  and  social  responsibilities.  Those  advertis- 
ers that  do  claim  ignorance  of  the  violent  content  of  programs  are 
guilty  of  complicity  along  with  the  other  purveyors  of  media  vio- 
lence. 

And  we  are  suggesting  nothing  revolutionary  here.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  commercial  television,  advertisers  have  exercised  close 
supervision  on  the  placement  of  their  commercials.  They  under- 
stand that  their  commercials  will  be  more  effective  in  certain  kinds 
of  programming  than  they  will  be  in  others.  For  example,  airlines 
will  be  certain  not  to  place  ads  on  programs  or  movies  which  fea- 
ture an  airplane  crash. 

Our  foundation  has  over  the  past  years  communicated  with  more 
than  100  of  the  major  advertisers.  And  the  results  are  consistent 
and  not  surprising  with  the  fact  that  these  companies  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  sell  their  products  on  tele- 
vision. And  I  think  it  is  clear  to  say  that  today  most  major  adver- 
tisers or  their  agencies  preview  every  prime  time  program  in  which 
they  purchase  commercial  time.  And  for  daytime  and  weekend  pro- 
grams, advertisers  usually  screen  several  episodes  before  purchas- 
ing time  on  a  program.  Arid  every  3  or  4  weeks,  they  assure  again 
that  the  program  continues  to  meet  its  standards. 

Major  advertisers  frequently  withdraw  support  from  dozens  of 
programs  for  reasons  of  taste  in  any  given  year.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  ABC  lost  $2  million  in  ad  revenue  from  its 
May  showing  of  Murder  in  the  Heartland  because  sponsors  were 
unwilling  to  be  associated  with  such  a  violent  program. 

I  want  to  comment  on  Mr.  Martin's  testimony.  We  heard  the 
guidelines  which  he  proposed,  but  I  want  to  get  serious  about  this, 
and,  in  fact,  AT&T  advertised  on  Murder  in  the  Heartland  and  had 
several  spots.  They  advertised  on  Total  Recall,  and  Another  48 
Hours  and  other  graphically  violent  movies  that  have  appeared  in 
Boston  on  network  television  and  on  independent  stations.  They 
have  been  a  frequent  supporter  of  two  of  broadcast  television's 
most  violent  series,  The  Untouchables  and  Time  Trax. 

So  we  hear  statements  about  guidelines,  but  obviously  there  are 
things  slipping  through.  These  kinds  of  programs  would  not  slip 
through  the  guidelines  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about  it. 

The  record  indicates  that  television  will  quickly  respond  to 
changing  advertiser  concerns  and  objectives.  Just  as  it  complied 
when  advertisers  shifted  their  focus  to  younger  and  more  urban  au- 
diences, television  would  comply  if  advertisers  indicated  they  want- 
ed less  violent  and  more  programs  which  highlight  positive  social 
interaction. 

So  let  the  advertisers  hear  our  message  today.  The  American 
people  need  their  help  in  reducing  violence  on  TV.  Our  children 
need  their  help.  Advertisers  have  the  power  to  turn  off  a  great  deal 
of  the  violence  with  just  a  few  phone  calls.  It  is  time  for  them  to 
pick  up  the  phone. 

Now  turning  to  the  ratings  system  and  the  computer  chip  pro- 
posal suggested.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  applaud  you  for 
your  vision  and  persistence  in  pursuing  this  strategy.  We  strongly 
support  this  initiative.  The  introduction  of  such  an  industry-initi- 
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ated  rating  system  and  the  accompanying  computer  chip  tech- 
nology would  allow  millions  of  concerned  but  not  omnipresent  par- 
ents to  exercise  their  responsibility  in  their  supervision  of  their 
children's  viewing. 

Moreover,  such  a  ratings  system  would  result  in  advertisers  pull- 
ing their  advertising  from  violence-sodden  programs.  No  longer 
would  it  be  a  matter  of  public  taste  that  would  guide  their  deci- 
sions. If  advertisers  believed  that  millions  of  people  were  tuning 
out  entirely  from  violent  programs — and  recent  surveys  suggest 
that  millions  would  do  just  that — then  few  advertisers  would  refuse 
to  spend  their  money  for  programs  that  millions  would  not  be  able 
to  receive.  While  this  may  be  less  effective  in  dealing  with  pay-per- 
view  and  pay  cable,  which  would  then  become,  I  fear,  the  new  ghet- 
to for  television  murders,  it  would  still  be  an  important  step  for- 
ward. 

But  we  must  be  certain  that  the  technology  is  used  to  address 
the  proven  public  health  threat  of  television  violence  and  not  to  en- 
force subjective  and  changing  standards  of  morality  and  decency. 

I  will  now  briefly  highlight  a  number  of  initiatives  which  our 
foundation  is  taking  with  advertisers  to  elicit  their  cooperation  to 
reduce  the  harm  from  television  violence.  First,  due  to  their  enor- 
mous influence  over  the  content  of  TV  programs,  advertisers  must 
be  a  major  target  for  educational  and  informational  outreaches  on 
the  effects  of  television  violence  which  have  been  conclusively  docu- 
mented in  over  3,000  studies. 

Second,  the  Advertising  Council  should  be  encouraged  to  finance, 
create  and  implement  a  national  public  service  campaign  on  the 
issue  of  youth  violence  prevention  and  address  all  causes  of  vio- 
lence, including  the  role  played  by  media  violence. 

Third,  to  encourage  the  advertising  community  to  join  the  nation- 
wide effort,  we  would  form  a  Council  of  Excellence  comprised  of  ad- 
vertisers that  have  demonstrated  leadership  in  addressing  the 
problem  of  TV  violence.  We  have  developed  a  five-point  program  for 
individual  advertisers.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
following  measures: 

First,  they  should  sponsor  informal  workshops  for  their  media 
departments,  advertising  and  screening  agencies  with  child  devel- 
opment experts  to  explore  the  area  of  TV  violence; 

Second,  advertisers  should  be  encouraged  to  support  TV  pro- 
grams which  deal  with  violence  in  an  educational  constructive 
manner; 

Third,  they  should  support  media  literacy  programs  which  are 
designed  to  provide  children  with  an  understanding  of  the  damag- 
ing effects  of  viewing  TV  violence  and  understanding  the  ways  that 
portrayals  of  violence  are  often  distorted; 

Fourth,  they  should  help  in  the  creation  and  financing  of  public 
service  announcements  designed  to  educate  parents  and  children 
about  TV  violence  and  the  consequences  of  violent  behavior;  and 

Finally,  they  should  support  antiviolence  youth  initiatives  to 
show  nonviolent  conflict  resolution. 

In  summary,  we  do  not  want  advertisers  to  become  program  cen- 
sors. We  simply  want  them  to  exercise  corporate  responsibility. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
winning  the  cooperation  of  advertisers  today  than  we  did  in  the 
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1970's  because  today  the  research  on  TV  violence  is  over.  The  re- 
sults are  in.  The  scientific  evidence  is  overwhelming.  But  we  must 
get  this  information  to  the  top  levels  of  advertisers  and  cooperate 
management. 

As  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  advertisers  are  key  to  the  ef- 
fort to  combat  TV  violence.  Without  their  help,  our  efforts  will  be 
piecemeal,  short  term,  much  like  trying  to  kill  the  legendary 
multiheaded  Hydra.  With  their  help,  TV  violence  will  sooner,  rath- 
er than  later,  fade  from  our  screens  and  then  there  will  be  room 
for  the  TV  programming  that  challenges  our  hearts  and  minds. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  Mr.  Abbott.  And  we  thank  each  of  the 
witnesses  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  think,  Mr.  Martin,  just  so  we  can  resolve  it,  what 
Mr.  Abbott  contends — that  AT&T  was  advertising  on  Murder  in  the 
Heartland — and  his  point  is  that  there  had  to  be  a  failure  in  your 
guidelines  in  order  for  that  to  occur,  and  you  are  amongst  the  best 
of  the  corporate  advertisers  in  the  country.  Could  you  address  that 
issue  and  tell  us  what  happened  in  that  instance? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  I  don't  think  there  was  a  failure  in  the  guide- 
lines. I  think  there  was  a  failure  in  the  application  of  the  guide- 
lines. And  in  reviewing  it,  I  think  if  the  process  had  worked  per- 
fectly— and  these  processes  don't  always  work  perfectly — ^we  would 
have  come  to  a  different  decision. 

Mr.  Markey.  So  what  would  you  do  differently  and  what  would 
you  recommend  to  other  advertisers  that  they  do  differently  to 
avoid  that  problem — that  is,  in  your  evaluation  and  in  your  com- 
munication with  your  advertising  firm? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  comes  down  to  communication  with  our  staffs  and 
reviewing  the  guidelines,  discussing  them  more  thoroughly  and 
regularly  so  that  there  is  a  more  consistent  understanding  of  the 
guidelines  throughout  the  organization.  And  we  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  that. 

I  think,  on  balance,  AT&T  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  programs  that  we  sponsor.  And  I  won't  argue 
With  one  or  two  citations  of  programs  that  somebody  might  think 
don't  fall  within  our  own  guidelines.  And  in  some  areas,  these  are 
perfectly  subjective  issues.  But  on  Murder  in  the  Heartland,  in  re- 
viewing it,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  Markey.  You  heard  Mr.  Abbott's  recommendation  that  the 
Advertising  Council — is  that  what  it  is  called — the  Advertising 
Council  itself  develop  a  set  of  guidelines  that  would  be  uniform  in 
terms  of  their  application.  What  would  you  think  about  that  idea? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  each  advertiser  has  to  develop  its  own  set 
of  guidelines.  The  Advertising  Council  could  serve  a  very  good  pur- 
pose in  helping  advertisers  do  that  and  sharing  best  practices  be- 
tween companies  and  across  industry.  But  I  think  the  important 
thing  is  for  each  advertiser  to  develop  its  own  set  of  guidelines  and 
to  put  in  processes  to  ensure  that  those  guidelines  are  effectively 
applied. 

Mr.  Markey.  Well,  what  would  be  wrong  though  with  having  a 
model  code  that  could  then  be  embraced  or  not  embraced  by  var- 
ious advertisers,  but  at  least  it  would  be  known  who  was  embrac- 
ing that  code;  and  in  that  way,  at  least,  setting  some  standard  that 
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would  be  known  with  regard  to  what  was  acceptable  programming 
at  least  from  the  perspective  of  those  signatory  companies? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  the  Ad  Council  would  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  helping  to  design  a  model  code  that  would  be  best  practice.  I 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  something  that  was  imposed  on  individual 
advertisers. 

Mr.  Markey.  No,  I  appreciate  that.  Would  that  be  something 
that  you  could  support?  That  is,  if  a  model  code  was  constructed 
at  least? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Markey.  Then  we  would  have  a  standard  against  which  vfe 
could  compare  other  companies  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  it, 
you  could  support  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Sure. 

Mr.  Markey.  And  what  about  the  concept  of  the  V-block  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  Mr.  Abbott  pointed  to.  As  a  re- 
sult of  legislation  which  passed  through  this  subcommittee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Hazardous  Waste  chaired  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Swift,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  2  days  ago 
finalized  rules  and  regulations  for  the  900-number  industry. 

Those  regulations  not  only  contain  reauirements  that  900-num-- 
ber  companies  must  warn  callers  and  advise  them  of  the  price  of 
a  call,  the  nature  of  the  service  and  a  warning  that  minors  need 
parental  permission  prior  to  incurring  a  charge  for  the  call,  the  law 
also  states  that  telephone  companies  carrying  900  services  must 
block  access  to  900  numbers  to  residential  phone  lines  when  cus- 
tomers request  it. 

Congress  required  telephone  companies  to  block  the  number  to 
900  lines  because  parents  can't  do  this  themselves.  Congress  felt  it 
necessary — this  subcommittee  and  Mr.  Swift's — to  couple  warning 
preambles  with  the  right  of  parents  to  completely  block  out  all  900 
numbers  to  their  home  because  kids  are  not  always  monitored.  Due 
to  the  irresponsible  kids  that  call  the  numbers,  should  they  be  re- 
sponsible for  paying  the  phone  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month? 

Likewise,  while  a  parental  advisory  system  for  violence  on  tele- 
vision is  a  laudable  move  for  the  industry,  why  shouldn't  parents 
be  availed  of  the  same  opportunity  to  block  out  all  violent  rated  TV 
from  their  home  as  they  are  accorded  with  respect  to  900  numbers? 

Would  AT&T  support  a  proposal,  as  the  AMA  and  others  have, 
to  build  in  that  technology  to  television  sets  across  the  country  so 
that  V-signal  could  in  fact  be  by  remote  control  and  in  days  or 
months  or  a  year  in  advance,  give  the  parents  that  protection 
which  they  are  seeking? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  as  you  know,  AT&T  did  support  the  measures 
on  900  service  and  applauds  them.  And  that  is  because  we  are  in 
the  telecommunications  business  and  directly  affected  by  those  reg- 
ulations. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  television  sets  or 
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Mr.  Markey.  So  it  should  be  an  even  easier  decision  for  you  to 
make,  then. 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  I  think  we  would  defer  to  those  who  were  in  a 
better  position  to  judge.  I  am  not  a  technology 

Mr.  Markey.  Well,  it  is  doable  and  inexpensive  as  well. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Assuming  that  it  is  doable — conceding  that  it  is  do- 
able, inexpensive,  practical  and  effective,  I  don't  think  AT&T  could 
take  a  position  on  it.  I  will  tell  you  as  an  advertiser  that  I  think 
it  would  have  a  secondary  effect  on  us.  Someone  said  earlier  if 
many  parents  took  advantage  of  the  V-block  and  the  ratings  of 
those  programs  affected  went  down,  that  would  be  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  equation  to  decide  which  programs  to  advertise  on. 

Mr.  Markey.  Again,  the  broadcasters  and  the  Hollywood  commu- 
nity contend  that  they  are  not  targeting  minors  with  these  pro- 
grams, so  you  wouldn't  be  losing  anyone  because  the  parents  would 
have  the  capacity  as  they  were  sitting  there  to  unlock  the  code  so 
they  could  watch  the  show.  So  theoretically  you  wouldn't  lose  a  sin- 
gle person  if  the  parent  was  only  allowing  it  to  operate  in  their  ab- 
sence from  the  home. 

So  the  question  is,  are  those  younger  people  actually  the  targets 
of  much  advertising?  And  if  they  are,  then  that  is  a  horse  of  a  dif- 
ferent color. 

Ms.  Frank,  what  do  you  think  about  the  V-chip  proposal  and  its 

desirability? 

Ms.  Frank.  I  think  it  raises  some  issues  that  are  at  various  lev- 
els of  troubling  to  me.  The  first  is,  I  think,  the  whole  issue  of  par- 
ents at  control  and  the  fact  that  right  now  I  would  think  that  par- 
ents who  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  their  kids  are  watching 
on  television  and  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  controlling  what  the 
kids  watch  and  don't  watch 

Mr.  Markey.  What  does  a  single  mother  do? 

Ms.  Frank.  May  I  continue? 

Mr.  Markey.  Sure. 

Ms.  Frank.  Those  parents  are  probably  the  ones  most  likely  to 
take  the  violence  into  considerations  or  to  block  the  programs  with 
some  sort  of  a  V-chip.  I  think  parents  that  right  now  either  can't 
or  won't,  for  whatever  reason — who  don't  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  their  kids  are  doing,  are  probably  no  more  likely  to  if  they 
had  advisories  in  advance  or  if  they  had  the  mechanism  to  block 
these  programs.  I  also  believe  that  kids  are  probably  smarter  than 
we  give  them  credit  for  and  would  figure  out  a  way  to  override  any 
blocking  mechanism. 

Mr.  Markey.  Perhaps,  but  if  it  was  a  number  put  in  by  the  par- 
ent and  say  the  mother  put  in  their  birth  date  and  the  mother  had 
protected  that  date  against  the  child  finding  it,  it  would  probably 
still  be  just  as  difficult  for  the  child  to  figure  out  what  it  was,  if 
the  mother  had  already  gone  to  the  extreme  efforts  which  they 
have.  There  is  a  number  that  everyone  has  or  could  use,  and  if  it 
was  broken,  substitute  another  one.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  outwit 
an  8-year-old. 

Ms.  Frank.  Not  when  you  are  talking  about  technology  having 
to  do  with  the  television  set. 

Mr.  Markey.  We  are  not  talking  about  13  or  14-year-olds,  We 
are  talking  about  6,  7  or  8-year-olds.  Let  us  not  overestimate  tech- 
nologically the  skills  of  children  at  that  age.  If  there  is  a  code 
which  can  be  put  in,  locked  in,  and  then  only  the  parent  knows 
what  the  number  is,  I  am  confident  that  would,  in  most  families, 
be  sufficient. 
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I  know  it  would  have  stymied  me  at  8,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  other  people  in  this  room  really  still  feel  confident  that  they 
are  technologically  capable  of  dealing  with  it.  Most  of  the  tech- 
nologies in  our  society — if  used  purposefully,  because  they  had  an 
objective  in  protecting  their  children  to  take  this  step — I  don't 
know  why  people  think  that  it  would  not  work, 

Ms.  Frank.  I  have  another  issue  whether  it  would  work  or  not 
work.  Whether  kids  could  figure  it  out  or  not  is  almost  beside  the 
point 

Mr.  Markey.  No,  it  is  the  point  though  in  many  ways  because, 
you  know,  it  is  almost  like  saying,  well,  the  kids  can  break  into  the 
parent's  ATM  code,  and  that  somehow  or  other  there  is  some  big 
threat  epidemic  of  kids  going  down  with  their  mother  or  father's 
ATM  number.  It  just  doesn't  happen. 

And  I  don't  think  that  with  the  age  group  that  we  are  talking 
about  it  is  very  likely.  And  the  correlation  is  that,  yes,  parents  that 
come  from  families  that  are  in  more  well-to-do  circumstances,  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  class,  would  be  more  likely  to  use  this 
technology,  but  that  is  who  advertisers  are  targeting,  largely,  the 
people  with  the  money. 

Aiid  the  same  thing — and  as  a  result,  advertisers,  the  lower  part 
of  the  socioeconomic  spectrum  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  it, 
those  families  with  mothers  without  fathers  in  the  family  situation. 

So  that  as  the  advertising  was  reduced  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
pressure  of  the  targeted  advertising  audience,  that  is  the  middle 
and  upper-middle  class,  those  other  families  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries because  there  would  be  that  much  less  violence,  even 
though  they  might  not  have  the  new  television  with  the  remote  to 
monitor. 

Ms.  Frank.  Once  again,  I  would  argue  that  neither  upper  nor 
lower  socioeconomic  group  has  a  lock  on  conscientious  parents.  But 
I  would  like  to  point  out 

Mr.  Markey,  But  they  do  in  terms  of  being  able  to  buy.  If  we 
mandate  this  technology  be  on  new  television  sets,  we  would  expect 
the  turnover  to  appear  more  quickly  in  the  upper  and  middle  class 
than  in  the  working  poor. 

Ms,  Frank,  I  think  another  issue  is  certainly  the  designation  of 
violence,  which  is  a  problem  that  I  have  right  now,  since  each  net- 
work, as  far  as  the  voluntary  agreement  that  was  reached  last 
month,  suggests  to  me  that  each  network  will  still  be  responsible 
for  determining  which  programs  they  are  going  to  put  an  advisory 
in  front  of.  That  still  gives  a  parent  the  opportunity  see  what  the 
program  is  and  to  make  the  decision. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  some  sort  of  locking  mechanism  maybe 
takes  away  that  decision-making.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is 
good  violence  and  there  is  bad  violence,  but  there  is  probably  more 
acceptable 

Mr,  Markey,  No — again  as  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  if  the 
parent  is  there  with  the  remote,  they  can  watch  that  violence  with 
the  child.  But  if  they  are  not  there,  they  have 

Ms,  Frank,  They  can  block  it  out,  no  matter  what  the  program 
may  be.  If  it  has  a  V-code  in  it  in  some  way,  it  is  going  to  get 
blocked  out  and  that  may  not  automatically  be  a  program  that  is 
necessarily  bad  for  a  kid  to  see. 
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I  think  the  issue  is,  as  you  keep  pointing  out  yourself,  is  that  vio- 
lent programs  or  programs  with  violence  in  them  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  targeted  to  kids  and  are  not  in  time  periods  that  kids  are 
generally  awake;  or  at  least  not  on  network  television.  So  while 
again  I  have — I  have  a  problem  between  what  I  want  to  believe 
idealistically  and  what  I  believe  realistically  based  on  what  I  know 
about  the  business.  I  do  have  some  concerns  with  focusing  so  heav- 
ily on  network  television. 
Mr.  Markey.  I  appreciate  that.  I  guess  I  do  disagree  with  you. 
I  think  that  if  a  parent  wants  to  decide  to  push  a  V-button  and 
block  out  all  violence,  it  should  be  their  choice.  It  is  their  child. 
And  if  they  want  to  unlock  for  some  particular  program,  that  is 
also  their  prerogative.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  in  anyone  else's  power 
or  right  or  responsibility  to  determine  that  child  may  be  missing 
something  because  the  parent  has  acted  indiscriminately.  There 
might  have  been  a  few  shows  that  were  good  and  as  a  result  all 
of  them  should  go  through  and  the  parent  should  sit  there  all  day, 
which  is  unrealistic. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 

Mr.  Markey.  Yes. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  think  this  is  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  that  advertisers  are  taking  cover  under  just  this  issue. 
It  is  nonsense.  It  is  not  the  way  it  works.  Parents  are  not  police- 
men. It  is  not  the  difference  between  responsible  parents  and  par- 
ents who  are  not  responsible.  That  is  nonsense. 

It  doesn't— you  say  in  your  statement,  you  know,  in  reality  par- 
ents who  most  likely  will  heed  the  advisories  are  probably  already 
monitoring  and  controlling  their  children's  viewing.  It's  just  not  the 
way  it  works.  We  would  love  to  see  it  work  that  way.  It  is  not  the 
way  it  works.  And  young  kids  are  not  going  to  figure  out  the  codes. 
They  are  not  going  to  do  that.  It  is  the— it  has  got  to  be  the  adver- 
tisers. We  have  to  turn  to  advertisers  for  this. 

Ms.  Frank.  And  what  I  am  telling  you  is  that  advertisers,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  responding,  are  very  conscious  of  the  environment 
their  programs  appear  in  and  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  one  person's  opinion  of  what  should  and  shouldn't  be  proper  ad- 
vertising environment. 

To  your  point,  Mr.  Markey,  again  about  setting  some  guidelines 
for  the  Ad  Council  setting  guidelines.  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  general  guidelines  for  an  advertiser  who  has 
never  had  them  before  and  you  want  to  get  an  idea  of  what  other 
advertisers  are  using.  And  automotive  is  going  to  have  a  different 
set  of  guidelines  than  a  cereal  manufacturer  and  each  corporation 
as  part  of  what  they  stand  for  has  to  develop  their  own  guidelines, 
and  I  think  all  of  our  clients  have  done  that. 

I  don't  want  somebody  else  telling  me  that  is  a  violent  program 
and  because  you  still  chose  to  run  in  it,  even  though  you  found  no 
problem  with  it  and  it  was  within  your  guidelines,  we  are  going  to 
send  you  letters  and  tie  up  your  phone  lines. 
Mr.  Markey.  My  time  has  expired.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Abbott,  you  did  a  good  job  of  dusting 
up  the  white  hat  that  AT&T  rode  in  on  today.  And  it  was  interest- 
ing in  your  conversation  with  the  chairman,  you  mentioned  "Mur- 
der in  The  Heartland."  But  you  mentioned  some  other,  I  think  it 
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was  "48  Hours",  among  others.  Could  you  repeat  those?  I  wanted 
to  give  Mr.  Martin  a  chance  to  respond. 

Mr.  Abbott.  They  advertised  on  "Total  Recall",  which  is  an  in- 
credibly violent  movie.  "Another  48  Hours",  again  a  very  graphi- 
cally violent  movie  and  the  independent  station  in  Boston  they  ad- 
vertised on  Cobra.  And  it  was  unbelievably  violent. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Is  that  a  movie? 

Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  with  Sylvester  Stallone,  and  he  goes  through 
a  dozen  or  two  dozen  murders.  And  actually  two  of  the  worst,  most 
violent  weekly  programs  now  in  syndication,  "Untouchables"  and 
"Time  Tracks"  are  still  being  shown  and  they  advertised  on  that. 
There  is  really  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 

Just  having  guidelines  is  not  enough  obviously.  What  I  said,  and 
I  can't  say  it  strongly  enough,  they  must  understand  that  violence 
is  a  public  health  threat.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  taste.  They 
have  to  take  a  much  more  hands-on  review  of  how  these  things  are 
slipping  through  these  guidelines.  That  is  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Martin.  Let  me  have  you  respond. 

First  of  all,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  repeat  the  guidelines  before  re- 
sponding. I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Sure,  I  am  getting  a  good  idea  of  why  I  am  the  only 
advertiser  here. 

The  guidelines  include  the  following:  We  will  avoid  placing  AT&T 
commercials  on  any  network  television  programs  that  contain  vul- 
gar language,  acts  of  excessive  violence,  sexual  conduct  judged  too 
explicit  for  total  family  viewing  or  inflammatory  or  demeaning  por- 
trayals of  any  group  or  individual's  religion,  ethnicity  or  gender. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  If  you  wouldn't  mind  responding  to  Mr.  Abbot,  be- 
sides the  "Murder  in  The  Heartland",  what  about  the  other  pro- 
gramming? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  couldn't  begin  to  respond  to  Mr.  Abbot  because  I 
haven't  seen  the  programs.  Some  of  them  I  don't  think  were  in- 
volved in  our  prescreening.  The  ones  on  the  local  Boston  television 
station  was  part  of  a  scatter  buy. 

Mr.  Abbott.  If  I  could  comment  on  that.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

They  should  not  hide  behind  the  scatter  buy  or  the  roadblock 
type  of  advertising  where  they  advertise  on  all  the  networks  at  the 
same  hour.  These  are  schemes  that  they  get  a  lot  of  bang  for  the 
buck  by  not  caring  where  the  advertising  is  going. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  think  we  are  scheming  to  get  the  best  bang 
for  our  buck.  I  am  simply  not  accepting  your  characterization  of 
those  programs  because  I  haven't  seen  them. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Well,  let  me  just — I  don't  watch  a  whole  lot  of  those, 
but  I  can  tell  you  "Another  48  Hours"  and  "Total  Recall"— is  that 
what  the  Australian  guy,  Mel  Gibson?  Schwarzenegger? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Schwarzenegger,  exactly. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  I  get  him  mixed  up  with  Mel  Gibson.  I  am  sorry. 
Schwarzenegger  is  a  Republican.  Now  I  remember. 

Well,  I  mean,  I  think  you  would  have — I  would  certainly  see  that 
those  are  very  violent  programs.  I  guess  I  am  trying  to  say,  those 
kinds  of  locally  shown  movies  that  have  already  been  out  and  they 
are  back  on  independent  television  and  reruns  and  that  kind  of 
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thing,  do  the  guidelines — do  your  guidelines  apply  to  those?  Or  are 
they  simply  for  network  programming? 

Mr.  Martin.  These  guidelines  are  for  network  programming. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  So  there  is  a  gap  for  the  guidelines  that  apply  to  net- 
work television  and  to  movies  that  in  many  cases  they  are  the  most 
violent  things  on  television  today.  Have  you  given  consideration  to 
applying  those  guidelines  to  movies  that  are  shown  on  independent 
television  and  on  network  television? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  try  to  apply  the  guidelines  as  broadly  and  as  ef- 
fectively as  is  practical  to  do.  There  are  some  situations  in  which 
it  simply  isn't  practical. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Let  me  start  with  Mr.  Abbot. 

After  we  had  our  hearing  2  or  3  weeks  ago  when  we  had  the  net- 
works come  in  and  they  had  announced  I  guess  the  day  before  the 
ratings  system  with  the  chairman  and  with  Paul  Simon,  and  after 
the  hearing  I  was  rather  struck  by  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
print  media  as  they  reviewed  the  announcement. 

Now,  maybe  it  is  partly  the  inherent  conflict  between  the  print 
media  and  the  television  media,  but  what  was  your  reaction?  I  was 
amazed  because,  first  of  all,  the  print  media  critics  were  very  cyni- 
cal, were  very  skeptical,  had  no — nothing  really  good  to  say 
about — I  think  one  of  reviewers  said  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
whitewash  the  thing.  This  was  a  self-policing  kind  of  a  thing.  What 
was  your  response  to  some  of  that? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Well,  there  was  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  little 
bit  of  good  news  was  that  they  were  doing  something. 

They  finally  acknowledged  that  violence  could  be  harmful  to  chil- 
dren. They  agreed  to  something.  But  what  they  agreed  to  do  was 
so  minimal. 

If  you  looked  to  see  what  the  warning  advisory  is,  you  can  barely 
see  it  on  the  screen.  If  they  are  going  to  do  a  warning  advisory,  it 
should  be  done  with  a  push.  It  should  cover  the  screen. 

And  some  of  the  stations  in  Boston  are  now  doing  that  at  our 
urging.  There  should  be  a  voice  over.  But  instead  they  have  an  in- 
conspicuous advisory.  It  leaves  out  millions  of  parents  that  aren't 
going  to  be  home  anyway.  And  on  CBS,  it  is  not  going  to  be  on  any 
of  their  programs  in  the  fall.  So  you  wonder  what  programs  war- 
rant an  advisory.  It  is  only  going  to  be  on  networks.  But  not  on 
cable. 

But  it  was  a  first  step.  But  I  think  the  other  problem,  of  course, 
some  people  think  it  is  a  license  to  kill,  once  they  put  on  a  warn- 
ing, then  they  can  show  really  violent  stuff  and  they  also  think 
that  it  will  buy  them  2  years  time.  That  can't  be  true. 

The  pressure  must  continue  to  be  applied  to  show  them  that  was 
a  first  step  that  didn't  buy  them  any  time.  The  conference  and 
thereafter,  we  are  going  to  be  demanding  that  the  violence  itself  be 
taken  out  until  a  later  hour  in  the  evening.  Until  that  happens,  it 
is  still  coming  into  the  home  and  it  is  still  doing  damage. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Some  would  say  that  the  chairman's  approach  of  pro- 
viding the  V-chip  comes  very  close  to  censorship.  I  don't  happen  to 
agree.  And  I  also  don't  think  that  it  is  censorship  for  a  parent  to 
determine  what  his  child  should  and  should  not  see.  I  think  we 
maybe  have  a  difference  of  opinion  with  Ms.  Frank  on  that.  Would 
you  agree  with  that  premise? 
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Mr.  Abbott.  Absolutely.  It  is  censorship  by  the  parent.  And  that 
is  not  censorship.  Censorship  involves  government  action.  There  is 
no  government  action  here. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  This  is  a  kind  of  empowerment. 

Mr.  Abbott.  Exactly.  It  empowers  the  parent.  It  is  outrageous  to 
suggest  that  a  parent  can't  control  what  comes  into  his  home;  that 
we  have  come  that  far  that  the  most  intimate  place  that  the  small 
kids — and  the  chairman's  right,  the  harm  is  being  done  to  the  kids 
between  4  and  10.  And  they  are  not  going  to  outdo  their  parents 
when  it  comes  to  programming  this  chip.  And  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not protect  these  kids  with  a  parental  decision  is  really  outrageous. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Ms.  Frank,  do  you  have  a  different  opinion  on  that? 

Ms.  FrainTK.  I  think  you  heard  it  before.  I  just  question  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  used  any  more  than — advisories  are  going  to  be 
used  any  more  than  any  other  decision  making  is  used. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  You  don't  question  the  parents's  ability  to  decide 
what  his  child  should  see  or  not  see? 

Ms.  Frank.  I  really  don't  think  that  is  my  place  to  comment.  I 
am  not  a  child  psychologist. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Do  you  think  that  is  censorship? 

Ms.  Frank.  Yeah,  I  do.  I  do.  And  that  is  I  didn't  think  this  whole 
issue  is  troubling  to  me  personally,  and  to  many  of  us,  I  know,  be- 
cause we  are  all,  I  am  sure  violently  opposed  to  the  notion  of  cen- 
sorship as  expanded  to  more  governmental  controls  on  what  we  are 
exposed  to.  And  yet,  as  an  advertising  agency  representing  adver- 
tisers, I  want  to  be  able  to  retain  the  power  to  decide  that  my  cli- 
ent doesn't  belong  on  a  program.  And  believe  you  me,  I've  been  on 
plenty  of  panels  where  that  has  been  enough  for  someone  to  call 
me  a  censor;  that  I  am  censoring  television  programming  because 
I  have  chosen  to  pull  a  commercial  out  of  a  show. 

So,  you  know,  I  think  defining  censorship  and  whether  I  consider 
it  censorship  or  not  is  probably  less  important.  In  terms  of  what — 
of  your  question  as  to  why  the  announcement  of  the  voluntary 
advisories  was  greeted  with  such  ho-humness  or  skepticism,  I  think 
it  is  a  little  bit  of  the  fox  in  charge  of  the  chicken  house  kind  of 
thing  that  each  network  was  doing  its  own  self-regulating  or  self- 
determination  of  what  violent  programming  constitutes. 

And  for  me  personally  it  was  the  idea  that  network  television, 
which  I  do  not  consider  to  be  a  hotbed  of  violence,  even  as  far  as 
the  entire  television  spectrum  is  concerned,  was  the  one  who  was 
making  these — going  to  be  imposing  these  voluntary  guidelines 
when  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  other,  more  dramatic  offenders  out 
there. 

Mr.  OxLEY.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  thing.  Why  would  a  parent 
who  can — I  think  all  of  us  agree — determine  what  time  their  chil- 
dren go  to  bed,  or  what  they  eat,  not  be  empowered  to  determine 
what  they  can  and  cannot  watch  on  television? 

Ms.  Frank.  I  don't  think — I  guess  I  have  to  use  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  with  television  and  essentially 
watched  what  I  wanted  to  watch.  And  you  may  argue  that  the  me- 
dium was  different  then,  and  it  probably  was. 

But  my  sense  is  that  if  you  tell  a  kid  that  he  can't  watch  NYPD 
Blue,  the  one  that  has  gotten  the  most  attention  these  days,  he  is 
going  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  watch  it.  If  even  if  he  has  to  go  to 
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his  friend's  house  where  they  don't  have  a  V-chip  in  their  television 
set. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  OK.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentlelady  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  would  like  to  know  from  all  of  you 
if  there  is  any  hope  that  there  will  be  a  trendsetter  out  there?  That 
somebody  will  finally  say,  we  think  that  it  should  be  this  way  be- 
cause it  is  right;  that  we  are  going  to  advertise  on  programs  that 
are  family-friendly  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

One  knows  what  happens  from  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I 
mean,  everything  is  bottom  line.  And  we  understand  that.  That's 
the  way  this  country  runs,  it  operates. 

It  also  is  true  that  if  you  have  been  on  the  other  side,  you  know 
what  people  are  looking  for.  You  think  you  know  what  they  are 
looking  for.  If  you  have  dealt  with  it  and  you  say,  gee,  that  is  a 
good  picture,  that  is  a  great  picture,  and  violence  sometimes  makes 
great  pictures.  As  does,  I  think,  the  amount  of  sexual  involvement 
on  television  is  just  as  disturbing. 

Where  can  we  start?  Mr.  Martin,  is  there  a  possibility  that  AT&T 
will  be  a  trendsetter  and  say,  we  simply  are  going  to  only  advertise 
on  family-friendly  television  programs  and  hope  that  people  will 
say,  huh,  isn't  that  nice,  AT&T  is  exactly  where  I  want  to  be? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  think  our  guidelines  do  point  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  family-friendly. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  It  sounds  as  if  they  do.  But  I  look 
at  AT&T  advertising  on  everything,  and  it  isn't  just  family-friendly 
programs. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  you  say  on  average,  you  don't  mean  on — do 
you  mean  on  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  programs? 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  necessary  fact  of  life  to  reach 
the  audiences  that  we  are  trying  to  reach.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
we  need  to  advertise  on  programs  that  violate  our  guidelines.  And 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  try  to  avoid  those  programs.  It  is  an 
episode-by-episode  judgment  that  we  make. 

We  are  not  infallible.  Sometimes  we  make  a  mistake.  You  can 
question  our  competence.  I  would  ask  you  not  to  question  our  sin- 
cerity. We  sincerely  believe  in  our  guidelines  and  we  are  sincerely 
doing  our  best  to  follow  them.  Whether  that  makes  us  a  trendsetter 
or  not,  I  wouldn't  say. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Doctor? 

Mr.  McAfee.  I  will  share  with  you  only  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  its  major  public  health  initiative  on  family  vio- 
lence that  we  have  undertaken  these  last  2  years — and  plan  to  con- 
tinue over  the  next  3  to  4  years,  until  we  can  make  a  difference, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  we  can — that  we  have  identified  several  cor- 
porate sponsors  who  have  been  willing  not  so  much  through  their 
advertising  dollars  but  through  their  corporate  dollars  to  help  sub- 
sidize our  initiatives  where  necessary. 

And  these  are  people  in  corporations  that  you  don't  think  we  nor- 
mally would  have  access  to.  And  I  point  out  the  women's  fashion 
houses,  the  cosmetic  houses,  some  of  the  small  foundations  in  this 
country  who  may  have  been  allied  with  other  organizations  and 
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have  identified  family  violence,  child  abuse,  child  sexual  abuse,  and 
elder  abuse,  and  issues  most  of  which  have  something  to  do  with 
the  media  in  some  fashion  taking  positions,  sponsoring  programs, 
putting  on  educational  materials,  things  which  may  be  in  direct  op- 
position to  where  some  of  their  advertising  dollars  may  be  going. 

But  it  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  these  corporate 
sponsors,  to  sit  down  with  them  and  say,  isn't  there  a  schizoid  pol- 
icy and  determination  in  your  organization?  We  don't  want  to  turn 
that  off,  but  I  have  noticed  that  you  have  been  sponsoring  some 
rather  violent  programming  lately,  particularly  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

We  haven't  talked  about  children's  cartoons.  I  was  amazed  with 
Bob  Keeshan,  known  as  Captain  Kangaroo,  responsible  for  the 
longest  running  daj^ime  television  show  in  the  history  of  tele- 
vision— and  unless  you  think  stealing  the  carrots  or  getting  hit 
with  a  ping  pong  ball  is  violence,  it  probably  had  very  little  vio- 
lence— pointed  out  that,  yes,  there  may  be  30  acts  of  violence  on 
Time  Trax  or  DEA  or  Cops. 

But  there  are  19  cartoon  shows  that  have  between  13  and  25  acts 
of  violence  per  hour  as  well.  And  combine  that  with  the  commer- 
cialization of  children's  television — and  I  couldn't  help  but  be  re- 
minded, as  we  were  discussing  this  last  month,  the  two  largest  fast 
food  chains  in  the  country  were  running  promotions.  McDonald's 
pushes  Jurassic  Park  and  the  cups  and  souvenirs  that  come— a 
particularly  violent  movie.  And  across  the  street  at  Burger  King 
was  the  Last  Action  Hero,  with  the  most  recent  episode  of  Mr. 
Schwarzenegger,  a  film  that  is  not  doing  so  well  I  am  happy  to  say; 
but  all  depicting  a  violent  scene  and  being  promoted  to  the  children 
on  Saturday  morning. 

Please  have  your  hamburger  in  this  restaurant  and  you  will  get 
a  memento  of  violence  in  your  life. 

It  was  bothersome,  and  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  those,  particu- 
larly the  toy  manufacturers  and  others  who  have  capitalized  prob- 
ably more  than  most  people  on  violence  by  creation  of  dolls,  action 
games,  et  cetera. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  What  bothers  me  about  the  cor- 
porate money,  rather  than  the  advertising  money,  is  that  it  really 
does  give  large  corporations  a  place  to  run  for  cover.  And  it  gives 
them  the  opportunity  say,  well,  we  are  spending  corporate  money 
to  study  this.  We  are  not  doing  anything  to  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  McAfee.  Well,  I  share  your  concern.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion, although  we  do  sponsor  and  provide  10  hours  of  programming 
per  week,  the  American  Medical  Association  on  NBC,  60  percent  of 
our  advertising  is — ^by  and  large,  is  through  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustries or  products  associated  with  health.  None  of  our  programs, 
to  my  knowledge,  is  very  violent.  And  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
perhaps  offer  those  observations  except  to  say  to  you  that  where  we 
have  had  the  opportunity,  because  of  the  invitation  to  sit  down 
with  the  corporate  boards  in  our  corporate  visitation  programs,  as 
we  continue  to  struggle  with  some  of  the  problems  of  health  system 
reform  in  this  country. 

I  frequently  begin  my  presentation  by  saying  to  them,  I  remind 
you  that  we  live  in  the  most  violent  country  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  The  single  largest  cause  of  uncompensated  care  in  this  coun- 
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try  is  violence.  And  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  being  sent  a  bill  for  vio- 
lence in  this  country;  and  when  I  turn  around  and  tell  what  you 
it  costs,  you  criticize  me  and  want  to  change  the  health  system. 
Help  us  with  this  problem  and  then  we  can  help  you  with  solving 
some  of  these  health  costs. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  correlation.  And  newspaper 
editorial  boards  understand  this.  Corporate  boards  understand 
this.  And  their  role  in  sponsoring  violent  lifestyles  then  comes 
under  microscopic  scrutiny  that  they  had  not  witnessed  up  to  that 
point.  And  I  think  for  that  reason  it  has  been  a  valuable  exercise 
for  us. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Ms.  Frank?  I  really  do  think,  in  all 
fairness,  that  on  this  issue  you  are  our  hope.  I  think  it  is  where 
we  have  to  go.  I  don't  think  that  the  networks  will  do  it  volun- 
tarily. Being  with  one  for  a  long  time,  we  understand  what  rating 
is  all  about  and  bottom  line  is  all  about.  And  you  really  do;  to  one's 
core,  you  understand  that. 

I  think  if  advertisers  are  not  going  to  say,  wait  a  minute,  we 
have  got  to  be  more  responsible,  we  really  don't  have  any — ^we  have 
few  other  places  to  go. 

Ms.  Frank.  But  I  would  remind  you  that  what  you  have  heard 
from  me  and  Mr.  Martin — and  we  are  not  an  AT«&T  agency;  we 
would  dearly  like  to  be — but  I  have  got  to  believe  that  just  about 
every  major  advertiser  out  there  has  guidelines.  And  if  I  were  to 
show  you  some  of  these  guidelines,  you  would  be  amazed  at  how 
specific  they  are. 

I  think  advertisers  really  do  care  about  environment.  We  should 
accept  that  as  a  given.  But,  yet,  ABC  is  putting  a  show  on  prime 
time  this  fall  which  is  probably  the  most  controversial  program 
that  is  been  put  on  network  television  in  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
for  this  particular  reason.  There  have  been  shows  that  have  been 
controversial  because  you  say,  why  the  hell  did  they  do  it?  But  this 
one  is  going  to  be  controversial  because  it  is  violent  and  it  is  sexu- 
ally graphic  and  there  is  profanity  used.  And  you  know  why  it  is 
there?  Partially  because  the  viewers  are  going  to  be  there. 

But  I  am  not  even  sure  about  that.  I  think  the  show  is  going  to 
have  to  prove  itself.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  automatic  audience. 
And  I  don't  believe  that  you  put  a  violent  program  on  and  people 
will  automatically  watch  it.  It  has  to  be  the  program  that  gets  the 
viewers.  But  the  program  will  be  there  because  there  will  be  adver- 
tisers that  support  it. 

There  will  be  a  certain  category  of  advertisers  that  don't  care 
about  the  environment  that  their  messages  appear  in,  that  just 
want  to  reach  the  viewers  that  will  be  tuned  to  this  program.  And 
if  they  can  buy  them  for  a  cost-efficient  amount  of  money,  then 
they  will  buy  them. 

So  we  can  get  all  our  very  blue-chip  clients  to  adhere  to  their 
guidelines,  we  can  prescreen  every  single  episode,  we  can  start 
prescreening  made-for-cable  movies  and  syndicated  movies,  which 
we  now  do  because  of  all  the  controversy;  but  it  won't  do  a  bit  of 
good  because  there  will  always  be  somebody  out  there  to  support 
these  programs. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Abbott. 
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Mr.  Abbott.  Obviously,  our  campaign  is  not  without  obstacles 
and  these  kinds  of  companies  that  you  suggested,  beer  companies, 
you  know,  they  certainly  continue  to  advertise  on  the  violent  pro- 
grams. We  hope  that  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  norm. 

I  am  encouraged  because  we  wrote  to  100  companies  and  we  got 
back  some  amazing  responses  from  at  least  half  of  these  compa- 
nies, and  I  have  the  letters  here. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  the  concept  you  are  trying  to 
achieve.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  there  is  a  group  tr5dng  to 
stem  violence.  And  by  copy  of  this  letter,  I  am  making  our  agency 
aware,  to  avoid  placing  our — and  our  media  buyer  to  keep  us  out 
of  violent  programming. 

And  I  have  another  40  letters  that  say  that.  These  are  major 
companies  in  the  United  States.  That  is  where  the  campaign  has 
to  start. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  problem  is  with  the  guidelines,  the  con- 
cept of  the  guidelines  started  in  the  1970s,  the  last  time  we  ad- 
dressed this  issue.  Today,  they  have  become  creaky,  partially  en- 
forced and  allowing  all  of  this  stuff  to  slip  through. 

What  has  to  be  done  as  part  of  this  current  campaign  is  to  let 
the  advertisers  know  that  we  are  not  talking  about  matters  of  taste 
here  but  a  national  public  health  threat.  For  that  reason,  they  have 
got  to  take  out  those  guidelines,  dust  them  off,  and  start  using 
them  and  not  letting  this  stuff  just  slip  through  as  so  many  of 
these  movies  and  violent  programs  are. 

I  am  alarmed  about  what  Ms.  Frank  said  about  this  program 
this  fall.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  shown  prior  to  10  p.m.  This  is 
corporate  responsibility. 

Ms.  Frank.  It  won't  be  shown  prior  to  10  p.m.,  if  it  is  shown  at 
all. 

But  to  your  point,  our  clients  update  their  guidelines,  often  annu- 
ally or  as  often  as  they  feel  necessary. 

Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  not  what  they  say,  but  how  they  are  imple- 
mented. That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleladys  time  has  expired.  And  again  we 
appreciate  the  fact,  and  I  think  Mr.  Martin  will  stipulate  that 
AT&T  is  not  perfect. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  think  I  am  the  first  one  from  AT&T  to  stipu- 
late that. 

Mr.  Markey.  But  I  do  think  that  we  want  to  credit  you  for  com- 
ing forward,  for  having  the  willingness  to  testify  here  today,  and 
for  the  standards  which  you  have,  even  if  they  haven't  been  per- 
fectly implemented.  We  appreciate  the  leadership  that  you  show. 

Because  "Compared  to  what?"  my  mother  always  told  me  was  the 
most  important  question  to  answer.  General  Motors  wouldn't  come, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Philip  Morris,  Kellogg,  Sears,  Roebuck,  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  McDonald's,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Pepsico — ^the  other 
9  out  of  the  top  10. 

So  I  want  to  credit  you  for  that  and  really  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  why  they  don't  want  to  and  won't  come  in  and  testify  on  their 
policies.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  reason. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Martin  I  think  that  is  the  closest  that  I  have 
every  seen  to  the  chairman  pinning  a  gold  star  on  someone.  Be- 
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cause  I  was  going  to  make  the  same  comment.  You  know,  it  is  be- 
yond me  why  other  corporate  citizens  are  not  represented  today.  I 
am  very  disappointed.  And  I  certainly  share  the  comments  that 
were  just  made  and  I  want  to  associate  with  the  comments  just 
made  by  the  chairman. 

Because  as  we  have  progressed  through  this  issue,  we  discussed 
the  influential  role  that  advertisers  play.  And  again,  I  recognize 
you  are  not  perfect.  I  am  not  perfect.  But  we  appreciate  your  being 
at  the  table.  And  if  I  could,  I  wanted  you  to  elaborate  just  a  mo- 
ment about  the  professional  screening  service — because  I  was  not 
aware  that  something  like  that  existed— and  exactly  what  role  it 
plays  in  the  process,  and  if  you  could  give  us  an  idea  even  of  the 
cost  of  something  like  that. 

And  I  am  trying  to,  in  my  own  mind,  understand  how  available 
are  services  like  that  to  other  corporate  citizens,  if  they  elected  to 
employ,  you  know,  such  a  service? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  the  service  is  hired  by  our  advertising  agency 
and  the  cost  is  quite  nominal.  I  believe  most  agencies  employ  such 
services.  The  one  we  use  is  AIS-Harris. 

Ms.  Frank.  We  do  our  own  in-house  screening. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  it  doesn't  cost  very  much.  It  has  proven  very 
valuable  to  us.  They  screen  all  the  programs  prior  to  their  airing. 
Sometimes  with  late  night  programs  it  is  just  prior  to  air,  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  a  week  or  two  in  advance. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  as  I  understand,  they  look  at  things  such  as 
vulgar  language,  excessive  violence,  sexual  conduct,  that  is  judged 
too  explicit  for  a  family,  inflammatory  or  demeaning  portrayals  of 
anyone's  religion,  ethnicity,  gender;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  also  I  was  impressed  in  your  comment,  or  in 
your  statement,  that  when  it  comes  to  advertising,  you  can  devalue 
your  brand  name  by  associating  with  programs  that  would  offend 
the  vast  majority  of  viewers  or  you  can  add  value. 

You  know,  the  other  people  are  not  here.  Do  you  know  how  many 
others  of  your  competitors,  particularly  in  the  top  10  or  top  25, 
have  the  same  type  of  system? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  guess  they  all  have  some  kind  of  system 
like  this.  I  don't  know  that  for  a  fact.  But  they,  for  example,  would 
need  to  know  that  the  commercial  they  are  inserting  in  the  pro- 
gram is  of  good  broadcast  quality,  that  it  is  not  immediately  adja- 
cent to  something  that  is  antithetical  to  their  own  business.  Even 
if  they  were  concerned  about  violence  or  sexual  content,  they  would 
want  to  make  sure,  as  someone  said,  if  they  were  an  airline,  that 
the  program  is  not  about  an  airline  crash.  So  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  screening  going  on  at  most  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  Fields,  i^d  you  prescreen  every  episode  of  every  network 
TV  program  on  which  your  advertising  is  scheduled  to  appear? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fields.  Do  you  do  the  same  thing  for  your  clients? 

Ms.  Frank.  Yes,  absolutely.  The  only  programming  that  we  can't 
prescreen  is  news  programming.  The  news  magazines,  20/20  and 
60  Minutes,  are  not  available  for  prescreening,  but  for  anything 
that  we  can't  prescreen,  we  get  concise  summaries. 
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We  look  for  different  things  for  different  clients.  Obviously,  if  it 
is  a  food,  we  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is — no  one  eats  a  fast 
food  hamburger  and  dies,  or  if  it  is  an  automotive  that  nobody  gets 
drunk  and  drives  a  car  off  a  bridge.  But  in  terms  of  the  guidelines 
that  I  am  sure  you  are  more  likely  to  be  thinking  of,  in  general, 
we  could  say  it  should  conform  to  each  client's  standards  of  good 
taste.  Within  that,  it  is  clearly  not  making  fun  of  any  religion  or 
ethnic  group  or  sexual  orientation  or  sexual  role;  it  is  profanity,  it 
is  its  sexual  content,  specific  graphic  sexual  portrayal,  it  is  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  Fields.  Is  that  the  standard  in  your  screening?  I  would  as- 
sume, if  I  was  one  of  the  top  10  or  top  25,  I  would  be  interested 
in  the  vulgar  language,  the  excessive  violence,  the  sexual  conduct 
too  explicit,  the  inflammatory  or  demeaning  portrayals  of  anyone's 
religion,  ethnicity  or  gender.  I  would  consider  that  to  be  a  standard 
request  by  any  company. 

Ms.  Frank.  For  the  most  part,  those  appear  in  all  of  our  clients' 
guidelines.  We  use  the  screening  service  that  Mr.  Martin  men- 
tioned. If  something  comes  in  very  late  and  we  are  unable  to  screen 
it  ourselves,  we  will  go  to  the  screening  service.  It  is  a  co-op  service 
that  is  owned  by  six  or  eight  of  the  major  advertising  agencies. 

But  for  the  most  part,  we  do  things  in  house  because  we  have 
had  the  same  man,  essentially,  running  this  group;  for  the  last  40 
years,  believe  it  or  not,  he  has  done  nothing  but  screen  television 
programs.  And  he  is  not  shaking  too  much  now.  But  he  is  so  famil- 
iar with  every  client,  and  what  every  client — what  is  going  to  be 
a  trigger  for  every  client,  we  find  this  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
handle  the  prescreening  process. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  I  apologize  if  I  ask  a  question  that  has  already 
been  asked.  I  have  been  dealing  with  a  matter  all  morning,  another 
matter. 

Has  your  unwillingness  to  advertise  or  your  rejection  of  a  pro- 
gram ever  had  a  discernible  effect? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  You  mean  on  the  net- 
work? 

Mr.  Fields.  But  you  have  in  the  past  decided  not  to  advertise  be- 
cause of  the  content  of  some  programming? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes,  and  we  have  in  the  past  withdrawn  our  ad- 
vertising after  screening  an  episode  of  a  program.  And  it  hasn't  had 
any  effect  that  I  could  vouch  for. 

Mr.  Fields.  Ms.  Frank? 

Ms.  Frank.  We  have  also  pulled  out  of  programs  for  our  clients. 

1  don't  think  it  happens  very  often  because,  again,  I  don't  think 
network  television  is  a  great  violator  for  the  most  part.  But  maybe 

2  percent  of  all  advertising  that  is  placed  or  purchased  eventually 
gets  pulled. 

And,  you  know,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  current  economy, 
especially  in  the  advertising  business,  is  not  terribly  robust,  so  you 
realize  now  that  if  you  pull  a  spot  or  if  you  pull  a  commercial,  there 
will  always  be  somebody  waiting  to  take  your  money.  So  it  has  per- 
haps become — it  is  perhaps  a  bigger  problem  when  the  economy  is 
soft  than  when  there  is  a  lot  of  demand  for  network  television. 

But  as  to  having  an  impact  on  the  network,  the  only  instance — 
other  than  the  network  having  to  sell  the  time  for  bargain  rates, 
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which  doesn't  really  affect  us  because  obviously  we  are  not  going 
to  buy  it  for  anyone  else,  if  we  rejected  it  for  one  client — is  that 
I  believe  several — either  ABC  scheduled  a  special  which  had  such 
advertiser  problems  that  the  second  in  the  series  of  specials  which 
had  already  been  scheduled  was  pulled  because  it  was  recognized 
that  there  was  no  way  to  get  support  for  it. 

Mr.  Fields.  Just  in  closing,  a  few  personal  comments,  and,  Dr. 
McAfee,  I  wasn't  here  to  hear  your  testimony.  I  read  it.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  what  we  have  heard. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  linkage  between  vio- 
lence on  TV  and  some  of  the  problems  that  we  face  in  society.  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  be  more  recognition  among  some  of 
your  major  advertisers  that  there  is  a  real  need  at  this  particular 
moment  to  be  good  citizens. 

And,  again,  Mr.  Martin,  I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  com- 
pany. And  I  don't  know  what  the  chairman's  pleasure  is,  but  I  plan 
to  write  a  letter  to  these  other  companies  expressing  my  disbelief 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  come  before  this  committee  and  share 
with  us,  and  I  will  be  anxious  to  see  what  kind  of  response  I  re- 
ceive. And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your 
using  your  Chairmanship  and  using  this  subcommittee  and  moving 
forward  in  what  I  think  is  very  positive  and  very  constructive. 

I  think  we  all  have  responsibilities  in  this  society,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  with  the  other  24  companies  that  didn't  show 
up  today. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  Perhaps — the 
gentleman  referred  to.  Dr.  McAfee,  would  you  want  to  give  some 
of  your  thoughts  at  this  juncture  as  to  what  you  have  been  hearing. 
Doctor? 

Mr.  McAfee.  Let  me  tell  you  how  delightful  it  is  representing 
the  AMA  and  to  have  gotten  this  far  in  the  hearing  and  not  being 
dinged  thus  far. 

Mr.  Markey.  This  is  the  World  Wrestling  Federation,  and  Con- 
gressman Waxman  will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes. 

Your  observations? 

Mr.  McAfee.  We  have  talked  about  censorship  and  First  Amend- 
ment. I  don't  look  upon  what  you  are  discussing  particularly  with 
the  V-chip  as  censorship.  This  is  parenting,  and  Lord  knows  in  this 
day  and  age  we  all  need  help  in  improving  our  parents  skills  more 
so  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

And  anything  that  would  allow  parents  to  do  the  right  things  for 
their  children,  I  think  should  be  encouraged.  And  in  that  regard  I 
strongly — as  I  have  testified,  and  we  strongly  as  AMA — support 
your  intent  and  your  recommendation. 

I  can't  help  but  draw  the  correlation  between  the  smoking  issue 
and  this  issue.  The  warnings  on  the  television  programs  may  not 
carry  any  more  significance  that  the  Surgeon  General's  warning  on 
a  pack  of  cigarettes.  It  did  not  do  very  much  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  die  as  a  result  of  cigarette  smoking.  And  yet 
when  the  side  stream  smoke  issue  became  so  apparent,  the  tie  be- 
tween someone  else's  person  habit  and  my  health  became  scientif- 
ically proved  and  the  link  was  there. 

And  I  think  we  are  close;  the  studies  that  have  been  done  have 
been  quite  convincing  to  me  as  a  scientist  linking  television  vio- 
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lence  and  subsequent  lifestyle  down  the  road.  We  have  followed 
kids  long  enough  to  tell  you  that  is  an  extremely  high  risk  factor 
and  we  have  to  break  that  cycle  at  some  point  unless  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  foster  the  violence  that  is  dominating  this  country. 
And  both  of  our  major  news  magazines  this  week,  cover  stories, 
again  are  on  teenage  violence  and  guns  in  this  society. 

I  commit  to  you  the  American  Medical  Association's  identification 
of  violence  as  the  major  public  health  concern  of  ourselves,  of  our 
organization  in  this  day  and  age.  As  I  become  president  next  year 
of  this  association,  this  will  be  my  theme. 

I  live  in  a  State  that  by  some  standards,  Maine,  may  not  being 
looked  upon  as  a  violent  State.  It  is  a  rural  State,  a  small  State. 
Yet  40  percent  of  homicides  in  my  State  last  year  were  women  who 
were  killed  in  their  homes  by  their  husbands  or  boyfriends.  We 
have  more  women  who  are  killed  in  their  homes  in  a  5-year  period 
than  men  died  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  have  a  major  problem  with  violence.  And  the  reason  for  that 
violence  in  large  part  stems  from  the  acceptance  of  violence  at  all 
levels  in  our  society,  a  major  force  of  which  is  television. 

Envision  if  you  will,  the  President  of  the  United  States  25  years 
from  now  standing  in  front  of  the  Vietnam  Wall  giving  an  address 
on  Memorial  Day  with  five  other  walls  with  the  names  of  women 
killed  by  their  husbands  as  a  result  of  violence  that  was  fostered 
by  the  media,  by  lack  of  parents,  lake  of  supervision,  lack  of  edu- 
cation up  to  that  point.  And  I  think.  Congressman,  the  time  has 
come,  and  I  commend  you  again  for  this  hearing. 

I  am  reminded  that  when  issues  are  so  big  and  so  evident  that 
we  do  challenge  some  of  our  constitutional  foundations,  the  re- 
moval of  advertising  on  television  and  the  electronic  media  for  ciga- 
rettes done  many  years  ago  was  a  significant  step  that  generated 
much  this  same  discussion.  It  was  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
industry  for  the  reason  that  they  were  getting  killed  with  the  pub- 
lic service  announcements  that  were  then  mandated  on  television. 

I  remind  you  how  powerful  that  media  is.  You  can  remember  20 
years  ago  the  District  Attorney  on  Perry  Mason  dying  of  cancer  of 
the  lung  barely  able  to  talk  to  you  in  the  whisper  asking  you  not 
to  smoke.  You  recall  the  powerful  public  announcement  with  the 
father  and  the  son  playing  in  the  park.  The  father  stopped  for  a 
rest,  leaned  against  a  tree,  takes  out  a  cigarette,  drops  the  pack  be- 
tween the  two  and  the  2-year-old  picks  it  up. 

And  the  television  networks  were  almost  mandated  to  balance 
time  because  of  the  tremendous  cigarette  advertising  at  the  time. 
They  agreed  to  removal  of  cigarette  advertising.  The  PSA's  were 
put  on  at  2  a.m.  And  we  see  the  cigarette  issue  has  been  won.  In 
terms  of  my  perspective,  the  side  stream  issue  is  so  strong  that  it 
will  be  dealt  with. 

We  are  at  the  early  stage  of  doing  the  same  thing  with  television 
violence.  I  think  the  warning  labels  are  a  good  first  step.  But  we 
need  to  go  further.  And  I  think  the  technology  is  with  us  to  allow 
parents  to  do  a  better  job  in  helping  us  diminish  violence  in  the 
home. 

I  think  following  this,  and  using  our  corporate  commitment  of 
corporate  America,  who  I  think  by  and  large  will  be  committed  to 
this.  And  I  also  recognize  the  commitment  of  the  advertising  agen- 
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cies  and  I  commend  Saatchi  and  Saatchi,  particularly  because  of  a 
very  courageous  stand  in  support  of  Northwest  Airlines  when  they 
adopted  a  nonsmoking  policy  and  despite  the  pressure  from  a  major 
tobacco  company  who  was  one  of  their  clients  and  went  elsewhere 
because  they  stood  by  their  guns. 

Mr.  Markey.  What  would  your  message  be  to  the  advertising 
agencies  on  this  issue?  There  is  a  bit  of  denial.  What  is  your  mes- 
sage to  them? 

Mr.  McAfee.  My  message  is  to  all  advertisers  not  just  the  big 
hitters,  but  everyone  who  is  going  to  use  television  as  a  medium 
for  their  product.  If  we  don't  have  any  people  left  in  this  country 
who  are  not  so  intimidated  by  the  violence  in  our  society,  then 
there  will  be  no  audience,  there  will  be  no  customers,  there  will  be 
no  future  for  your  corporation  there. 

It  is  a  very  great  fundamental  problem  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  as  citizens,  as  individuals  and  as  corporations  we  all 
have  a  genuine  share  in  its  solution.  I  look  to  Corporate  America 
who  has  brought  us  some  of  the  great  quality  of  life  issues  that  we 
have  at  this  time  to  continue  to  focus  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
future. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  for  that  very  powerful,  compelling  testi- 
mony. 

The  gentlelady  from  California. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  That  is  not  fair,  Mr.  Chairman. 

That  was  a  very  profound  and  thoughtful  statement,  Doctor,  and 
I  personally  appreciate  it.  I  know  the  entire  committee  does.  It 
gives  me  great  hope  to  know  that  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  leader- 
ship that  you  will  be  next  year  to  take  this  message  across  the 
country.  I  think  you  will  being  enormously  effective. 

So  much  of  what  I  had  to  say  or  ask  has  already  been  covered 
by  the  chairman  or  Mr.  Fields,  and  especially  my  colleague,  Ms. 
Margolies-Mezvinsky  whose  experience  I  can't  match  as  a  mother 
or  stepmother  since  she  has  11  children,  combined  with  her  back- 
ground in  the  media.  But  I  must  say  that  in  the  few  short  months 
that  I  have  been  here  and  the  many,  many  hearings  that  I  have 
attended,  almost  none  have  been  as  troubling  has  this.  Particularly 
with  some  of  the  answers  of  Ms.  Frank. 

As  the  chairman  says,  I  think  from  the  testimony,  which  I  read, 
and  the  answers  to  questions,  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  denial  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  real  world.  And  Ms.  Frank,  you 
made  a  comment  about  letters  piling  in  and  phone  lines  being  tied 
up  by  people.  That  happens  to  me,  too,  in  my  district  office  and  in 
my  Washington  office. 

But  my  reaction,  I  think  is  a  little  bit  different.  It  is  people  who 
have  an  anger  or  frustration  and  they  turn  to  my  office  or  to  yours 
because  they  see  that  we  have  certain  responsibilities.  Mine  be- 
cause I  asked  them  for  their  vote.  You  and  your  clients  because  you 
come  into  their  home  and  you  also  take  their  money. 

So  your  annoyance  with  that  outpouring  is  surprising  to  me. 

Ms.  Frank.  Can  I  respond 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Not  yet.  Let  me  finish,  please.  In  your  testimony 
you  say  we  don't  believe  in  pressure  groups  trying  to  clean  up  tele- 
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vision.  Well,  pressure  groups  are  people.  They  are  individuals  and 
the  TV  ultimately  and  the  airwaves  belong  to  the  people. 

So  my  question  to  you,  Ms.  Frank,  is  what  would  you  consider 
an  acceptable  level  of  interference,  and  by  whom,  in  trying  to  stem 
this  terrible,  terrible  national  onslaught  of  violence  that  does,  in 
fact,  come  out  of  the  television  tube  and  from  the  networks,  as 
well? 

Ms.  Frank.  I  disagree,  but  as  far  as  the  letters  of  which  I  spoke 
and  the  telephone  calls,  I  am  not  talking  about  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  concerned  citizens.  I  am  talking  about  letters  that 
are  in  effect  Xerox  copies  of  each  other  that  come  from  an  orga- 
nized group,  that  have  been  recruited  to  watch  television  programs 
to  make  note  of  every  instance  of  sexual  act  or  violent  act  or  any- 
thing that  is  perceived  that  way  and  to  send  a  copy  of  a  letter  or 
to  make  a  telephone  call,  when  they  are  given  the  exact  words  to 
use,  to  an  advertiser.  Absolutely  in  no  way  to  ignore  the  letters  or 
telephone  calls  that  are  clearly  from  people  who  are  concerned  with 
what  they  see  on  television  or  what  they  see  a  client's  sponsorship 
of  what  is  on  television  to  represent. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  But  you  didn't  answer — first  of  all  you  didn't  an- 
swer my  question.  What  level  of  interference  would  you  accept? 

Ms.  Frank.  I  would  accept  no  level  of  interference  to  be  perfectly 
honest  with  you.  I  don't  think — if  viewers  don't  like  what  they  see 
on  television,  and  I  know  this  has  been  said  before,  there  is  an  off 
button  and  a  switch.  I  think  the  thing  we  also  have  to  keep  in 
mind — there  is  a  switch  to  change  channels. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  if  the  future  develops  in  terms 
of  technology  and  in  terms  of  communications  the  way  most  in  our 
industry  believe  it  will,  just  about  everything  that  comes  into  your 
home  is  going  to  be  on  demand.  And  this  won't  even  be  an  issue 
because  you  will  have  total  control  over  every  bit  of  television  pro- 
gramming that  you  want  to  see.  And  I  may  have  some  problems 
with  being  able  to  control  what  we  all  have  available  to  us. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  is  the  direction  that  we  are 
heading  into.  So  maybe  the  V-chip  is  not  such  a  terrible  idea.  It 
is  probably  just  a  forerunner  of  the  way  things  are  going. 

I  think  the  networks  obviously  have  to  take  the  biggest  step  in 
deciding  what  their  programming  is  and  isn't  going  to  be.  Advertis- 
ers— and  I  have  to  again  disagree.  I  don't  think  we  are  denying  it. 
I  don't  feel  that  I'm  in  a  state  of  denial. 

I  honestly  have  been  very  honest  with  all  of  you.  I  think  we  abso- 
lutely recognize  the  importance  of  the  right  environment,  an  envi- 
ronment as  Mr.  Martin  points  out.  The  decision  to  advertise  in  tele- 
vision is  not  designed  to  support  free  speech  or  to  support  quality 
programs.  It  is  a  business  decision.  Absolutely.  That's  what  tele- 
vision advertising  is. 

But  nobody  wants  to  make  a  business  decision  that  runs  the  risk 
of  alienating  a  current  or  potential  customer.  I  think  we  all  take 
that  very  seriously.  But  as  I  said  earlier,  ABC  still  will  put  this 
program  on  the  air  in  the  fall  and  somebody  will  support  it.  So  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  the  networks  that  have  to  take  the  biggest 
role.  I  don't  believe  outside  groups  have  a  role  in  this  except  that 
we  as  representing  our  clients  can  decide  not  to  support  it. 
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Ms.  SCHENK.  Let  me  say  as  an  aside,  whether  somebody  signs 
their  name  to  the  bottom  of  a  postcard,  a  Xerox  copy  of  something 
that  has  been  written  for  them  because  they  can't  write  it  and  sub- 
scribe to  what  is  says,  that  is  as  valuable  a  reaction  as  any  hand- 
written or  flowery  drafted  letter.  But  I  must  say  that  I  am  just 
very  disappointed  to  hear  what  the  reality  is  for  you  and  your  cli- 
ents. It  is  about  money  rather  than  doing  what  is  right.  And  so  I 
hope  that  with  the  help  of  Dr.  McAfee  and  the  advertisers,  perhaps 
as  Mr.  Martin,  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  what  is  right  if  your  cli- 
ents will  not  do  it. 

Ms.  Frank.  Why  have  you  gone  back  to  that? 

Why  have  you  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  money  when  I  have  told 
you  that  we  try  to  do  what  is  right?  We  don't  support  violent  pro- 
gramming. We  pull  our  clients  out  of  programing  that  is  deemed 
to  be  excessively  violent  or  too  intense.  Especially  if  it  is  in  a  time 
period  when  children  are  more  likely  to  be  watching.  You  know,  I 
don't  understand  why  that  was  your  response  to  what  my  remarks 
have  been. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  I  think  that  is  the  whole  problem. 

Ms.  Frank.  Well,  that  probably  is. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentlelad/s  time  has  expired.  Gentleman  from 
Kansas.  Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  you  continuing  to  focus  on  what  Dr. 
McAfee  and  the  American  Medical  Association  and  other  groups  in 
this  country  have  clearly  recognized  as  a  national  public  health 
care  concern;  violence  in  America.  And  I  am  delighted.  Dr.  McAfee, 
to  hear  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  focus  of  your  organization  next 
year. 

And  the  statistics  that  you  offered  today,  I  thought  were  very 
compelling,  especially  the  statistic  about  the  number  of  women  in 
our  society  who  are  killed  by  their  spouses  or  male  friends.  It  is 
an  astounding  statistic. 

I  appreciate  you  all  being  here  today.  And  I  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. 

And  Mr.  Martin,  I  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  that  AT&T  is 
willing  to  step  up  to  the  table  today  and  sit  down  and  talk  to  us 
about  their  policy.  And  as  other  members  of  this  panel  have  al- 
ready done,  I  would  express  my  disappointment  with  the  other 
major  corporate  players  in  America  that  are  unwilling  to  come  for- 
ward and  explain  to  the  country  what  their  policy  is  as  we  deal 
with  this  very  difficult  issue. 

I  happen  to  believe  very  strongly  that  we  will  clean  up  American 
TV  only  when  the  advertisers  who  pay  for  it  assume  responsibility 
for  how  they  are  spending  their  advertising  dollars.  Once  we  re- 
move the  profit,  the  money  if  you  will,  from  violence  on  television, 
we  will  see  the  programming  on  television  change. 

And  we  will  do  this  when  advertisers  accept  their  responsibility 
for  how  they  are  spending  their  advertising  dollars.  And  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  AT&T  is  taking  a  proactive  stance  in  response 
to  our  concern. 

And  when  I  say  "our  concern",  I  am  talking  about  the  members 
of  this  panel  and  a  growing  number  of  Members  of  Congress.  And 
the  concern  that  you  hear  expressed  by  us  is  concern  that  we  are 
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expressing  on  behalf  of  those  people  who  sent  us  here,  and  in 
churches  all  across  this  country  and  in  other  organizations  there 
are  now  petition  drives  starting  where  people  are  individually  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  say  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  and  we  want 
to  change  it. 

Now  Ms.  Frank,  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  that  special 
interest  expression  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  OK.  The  reality 
is  there  is  a  growing  number  of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
tired  of  it  and  they  want  a  change.  And  they  are  trying  to  figure 
out  ways  to  express  that  frustration. 

And  one  of  the  ways  they  do  it  is  through  their  elected  represent- 
atives in  the  political  process.  They  do  it  by  signing  petitions  and 
by  signing  letters,  form  letters  if  you  will. 

They  send  them  to  us  by  the  thousands  and  they  send  them  to 
you.  And  I  hope  the  next  step  will  be  that  they  send  it  to  Ford 
Motor  Company,  to  Chrysler  and  to  all  the  other  major — GM  and 
Philip  Morris  and  all  the  other  major  corporate  advertisers  in 
America.  And  when  they  start  putting  that  kind  of  pressure  on  cor- 
porate America,  corporate  America  will  respond. 

And  I  think  that  is  the  only  way,  frankly,  we  are  going  to  get 
this  problem  addressed,  because  we  recognize  the  limitations  of  the 
First  Amendment.  And  none  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  table  are  ad- 
vocating censorship. 

This  Member  has  tried  my  best  to  urge  everybody  involved  in 
this,  from  parents  to  the  network  executives  to  Hollywood  execu- 
tives, to  advertisers  to  corporate  America's  leaders  to  accept  their 
personal  responsibility,  because  we  all  have  a  very  important  role 
to  play  in  solving  this  problem.  So,  again,  I  appreciate  you  all  being 
here. 

And  I  want  to  ask  Ms.  Frank  one  question.  You  are  telling  me 
and  telling  the  panel  today  that  you  are  taking — and  I  got  in  at 
sort  of  the  end  of  your  testimony  today — ^but  you  are  attempting  to 
tell  us  that  you  are  taking  a  very  proactive  role  in  trying  to  get 
your  customers,  your  clients,  out  of  the  business  of  spending  their 
advertising  dollars  on  violent  programming;  is  that  what  you  are 
trying  to  tell  us? 

Ms.  Frank.  What  I  have  told  you  is  that  our  clients  have  given 
us  the  guidelines  that  they  have  established  for  the  environment 
in  which  they  want  their  advertising  to  appear.  And  we  are  very 
conscientious  in  prescreening  and  making  sure  that  we  adhere  to 
those  guidelines. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Do  have  you  a  growing  number  of  your  clients 
who  are  expressing  concern  about  where  their  advertising  dollars 
are  going  with  regard  to  this  question  of  violence?  Do  you  have  a 
growing  number  that  are  coming  into  you  saying,  Ms.  Frank,  we 
don't  want  to  be  advertising  and  thereby  supporting  these  violent 
programs?  Do  you  have  a  growing  number  of  your  clients  are  ask- 
ing to  you  do  that? 

Ms.  Frank.  I  think  our  clients  have  always  been  concerned  and 
continue  to  be  concerned.  I  think  perhaps  what  has  happened  more 
recently  is  that  because  of  the  intense  competitive  pressure  that 
the  networks  are  feeling,  they  are  likely  to  make  some  mistakes 
which  they  will  then  acknowledge  after  the  fact.  Whether  it  has  to 
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do  with  Amy  Fisher  or  an  ambush  in  Waco,  they  later  will  say, 
yeah,  we  probably  shouldn't  have  done  that. 

And  as  long  as  the  networks  are  more  willing  to  acknowledge 
their  mistakes  after  the  fact,  I  think  we  are  more  likely  to  pull  our 
clients'  commercials  before  the  fact.  In  other  words,  to  err  on  the 
side  of  conservatism  in  this  area.  So  I  would  probably  say  to  you, 
yes,  I  think  we  have  in  recent  months,  probably  in  the  last  year 
or  so,  become  more  aware  of  the  environment  and  probably  more 
likely  to  make  those  decisions.  But  always  within  the  context  of  our 
clients'  guidelines. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Let  me  ask  the  question  a  different  way.  Is  there 
a  growing  number  of  your  clients  that  are  expressing  concern  about 
their  advertising  dollars  supporting  violence  on  television?  Yes  or 
no? 

Ms.  Frank.  They  always  have  been  concerned.  You  know,  it  is 
like — they  told  me  you  would  ask  if  I  stopped  beating  my  husband 
if  I  came  down  here. 

Mr.  Slattery.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  the  kind  of  question  I 
asked.  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  getting  through. 

Ms.  Frank.  They  are  concerned.  Obviously  this  is  an  issue  that 
has  gotten  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  last  couple  of  months.  I  think 
we  are  getting  more  questions  about  it;  yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Slattery.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Yes.  OK. 

I  have  no  further  questions  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  thank  you  for 
the  continued  energetic  leadership  that  you  are  offering  to  this  ef- 
fort, ^d  I  appreciate  the  panelists  appearing  here  today.  And  the 
next  time  we  have  one  of  these  hearings  I  hope  that  we  can  entice 
representatives  of  other  major  corporate  advertisers  in  America  to 
come  in  and  talk  with  us  about  what  they  are  willing  to  do  to  help 
in  this  effort. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  You  know,  the  problem  that  I  think  each  of  us  has 
here,  Ms.  Frank,  is  that,  you  know,  we  hear  a  lot  about  how  the 
advertising  world  tries  to  create  a  response  from  an  impulse  buyer 
so  that  the  consumer  who  responds  to  the  advertising  to  purchase 
a  product  almost  in  a  Pavlovian  way.  It  is  a  technique.  It  is  some- 
thing that  can,  in  fact,  elicit  a  response  from  a  certain  percentage 
of  consumers. 

What  my  V-chip  proposal  is  intended  to  accomplish  is  to  turn  the 
tables  essentially.  America's  parents  could,  with  the  click  of  the 
clicker,  advertise  to  the  TV  industry  and  to  its  advertisers  that 
they  don't  want  excess  violent  programming  on  the  air  anymore. 

And  then  we  might  see  the  advent  of  impulse  advertisers  who  de- 
cide that  they  don't  want  to  be  attached  to  that  program  any 
longer.  And  the  government  has  no  role.  We  are  not  deciding. 

In  many  ways,  there  is  no  organization,  except  to  the  extent  that 
you  happen  to  be  the  parent  of  a  2  to  10  year  old,  if  that  is  an  orga- 
nization in  America.  And  the  conversation  goes  on  with  the  adver- 
tiser caught  in  the  middle  trying  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other 
with  this  response  that  may  or  may  not  ever  develop.  But  if  it  does 
develop,  it  is  only  the  parents  of  those  who  have  children  in  that 
category. 

And,  again,  I  have  some  problem  in  understanding  what  the  dif- 
ficulty would  be  in  embracing  that  as  a  very  American,  a  very 
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democratic,  very  constitutional  way  of  empowering  parents  to  have 
that  conversation  with  Hollywood  and  the  broadcasting  community. 

Ms.  Frank.  I  think  in  that  respect,  once  again,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  probably  very  indicative  of  what  the  future  is  going  to  be  in 
terms  of  inter-activity  and  in  terms  of  virtually  everything  that  you 
allow  into  your  home  to  be  at  your  behest  and  there  won't  be  pro- 
gramming that  you  just  tune  into,  you  will  be  able  to  select  at  will 
whatever  you  want  to  come  into  your  home. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  I  have  no  problem  with  a  parent 
controlling,  if  that  is  the  word,  what  their  child  watches  on  tele- 
vision. And  if  technology  is  the  only  way  to  do  that,  then  it  is  worth 
a  shot.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

My  concern  with  the  concept  is  that  taking  the  next  step,  I  think 
there  is  an  element  of  censorship  in  being  able  to  turn  on  and  off 
what  has  been,  in  effect,  broadcast  into  every  home.  I  think  that 
is  probably  unlikely  to  happen  and  once  again,  you  know,  given  the 
research  that  does  suggest  a  connection,  even  given  the  lack  of  any- 
thing definitive  that  television  is  the  cause  of  what  is  going  on,  it 
is  certainly  worth  a  shot. 

But  again,  I  believe  it  should  all  be  voluntary  and  I  don't  think 
it  is 

Mr.  Markey.  Well,  it  would  be  voluntary,  but  not  the  mandate 
that  the  technology  itself  be  ready  to  receive  the  V  signal.  We 
would  have  to  mandate  out  of  this  committee  that  every  TV  set 
sold  in  the  United  States  have  a  chip  in  it  that  would  be  capable 
of  receiving  this  signal.  Would  you  have  any  problem  with  that? 

In  other  words,  we  did  it  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing 
in  1990  as  part  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  on  this  sub- 
committee so  that  24  million  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  would  have 
the  capacity  of  having  the  closed  captioning  go  into  every  television 
set.  And  as  of  June  30,  as  you  know  this  year,  that  is  now  in  effect. 

It  seems  to  us  that  parents  with  children  in  that  category  are 
similarly  situated  as  were  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing.  And 
this  is  just  an  additional  technological  way  of  empowering  them  to 
be  able  to  elicit  from  the  machine  the  information  which  it  has  the 
potential  of  producing. 

Would  you  have — again — this  is  a  very  important  point,  you 
know,  because  it  gets  to  the  heart  the  matter.  And  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Let  me  tell  the  problems  that  we  have  had  over  the  years. 

You  have  the  one  level,  the  broadcasters  and  Hollywood.  Have 
they  voluntarily  made  the  decision  over  the  years  to  reduce  vio- 
lence? No. 

The  next  level  you  have  are  the  advertisers?  Have  they  exercised 
their  clout  to  effectively  reduce  violence?  The  answer  is  no. 

The  next  level  would  be  the  general  managers  of  all  the  local  af- 
filiates across  the  country  who  fully  do  have  the  power  to  reject  the 
volume  and  the  quality  of  violence. 

Ms.  Frank.  More  power  to  the  networks. 

Mr.  Markey.  Have  they  exercised  it?  No. 

So  after  a  history  of  each  one  of  these  levels  failing  the  country 
and  the  children,  the  only  group  left  are  the  parents.  And  techno- 
logically, this  device  would  empower  them  to  make  the  decision. 
Not  for  the  whole  society  but  just  for  their  children  sitting  in  their 
living  room,  their  kitchen,  their  bedrooms. 
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Collectively  they  speak  or  remain  silent.  We  reach  a  point  of  fu- 
tility. We  understand  that  the  rest  of  the  system  doesn't  work  and 
the  equation  has  something  missing.  This  has  the  X  factor  that 
does  have  the  dynamic  that  could  create  the  response  from  the  rest 
of  the  industry. 

After  all,  each  of  your  industries  are — ^Hollywood,  advertisers, 
are  stimulus  response  institutions  and  there  is  nothing  more  stim- 
ulating than  your  potential  customer  saying  that  we  don't  like  that 
anymore.  And  right  now  you  don't  have  any  way  of  communicating 
that  message. 

Ms.  Frank.  The  only  thing  that  is  keeping  me  from  saying  fine, 
no  problem,  is  that  "mandatory."  I  don't  understand  why  it  can't 
be  a  feature  of  a  television  set  which  someone  would  choose  to  buy 
as  if  they  would  choose  to  buy  any  other  feature  of  the  television 
set. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  appreciate  that.  It  would  never  happen.  You 
reach  a  point — Lee  lacocca  can  battle  this  committee  and  say, 
please  don't  mandate  these  air  bags.  And  then  when  it  is  in:  Chrys- 
ler is  the  only  car  manufacturer  with  an  air  bag  on  the  passenger 
side.  And  then  wait  a  minute.  Maybe  we  helped  out  a  little  bit 
here,  you  know.  And  it  is  in  that  context  that  we  in  this  committee, 
after  all  these  years,  deal  in  the  real  world;  the  way  it  really 
works. 

And  there  are  certain  times — whether  it  be  clean  air  or  cigarettes 
or  air  bags  or  violence — where  the  marketplace  just  didn't  work. 
And,  in  fact,  the  marketplace  might  just  work  the  opposite  way 
from  what  the  public  interest  may  be. 

Mr.  Slattery.  Could  I  just  ask  one  direct  question  of  Dr. 
McAfee.  As  you  may  know  and  the  other  panelists  may  know,  I 
have  authored  House  Resolution  202  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  about  television  violence.  I  would  urge  your  or- 
ganization to  take  a  look  at  it,  maybe  AT&T  and  others. 

And  all  it  does  basically  is  express  the  sense  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  broadcasting  of  video  programming  containing  vio- 
lence. And  I  would  urge  to  you  take  a  look  at  it.  We  could  use  sup- 
port from  the  outside  in  trying  to  get  a  more  broad-based  expres- 
sion of  concern  about  this  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McAfee.  I  would  be  delighted  to.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  way  we  will  conclude  is  by  giving  each  of  you 
2  minutes  to  summarize  what  it  is  that  you  want  us  to  remember 
as  we  go  through  this  process.  And  I  can  promise  you  that  you 
have  an  extremely  attentive  Congress  at  this  time.  And  this  is 
something  which  will  result,  I  believe,  in  some  action  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Let's  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Abbott.  What  would  you  like  the  Con- 
gress to  remember? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Let  me  say  two  things  first  about  the  V-chip,  which 
I  think  is  an  excellent  idea.  Fundamentally  the  public  owns  the  air- 
waves. The  broadcasters  are  given  the  license  to  put  a  program  on 
the  airwaves  and  address  it  to  the  viewers.  The  suggestion  of  the 
computer  chip  only  works  with  each  individual  parent  making  a  de- 
cision. It  is  not  a  collective  act  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.  So 
there  is  absolutely  no  censorship  involved. 


It  is  the  ultimate  of  personal  freedom,  and  all  it  is  doing  is  allow- 
ing a  parent  to  rise  a  little  bit  further  up  to  be  equal  with  the 
broadcasters  who  are  trying  to  put  the  program  into  their  homes. 
I  think  it  is  fundamentally  fair  and  constitutional  and  based  on  a 
whole  lot  of  individual  decisions. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say  about  this  morning  is  the 
good  news  about  this  hearing  is  that  we  heard  that  there  is  already 
machinery  in  place  with  all  the  major  advertisers  to  know  what 
they  are  advertising  on.  And  that  is  new.  I  mean,  this  machinery 
has  been  there  for  20  years,  but  it  wasn't  there  before  that.  But 
it  is  new  that  they  are  now  recognizing  that  they  can  make  these 
decisions. 

All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  ratchet  up  the  corporate  responsibil- 
ity so  they  see  that  violence  on  television  is  unique.  It,  itself,  is  a 
public  health  problem.  And  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  scru- 
pulous and  diligent  in  how  they  apply  their  guidelines,  which  look 
good  on  paper,  much  like  the  networks's  guidelines  look  good  on 
paper.  So  that  is  the  good  news. 

And  we  have  got  to  keep  pushing  and  driving  so  that  they  apply 
those  guidelines  in  that  manner  so  as  not  to  let  these  major  graphi- 
cally violent  programs  slip  through  the  cracks. 

Ms.  Frank.  If  I  have  to  leave  you  with  something,  it  would  be 
that  advertisers  do  care  about  the  television  programming  they 
sponsor.  They  don't  just  care  about  getting  the  ratings.  We  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  ensuring  that  every  program  in  which  our 
message  appears  is  in  keeping  with  the  advertiser's  standards. 

Does  that  mean  that  things  don't  slip  through  the  cracks,  such 
as  they  did  with  AT&T?  Sure,  they  slip  through  the  cracks.  And 
we  take  the  responsibility  or  we  take  the  responsibility  with  our 
clients,  and  we  respond  to  viewers  accordingly. 

I  am  very  optimistic — ^well,  I  am  cautiously  optimistic  about  the 
network  conference  that  takes  place  next  week,  the  industry  con- 
ference. It  might  interest  you  all  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  advertisers  have  not  or  agencies  have 
not  been  invited  to  participate  in  that  conference.  The  sense  of  it 
is  that  it  is  for  those  of  us  who  make  television. 

Now,  if  what  I  am  hearing  from  all  of  you  today  is  true — and  I 
know  it  to  be  true — clearly,  advertisers  are  awfully  influential  in 
not  necessarily  what  gets  on  the  air  but  probably  what  stays  on  the 
air.  So  I  think  this  is  probably  a  pretty  serious  omission  that  they 
have  made;  but  they  made  it,  so  let's  see  what  comes  out  of  it. 

I  think  Americans  do  like  network  television.  They  are  watching 
it.  They  are  not  inclined  to  turn — ^you  know,  they  may  say  there  is 
too  much  violence,  there  is  too  much  sex.  Television  is  everyone's 
dirty  little  secret,  and  people  are  generally  reluctant  to  admit  they 
watch  it  or  that  they  watch  as  much  of  it  as  they  do;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  in  talking  with  market  researchers  to  get  people  to  admit 
their  true  feelings  about  television,  but  ultimately  I  think  they  like 
it  very  much.  And  they  like  the  programs  that  are  on  the  air. 

And  again  I  point  out  that  the  most  popular  programs  are  not 
violent  programs.  They  are  situation  comedies  and  60  Minutes  and 
Murder  She  Wrote,  where  people  die  but  don't  shed  any  blood.  So 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  real  problem  there. 
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But  we  do  want  the  networks  to  be  healthy  and  strong.  For  now, 
this  is  the  advertising  business,  and  mass  media  are  still  very  im- 
portant to  our  clients.  We  are  probably  entering  an  era  where  niche 
will  be  more  critical  but  right  now  the  exposure  and  the  ability  to 
introduce  new  brands  is  directly  dependent  on  network  television, 
and  if  viewers  seem  to  like  it  and  if  advertisers  are  accomplishing 
their  goals  and  if  we  are  scrupulous  in  our  attentiveness  to  content, 
then  I  think  it  is  now  up  to  the  networks. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  still  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  today. 
I  enjoyed  it,  profited  from  it  and  appreciate  your  kind  words  about 
AT&T. 

We  share  the  committee's  concern  about  the  harmful  effect  of  a 
steady  diet  of  TV  violence  on  our  children.  And  we  agree  with  Dr. 
McAfee  that  advertisers  have  a  responsibility  to  look  beyond  rating 
points  and  refrain  from  supporting  programs  containing  excessive 
violence.  I  believe  that  through  careful  application  of  our  own 
guidelines  and  through  reviewing  how  we  apply  those  guidelines 
periodically,  we  are  doing  our  part. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Dr.  McAfee. 

Mr.  McAfee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  first  take  the  opportunity  to 
commend  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky  for  her  large  family.  I  am  one 
of  nine  children.  I  didn't  sleep  alone  until  I  got  married. 

Mr.  Markey.  There  are  a  lot  of  politicians  that  are  glad  that  you 
have  never  run  for  office  in  Maine. 

Mr.  McAfee.  Let  me  finish  by  saying  I  am  a  surgeon.  I  do  gen- 
eral and  vascular  surgery.  And  I  have  struggled  to  try  and  extend 
the  life  of  my  patients  and  the  quality  of  their  life.  You  have  got 
to  realize  how  much  of  a  struggle  that  is  in  some  patients  to  gain 
1  year  or  2  or  3.  And  about  the  only  time  I  really  cry  anymore  is 
when  violence  snuffs  out  someone  at  age  20,  16,  10,  and  all  those 
years  of  life  are  lost  because  of  what  we  consider  a  preventable 
problem. 

Accidents  don't  happen  in  this  country.  They  are  injuries  that 
can  be  prevented.  We  have  a  whole  new  division  at  CDC  that  is 
devoted  to  that,  and  I  am  delighted  to  serve  in  an  ex  officio  advi- 
sory role  to  that  division. 

There  are  those  in  our  society  who  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  im- 
pact of  violence.  They  are  the  same  individuals  who  are  most  vul- 
nerable to  the  impact  of  television  violence.  And  they  are  same  peo- 
ple who  do  not  vote.  And  they  are  called  children.  And  I  think  that 
this  particular  medical  problem,  this  public  health  problem  that  we 
have  been  discussing  today,  which  has  an  agent,  which  has  a  dis- 
ease, which  has  an  end  result  that  can  be  fatal,  deserves  our  atten- 
tion directed  towards  the  agent,  the  infectious  causation  of  this 
that  occurs  to  children  at  a  age  in  which  they  are  most  vulnerable 
to  the  outcome. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  we  can  do  as  citizens,  as  pro- 
fessionals, as  Members  of  Congress,  as  responsible  corporate  citi- 
zens, as  those  involved  in  the  industry  and  advertising,  we  have 
got  to  keep  our  focus  on  those  individuals;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  suggestions  that  have  come  out  of  this  hearing  today  give  us 
a  good  first  start  in  continuing  down  that  road. 
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There  is  so  much  more  that  will  need  to  be  done.  But  I  think  this 
is  the  logical  place  for  us  to  begin  to  extend  our  efforts  at  this 
point.  And  I  pledge  to  you  the  continuing  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  whatever  fashion  we  can  be  helpful  in 
this  endeavor. 

We  need  your  help  for  our  patients  and  your  constituents,  and 
I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Dr.  McAfee.  I  think  the  AMA  is  very 
lucky  to  have  you,  and  I  think  the  country  will  realize  that  as  well 
before  you  finish  your  term  of  office. 
Thank  you  so  much. 

First,  let  me  again  note  that  AT&T  was  the  only  one  of  the  top 
10  television  advertisers  willing  to  engage  in  this  discussion  today. 
Corporate  America  is  revealing  a  very  disturbing  unresponsiveness 
to  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  to  find  solutions. 

Second,  let  me  be  clear  about  why  broadcasters  who  account  for 
only  a  small  number  of  channels  on  todays  average  TV  set  con- 
tinue to  be  a  focus  of  our  attention.  Even  in  a  cable  household  two- 
thirds  of  the  audience  is  watching  the  networks.  Forty  percent  of 
America  does  not  have  cable  at  all.  Cable  and  satellites  have  al- 
ready embraced  giving  parents  the  power  to  block  violent  program- 
ming, supporting  the  legislation  which  I  am  talking  about.  This  is 
going  to  happen  on  cable  only.  Broadcasters  are  continuing  to  fight 
parents  who  want  a  V-block. 

Third,  it  is  clear  that  public  expectations  for  action  on  this  sub- 
ject remain  high.  Advisories  are  a  warning,  but  not  a  defense.  Par- 
ents want  a  defense  to  go  with  the  warning.  A  V-block  is  that  de- 
fense. Denying  this  to  parents  is  simply  unacceptable. 

On  Monday,  the  TV  industry  will  meet  in  Los  Angeles  to  take 
stock.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a  3-vear  period  of  discussion  kicked 
off  by  the  Simon-Glickman  1990  bill  providing  an  antitrust  waiver. 
We  have  given  the  industry  permission  to  tsdk.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  permanent  change;  instead  of  taking  stock,  they  should 
support  the  block. 

To  promote  parental  empowerment,  I  am  introducing  in  the  next 
few  days  a  bill  to  require  that  all  television  sets  sold  in  the  United 
States  be  ratings-ready  so  that  with  the  push  of  a  single  button, 
parents  can  protect  their  children  from  all  shows  rated  "violent"  on 
cable,  on  satellites,  on  over-the-air  broadcasting.  No  exceptions. 

I  think  that  from  the  responses  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, it  should  be  clear  to  all  that  a  consensus  has  been 
reached  on  the  need  to  give  more  power  to  parents.  I  think  the 
medical  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  irrefutable.  And  I  think  that 
the  sense  is  that  the  time  for  talking  is  over.  It  is  now  time  for  con- 
crete, specific  steps  to  be  taken  that  can  be  understood  by  parents 
and  then  relied  upon  to  be  permanent. 

The  discussion  which  has  taken  place  over  the  last  40  years  has 
resulted  in  a  roller  coaster  ride  of  promises  and  then,  after  a  period 
of  time,  relapse  back  into  the  same  patterns  of  conduct  across  the 
country. 

We  are  going  to  act.  It  is  a  bipartisan  concern.  We  want  to  work 
with  all  parties.  But  in  the  end,  we  want  parents  to  have  the  power 
to  make  the  most  important  decisions  that  affect  their  children's 
lives. 


^r^      "^  Ji  r\      ^\. 
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We  thank  each  of  you  for  your  help  and  would  like  to  work  with 
each  of  you  on  any  future  legislation. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:03  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[The  following  material  was  received  for  the  record:] 

Statement  of  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.,  is  the  Nation's  largest  manufacturer  of  greeting  cards  and 
related  personal  communication  products.  A  more  detailed  corporate  description  ap- 
pears in  the  attached  materials. 

Hallmark  began  advertising  nationally  in  1928  when  the  companjr's  founder,  J. 
C.  Hall,  personally  wrote  a  full-page  ad  for  The  Ladies  Home  Journal.  A  decade 
later,  racto  programming  was  added — ^most  notably,  Tony  Won's  Radio  Scrapbook, 
which  was  fully  sponsored  by  Hallmark.  Our  production  of  radio  programs  evolved 
into  a  series  of  dramatizations  based  on  the  works  of  famous  authors,  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  Hallmark's  long-term  involvement  with  high-quality  television  program- 
ming through  the  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  1951,  Hallmark  advertising  entered  the  world  of  television  via  full  sponsorship 
of  the  first  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  television  program.  This  well-known  series 
quickly  grew  to  represent  the  vast  majority  of  Hallmark's  advertising  efforts  over 
the  next  30  years.  Now  in  its  43rd  consecutive  year,  the  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame 
has  featured  177  broadcasts  to  date,  including  149  original  programs  and  repeat 
telecasts  of  28  of  the  most  popular  productions.  Additional  information  about  the 
Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  and  its  programs  can  be  gleaned  from  the  attached  mate- 
rials. 

The  purpose  of  the  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  is  to  equate  the  Hallmark  name  with 
quality  and  good  taste.  It  reflects  the  company's  consistent  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  television  programming.  Each  program  is  developed  and  produced  specifi- 
cally for  broadcast  as  a  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame,  and  each  telecast  is  fullv  sponsored 
by  Hallmark.  The  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  strives  to  present  programs  that  involve, 
enrich,  and  entertain  the  audience — intelligent  drama  that  is  appropriate  for  view- 
ing by  all  family  members. 

The  subject  matter  of  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  broadcasts  encompasses  a  broad 
range.  Programs  have  been  based  on  literary  classics,  stage  plays,  original  contem- 
porary stories,  and  well-known  children's  stories.  Topics  have  often  included  major 
social  issues,  the  overcoming  of  personal  adversities,  and  the  growth  of  inter- 

Eersonal  relationships.  Regardless  of  source  or  topic,  the  programs  are  generally 
uilt  around  the  importance  of  personal  relationships  and  the  need  for  personal  re- 
sponsibility— to  other  individuals,  to  society,  and  to  one's  own  self  and  values. 

Given  this  commitment,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame 
programs — virtually  by  definition — do  not  include  elements  such  as  gratuitous  or  ex- 
cessive physical  violence  that  are  in  poor  taste  or  are  otherwise  offensive. 

As  a  result  of  its  high  standards  and  consistent  commitment  to  excellence,  the 
Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  is  by  far  the  most  honored  series  in  the  history  of  television. 
It  has  been  recognized  with  74  Emmy  Awards  and  numerous  Christopher  Awards, 
Peabody  Awards,  Golden  Globe  Awards,  and  a  variety  of  other  recognitions.  Many 
of  these  are  attributable  directly  to  the  Ufe-affirming  values  so  frequently  featured 
within  the  telecasts. 

The  series  also  attracts  praise  fi"om  educators,  social  service  organizations,  and 
government  officials.  Most  gratifying,  it  consistently  engenders  a  strong  positive  re- 
sponse from  viewers,  as  indicated  by  thousands  of  letters  and  phone  calls  each  year, 
many  of  which  thank  us  for  providing  programming  without  violence  and  other  of- 
fensive content.  Accordingly,  through  years  of  producing  award-winning,  thought- 
provoking  television  programming.  Hallmark  has  found  that  success  does  not  de- 
pend on  gratuitous  or  excessive  violence. 

Until  1980,  virtually  all  of  Hallmark's  television  advertising  consisted  of  the  com- 
mercials included  within  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  telecasts.  In  1980,  Hallmark  began 
adding  a  significant  amount  of  additional  television  advertising  on  other  programs 
in  order  to  reach  a  broader  audience  with  greater  frequency. 

At  that  time  we  realized  the  need  to  estabUsh  a  formal  set  of  guidelines — a  Pro- 
gram Content  Policy — to  assist  us  and  our  advertising  agencies  in  selecting  the  tele- 
vision programs  on  which  we  would  purchase  advertising  time.  While  our  media 
plans  are  constructed  to  reach  specific  demographic  targets  and  to  deliver  messages 
with  timing  based  on  our  marketing  objectives,  the  only  programs  that  are  consid- 
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ered  as  candidates  within  those  plans  are  those  which  are  consistent  with  our  Pro- 
gram Content  Policy. 

In  defining  its  purpose,  our  policy  states  that  "it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  broad- 
caster to  determine  the  content  of  programs  ...  it  is  up  to  the  viewing  audience  to 
accept  or  reject  those  programs  ...  It  is  not  Hallmarks  intent  to  censor  programs 
or  dictate  what  will  appear  on  television.  However,  the  company  recognizes  and  re- 
tains an  editorial  responsibility  for  itself  in  regard  to  the  program  material  it  spon- 
sors." Consistent  with  this  view,  ovu-  Program  Content  Policy  has  these  objectives: 

— To  exercise  corporate  responsibility  to  our  employees,  our  customers,  and  to  so- 
ciety by  ensuring  that  Hallmark's  television  advertising  is  placed  in  programs  that 
are  consistent  with  the  high  standards  of  the  company. 

— To  enhance  advertising  effectiveness  by  associating  Hallmark  commercials  with 
program  content  that  is  compatible  with  the  purpose  and  tone  of  our  advertising 
and  the  quality  of  the  products  advertised. 

The  siibject  of  violence  is  addressed  specifically  by  the  guidelines  established  to 
meet  these  objectives.  They  include  provision  for  avoiding  the  placement  of  commer- 
cials on  programs  "which  contain  sequences  involving  excessive  violence  or  brutality 
of  any  kind. ' 

In  implementing  these  giiidelines,  we  and  our  advertising  agencies  periodically  re- 
view all  network  and  syndicated  programs  to  determine  which  of  them  are  consist- 
ent wi^  our  policy.  Among  those  deemed  acceptable,  we  then  have  an  outside 
screening  service  provide  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  each  individual  episode  prior 
to  its  broadcast.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  move  commercials  away  from  in(fivid- 
ual  episodes  based  on  these  reports. 

Net,  our  guidelines  are  clear  and  are  implemented  with  great  care. 

Our  historical  programming  standards  and  guidelines  and  ongoing  interpretation 
of  those  guidelines  are  accurately  considered  by  many  outside  of  Hallmark  to  be 
rather  conservative  or  cautious.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  are  appropriate  for 
ovu-  company  and  that  they  have  in  no  way  limited  the  effectiveness  of  our  advertis- 
ing plans.  To  the  contrary,  our  care  in  developing  and  sponsoring  Hallmark  Hall  of 
Fame  programming,  together  witii  the  consistency  we  have  used  in  placing  commer- 
cials on  other  programs,  have  served  us  well.  We  believe  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:44  a.m.,  in  room 
2123,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Markey.  Good  morning  and  welcome  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications  and  Finance  hearing  on  the  subject  of  tele- 
vision violence. 

The  subcommittee  is  honored  and  delighted  to  have  testifying  be- 
fore us  today  the  United  States  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Jocelyn  El- 
ders. Dr.  Elders'  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  public  heaJth  ef- 
fects of  violence,  and  its  impact  on  minority  communities  in  par- 
ticular, brings  an  important  perspective  to  the  deliberations  of  this 
committee  as  we  consider  the  issue  of  televised  violence. 

The  subcommittee  would  also  like  to  welcome  Congressman  Ed 
Towns,  who  will  be  here  in  a  second,  a  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, who  has  a  long-standing  interest  in  the  issue  of  television  vio- 
lence and  its  impact  on  the  minority  community. 

The  violent  reality  of  our  children's  future  can  be  seen  daily  on 
televisions  around  the  world.  Violence  towards  children  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  this  country,  persisting  in  spite  of 
recent  public  attention  and  efforts  to  counter  the  trend. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  direct  link  between  the  amount 
of  televised  violence  that  children  are  exposed  to  and  the  level  of 
aggressive  and  violent  behavior  they  display  in  the  short  term  and 
over  time.  Although  these  statistics  may  quantify  the  numbers  of 
people  within  our  country  who  are  affected  by  violence,  they  do  not 
always  address  the  issue  of  which  communities  are  the  most  af- 
fected. 

In  1984,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  task  force  on  family  violence 
concluded  that  the  viewing  of  television  violence  contributes  to  the 
acting  out  of  violence  in  the  home,  quote,  "the  evidence  is  becoming 
overwhelming",  the  study  stated,  "that  just  as  witnessing  violence 
in  the  home  may  contribute  to  normal  adults  and  children  learning 
and  acting  out  violent  behavior,  violence  on  TV  and  in  the  movies 
may  contribute  to  the  same  result." 

The  typical  American  child  watches  27  hours  of  television  each 
week,  and  some  inner  city  children  are  exposed  to  as  much  as  11 
hours  of  television  per  day. 
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Much  of  the  programming  children  are  watching  on  television 
contains  violence.  Dr.  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  described  the  effect  on  children  who  watch 
this  programming:  "I  would  suggest  that  as  we  look  at  violence  as 
a  learned  behavior,  we  also  understand  that  the  appetite  for  vio- 
lence is  learned  as  well.  From  their  very  first  cartoon,  all  the  way 
through  to  the  latest  superhero  movies,  our  children  learn  that  vio- 
lence is  funny,  is  entertaining,  is  successful,  is  the  hero's  first 
choice,  is  painless,  is  guiltless  and  then  we  have  the  audacity  to 
look  for  remorse  among  children  and  teenagers  who  commit  vio- 
lence. Where  would  they  ever  learn  that  there  is  remorse  associ- 
ated with  violence?" 

For  as  long  as  there  has  been  concern  about  the  effect  of  tele- 
vision violence  on  young  viewers,  the  television  industry  has  as- 
sured the  public  that  the  amount  of  violence  on  television  would  be 
reduced.  They  have  promised  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Unfortunately,  the  trend  has  been  toward  more  violence,  not 
less. 

The  amount  of  violence  has  increased  and  become  more  realistic 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  hours  that  children  spend 
in  front  of  the  television  set  has  been  growing. 

Recent  events  give  reason  for  both  hope  and  skepticism.  When 
the  networks  agreed  on  a  joint  code  last  December,  hopes  were 
raised.  During  the  "May  ratings  sweeps"  they  were  dashed  by  the 
number  and  graphic  nature  of  violent  programs.  When  the  net- 
works agreed  to  place  advisories  on  violent  shows,  hopes  were 
raised  again. 

The  fact  that  the  networks  will  reportedly  place  advisors  on  very 
few  programs  this  fall  raises  concerns.  Allegedly  there  are  few  ad- 
visors because  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  programming  with  vi- 
olence. If  we  find  out  that  is  the  case,  we  will  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised, yet  we  look  at  this  claim  with  an  arched  eyebrow. 

Parents  need  help.  I  want  to  give  the  parents  the  ability  to  con- 
trol their  own  homes  in  terms  of  what  programming  comes  into  the 
family  room.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  more  substantial 
step  to  challenge  the  status  quo. 

Together  with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. Jack  Fields,  and  other  subcommittee  members,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  give  parents  the  power  to  block  out 
programs  that  have  been  rated  as  violent  by  the  broadcasters  or 
the  cable  operator.  While  we  might  wish  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  un- 
realistic in  today's  world  to  expect  parents  to  directly  supervise 
every  hour  of  television  their  children  watch. 

With  two  parents  working  or  single  parents,  it  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult. Yet  these  parents  are  just  as  concerned  about  what  their 
children  watch  on  television  and  need  the  ability  to  turn  off  violent 
programming  even  when  they  are  not  there  to  supervise. 

Our  legislation  would  require  that  the  parental  warnings  the  in- 
dustry has  agreed  to  air  prior  to  violent  programs  be  provided  to 
parents  electronically  as  well.  This  would  enable  them  to  block  vio- 
lent programs  simply  and  effectively  even  if  they  were  not  at  home. 
The  proposal  assures  that  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  television 
producers  and  programmers  are  protected,  while  the  rights  of  par- 
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ents  to  protect  their  children  from  violent  programming  are  equally 
protected. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  parents  the  power  to  stop  the  explo- 
sion of  violence  that  is  flooding  family  rooms  across  the  country. 
This  proposal  will  not  change  the  fact  that  it  is  parents  who  are 
responsible  for  what  their  children  watch,  but  it  will  certainly 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  exercise  that  responsibility. 

We  cannot  continue  to  acknowledge  the  harmful  effect  of  TV  vio- 
lence but  remain  afraid  to  address  it.  While  we  search  for  solutions 
to  the  many  causes  of  violence  in  our  society,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  one  important  issue. 

That  concludes  the  opening  statement  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  recognize  the  gentlelady  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  I  would  like  to  welcome  you.  Dr.  El- 
ders, and  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  subject.  It  is  one,  as 
you  well  know,  we  are  all  quite  interested  in  and  very  anxious  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  gentlelady's  time  has  expired.  So  we  will  recog- 
nize the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  a  tremendous  honor 
for  us  to  have  you  here  before  us  today.  Whenever  you  feel  com- 
fortable, please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOCELYN  ELDERS,  SURGEON  GENERAL, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Ms.  Elders.  Thank  you.  Good  morning.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and 
Finance,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  appear  before  you  today  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  Surgeon  General. 

I  commend  you  on  your  insight  in  addressing  how  television  vio- 
lence affects  our  communities,  and  especially  our  children.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  add  my  professional  observations  to  this 
forum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  pediatric  endocrinologist,  a  20-year  member 
of  a  medical  school  faculty,  a  former  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  as  your  Surgeon  General,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  epidemic  of  violence  and  deeply  committed  to  pre- 
venting it. 

Violence  in  America  is  a  public  health  issue.  When  greater  than 
20,000  citizens  die  every  year  because  of  violence,  when  more  than 
2  million  people  are  injured  by  violent  acts,  when  the  cost  of  vio- 
lence to  our  country  is  almost  $20  billion,  then  it  becomes  a  public 
health  problem  that  we  must  begin  to  address. 

A  group  of  young  people  at  high  risk  reported  in  a  recent  public 
health  survey  that  violence  was  so  prevalent  in  their  lives  that 
they  believe  that  they  would  not  live  to  the  age  of  16.  Violence 
means  death  for  our  young  people.  Homicide  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  death  for  young  people  between  age  the  15  and  24  and  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  young  black  males  and  females. 

When  we  look  at  these  statistics,  we  find  that  only  1  in  400 
white  women  will  die  secondary  to  homicide,  1  in  200  white  males. 
One  in  100  black  females,  and  1  in  27  black  males  will  die  second- 
ary to  homicide. 
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We  are  very  disturbed  in  the  black  community  that  only  one  out 
of  five  of  our  young  black  men  will  ever  grow  up  to  earn  enough 
money  to  support  a  family.  One  will  be  lost  to  drugs  and  alcohol. 
One  will  be  lost  to  black  on  black  crime  or  homicide,  one  will  end 
up  in  prison.  And  only  one  will  go  to  college.  That  is  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

Too  many  women  in  America  are  victims  of  violence.  In  1990, 
over  5,000  women  were  murdered,  6  out  of  every  10  by  someone 
they  knew.  This  represents  only  1  percent  of  the  women  that  are 
actually  abused.  Violence  breeds  in  our  ghettos  and  in  poverty 
where  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future.  Racism,  sexism,  drugs  and 
alcohol  abuse,  high  unemployment  and  lack  of  educational  opportu- 
nities, easy  access  to  firearms,  frequent  exposure  to  violence  all 
play  dominant  roles  in  violence  in  America. 

We  look  at  the  prime  time  schedule  of  the  major  networks  and 
find  that  there  are  10  violent  episodes  per  hour  on  our  prime  time 
TVs.  In  some  of  our  TV  shows,  there  are  over  60  violent  episodes 
per  hour.  And  the  tragedy  is  that  on  our  Saturday  morning  car- 
toons, just  for  children,  there  are  20  to  30  violent  episodes  per 
hour. 

Every  year,  23,000  of  our  citizens  die  at  the  hand  of  violence.  An- 
other 6,000  each  day  suffer  injuries  related  to  violence.  And  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  the  costs  associated  with  violence  in  1987  of 
$19.9  billion.  These  are  long-term  financial  costs  of  medical  and 
mental  health  treatment.  Emergency  response,  productivity  loss, 
and  administration  of  health  insurance. 

As  a  public  health  professional,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  prevention.  Successful  prevention  means  23,000  people 
most  likely  still  would  be  alive  and  contributing  to  society.  Preven- 
tion means  saving  people  in  society  the  human  suffering  and  finan- 
cial costs  of  caring  for  those  left  injured  and  disabled.  Violence  is 
a  complex  problem  which  has  no  simple  solution.  To  protect  our 
children  from  becoming  victims  or  perpetrators  of  violence,  we 
must  change. 

Although  we  have  data  that  show  that  violence  on  television  does 
lead  to  aggressive  behavior  of  our  children  and  teens  who  watch 
the  programs,  addressing  TV  violence  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
must  address  some  of  the  other  causes. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  detail  some  of  the  ongoing  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  which  may  be 
of  interest  on  this  subject.  In  the  balance  of  my  time,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  important  role  public  health  can  play  on  this  subject 
and  the  positive  efforts  we  can  make  in  partnership  with  the  media 
to  impact  this  problem. 

Public  health  can  put  a  scientific  face  on  this  issue,  carefully  de- 
fining the  problem  and  seeking  solutions.  The  topic  of  violence  has 
become  too  politicized  and  too  emotionalized.  We  need  the  factual 
information  to  make  good  public  policy  decisions  to  stamp  out  this 
epidemic.  Public  health  can  do  that  by  gathering  the  data  and  in- 
formation on  the  problem,  designing  interventions,  providing  those 
interventions  to  communities  for  use  in  evaluating  their  effective- 
ness. 

We  know  after  over  10  years  of  research  that  a  correlation  exists 
between  violence  on  television  and  aggressive  behavior  by  children. 
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We  also  know  that  when  children  watch  television,  they  are  fre- 
quently watching  portrayals  of  ethnic  minorities  in  aggressive  and 
violent  roles.  And  children  without  same-sex  role  models  tend  to 
model  their  behavior  after  the  superheros  they  watch  on  television. 

Public  health  can  shift  the  focus  from  one  which  is  now  limited 
to  only  helping  the  victims  of  violence  and  charging  perpetrators  of 
violence  in  our  criminal  justice  system  to  one  which  includes  pre- 
venting violence  before  it  occurs. 

To  continue  to  build  more  prison  cells  is  a  very  expensive  re- 
sponse to  violence  in  America.  The  average  cost  of  keeping  one  citi- 
zen in  prison  for  1  year  in  our  country  is  now  $35,600.  For  many 
victims  of  violence,  incarceration  of  the  perpetrator  is  too  little  and 
too  late.  It  does  not  stop  the  next  stray  bullet  in  our  school  yard. 

To  prevent  violence  from  occurring,  we  must  prevent  violent  be- 
havior. This  means  starting  early  with  our  children.  Violence  pre- 
vention must  become  part  of  early  childhood  education,  which  I 
strongly  support  for  all  of  our  children.  Less  than  5  percent  of  our 
schools  have  a  comprehensive  health  education  program  from  kin- 
dergarten through  12th  grade. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  all  of  parenting  education.  We  must  teach 
our  children  how  to  respond  in  nonviolent  means.  Public  health  can 
mobilize  a  broad  array  of  existing  resources  in  medicine,  mental 
health,  social  services,  education,  and  substance  abuse  prevention 
to  attack  injuries  and  death  in  violence.  Violence  does  not  occur  in 
a  vacuum.  We  need  to  build  on  existing  programs  which  are  al- 
ready addressing  many  of  the  root  causes. 

I  believe  that  public  health  needs  to  form  a  partnership  with 
local  communities.  If  we  are  the  scientists,  local  communities  must 
be  our  laboratories.  To  be  successful  with  any  public  health  strat- 
egy, we  must  have  the  involvement  of  local  communities.  A  strat- 
egy to  end  violence  must  be  designed  to  reflect  the  community  envi- 
ronment. To  foster  that  kind  of  partnership,  the  Public  Health 
Service  must  continue  to  work  closely  with  States  to  try  to  get 
things  done  that  we  need  done. 

In  your  deliberation  on  the  impact  media  violence  has  on  behav- 
ior, I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  the  critically  important  roles  the 
media  can  play  in  education  and  prevention.  As  your  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, I  want  to  work  with  you  and  the  media  to  do  the  following: 

First,  to  shift  violence  into  the  paradigm  of  prevention,  from  a 
focus  limited  to  helping  victims  of  violence  and  charging  perpetra- 
tors of  violence  to  one  which  includes  preventing  violence  before  it 
occurs.  We  must  educate  our  communities,  we  must  let  our  people 
know  that  violence  is  a  preventable  problem.  We  must  give  help  to 
individual  communities  to  inform  them  of  the  things  that  work  to 
prevent  violence.  We  must  mobilize  individuals  and  organizations. 

We  have  got  to  turn  this  negative  into  a  positive  with  the  help 
of  the  media.  You  have  already  heard  from  Representative  Markey 
that  each  week  our  young  children  watch  an  average  of  28  hours 
per  week  on  television.  We  have  allowed  television  to  be  our  baby- 
sitters. We  have  got  to  make  television  help  us  to  do  the  things  we 
need  to  do. 

There  is  no  easy  solution.  As  a  public  health  official,  I  know  that 
before  you  can  begin  to  address  a  problem,  you  have  to  convince 
the  masses  that  the  problem  exists.  What  better  role  for  the  media 
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to  play  than  to  be  able  to  motivate  the  masses  towards  solving  the 
problems  related  to  violence  rather  than  being  a  major  contributor? 

The  media  can  help  by  educating  and  empowering  our  young 
children  with  early  childhood  education  to  do  the  things  they  know 
how  to  do.  They  can  help  to  educate  parents.  They  can  help  to  edu- 
cate communities.  They  can  help  to  educate  or  churches.  They 
know  how  to  develop  and  design  programs  and  policies  that  are 
against  violence. 

We  need  their  help  to  get  that  done.  They  are  some  of  the  best 
informants  in  the  business.  We  have  got  to  use  that  strategy  to 
help  inform  our  people  to  do  the  things  they  need  to  do.  We  need 
their  tools.  They  have  got  to  be  not  just  concerned,  we  want  them 
to  be  committed  to  this  problem.  We  want  them  to  give  their  time. 
We  need  them  to  give  their  talent.  We  need  them  to  give  their 
treasures  to  try  and  reduce  violence,  especially  in  our  poorer  minor- 
ity communities. 

We  know  they  were  aware  of  the  problem.  We  need  to  have  them 
be  advocates  for  this  problem.  And  we  need  them  to  help  us  de- 
velop the  kind  of  action  plan  that  we  need  to  save  the  most  valu- 
able resource  we  will  ever  have,  our  children. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  an  old  Greek  saying  that  I  use  a  lot 
and  it  goes:  A  society  grows  great  when  old  men  plant  trees  under 
whose  shade  they  know  they  will  never  sit.  We  need  the  mass 
media  community  to  help  us  plant  some  trees  so  that  all  of  our 
bright  young  children  and  many  of  our  poor  and  minority  commu- 
nities will  have  some  shade  to  sit  under  for  the  21st  Century. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Elders  follows:] 
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3TAT1MIM   or 

M.  JOYCTLYN  ELDSRS,  M.D. 

SURCZON  GZNSRAL 
U.S.  PVBLIC  HBALTH  3ERVICS 


Mr.  Chairm&n,  Rapraaantativ*  fialda  (ranking  minority  leadar),  and  mamtara  of 
cha  House  Subcommlttaa  on  Telacommunicationa  and  Financa,  it  ia  a  graat  honor 
CO  appaar  before  you  today  aa  the  United  Stataa  Surgeon  General.   I  command 
you  on  your  insight  in  addraaaing  how  televlaion  violence  affects  our 
comBunitiea  and  especially  our  children.   I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  add 
my  prafessicnal  obaervacions  to  this  forum. 

I  attended  medical  school  on  the  O.I.  Bill  and  am  now  a  board  certified 
pediatric  endocrinologiat.   For  over  twenty  yeara,  I  have  been  on  the  faculty 
in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Arkansaa  School  of 
.Medicine.   For  the  paat  five  and  a  half  yeara,  I  aerved  aa  the  Director  of  t.-.e 
Arlcanaaa  Department  of  Health.   Aa  a  reault  of  my  baclcground,  education, 
training,  and  experience,  I  have  become  a  atrong  advocate  for  programs  ^hac 
will  strengthen  familiea,  reduce  riaky  behaviora,  improve  health  and  enable 
children  to  become  healthy,  educated,  motivated  and  to  have  hope  fcr  the 
future. 

You  have  aaked  ma  to  talk  about  the  effecta  of  violence  in  the  media  on  our 
communities  and  children.   I  am  hare  today  to  tall  you  that  violence  in 
America  ia  a  critical  public  health  laaue,  deeply  embedded  in  our  society  ^ha:: 
requires  the  sustained  effort  of  not  just  the  public  health  consnunity,  but 
also  criminal  justice,  aducacion,  houaing,  aommunity  and  religioua 
institutions  —  in  short,  all  of  ua  committed  to  giving  our  children  a  safe 
and  hopeful  future. 

Mr.  chainnan,  as  your  Surgeon  General,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  thia 
epidemic  of  violence  —  and  deeply  committed  to  preventing  it.  Violence 
breeds  in  every  community,  large  and  small  —  and  especially  in  pockets  cf 
poverty  where  residents  believe  there  ia  little  hope  for  the  future. 

To  understand  the  effect  of  media  violence  on  our  children,  we  muat  look  a> 
how  ic  fits  into  that  larger  picture  of  violence  in  our  aociaty.  violence  la 
a  very  complex  problem  for  which  there  are  no  simple  solutions.  The 
prominence  of  violence  in  the  movies,  on  TV,  and  in  the  newa  should  make  us 
all  realise  how  central  a  place  violence  haa  come  to  occupy  in  our  aociaty. 
The  media  mirrors  our  culture,  and  we  need  to  take  a  hard  look  into  that 
mirror . 

Our  culture  tenda  to  glorify  violence,   courageoua  altexnativea,  aueh  aa 
talking  thinga  out  and  peacefully  raaolving  eonflieta>  are  eonaidered 
cowardly.  We  need  to  look  carefully  at  our  culture  to  »m»   the  many  placea 
where  theae  mieguided  vaXuea  are  set  and  conveyed,  and  we  need  to  think  hard 
about  the  many  waya  we  can  go  about  changing  theae  norma  and  valuea.  There  :a 
no  one  cauaa  fcr  violence;  therefore,  there  will  be  no  eaay  or  aimple 
aolution. 

Svery  year,  over  33,000  u.l.  oitiaens  die  by  violent  acta,  an  average  of  65 
people  a  day.  Another  6,000  people  each  day  suffer  injuriea  related  to 
violence.   In  1987,  America  apent  an  aatunated  (19.9  billion  on  long-term 
medical  and  mental  health  treatment,  emergency  response,  productivity  losses 
and  adminiatration  of  health  inaurance  and  diaability  paymanta  for  injuries 
from  violent  aaeaulte.  Successful  prevention  meana  that  many  of  theae  23,::: 
people  would  be  alive  and  contributing  to  aociaty.   Prevention  meana  saving 
people  and  society  the  human  suffering  and  financial  coat  of  caring  for  t.ia 
Injured  and  the  reaulting  diaablad. 

One  of  the  factora  that  makee  these  numbera  ao  devastating  ia  the  youth  of  t^« 
victims  and  the  perpetratora .  h  group  of  young  people  reported  in  a  recent 
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PHS  lurvty  thmz   violanc*  wta  so  pravalont  in  th*ir  Llvai,  th«y  b«Ii«v«d  ttiQy 
would  not  liv*  CO  tgs  16.   Homicids  ia  tha  ••cond  latding  c&uaa  of  datth  for 
thoaa  agaa  15  tAscM^h  24.  Violenca  haa  a  diapropcrcionataly  graacar  impact  or. 
racial  and  athnic  mlnoritiet.  In  face,  it  it  tha  laading  cauta  of  daach  for 
African  Aaar^can  maloa  £nd  fanalaa  agaa  IS  through  24.  Woman  ara  fraguant 
vietiina  of  both  phyaical  and  aaxual  aaaault  —  many  of  which  ara  fatal.   In 
1990,  5,316  women  wara  murdarad—ai-x  out  of  avery  tan  by  aomaone  thay  )c.naw. 

To  protact  our  children,  there  are  many  thlnga  we  muat  change.   Addreaaing  TV 
violence  alone  ia  not  enough.  We  muat  addreaa  thaaa  "root  cauaaa." 

What  can  public  health  offer  in  the  nation 'a  effort  to  atop  the  epidemic  cf 
violence?   Tirat,  public  health  can  provide  a  acientific  baaia  for  defining 
the  problem  and  finding  aolutiona.   The  topic  of  violence  in  our  nation  is  a 
very  emotional  one.   it  haa  all  the  elementa  of  human  drama— the  death  of 
children,  the  glamour  of  the  media,  the  right  to  bear  arma.   Theae  iaauaa  have 
placed  the  debate  in  an  emotional  and  political  framework.  We  need  good, 
factual  information  to  make  good  deciaiona  about  public  policy  and  individual 
and  aocietal  choicea.   And  the  public  health  community  can  do  that  by 
gathering  the  data  and  appropriate  information  on  all  aapecta  of  the  prcbletr, 
including  who  ia  affected  and  what  pute  people  at  riak.   Public  health  alio 
haa  experience  with  deaigning  interventiona  that  addreaa  the  multiple  facacs 
of  the  problem,  and  we  are  helping  communitiea  put  thaee  interventiona  in 
place  and  evaluate  their  effectiveneaa. 

Let  ma  take  a  moment  to  aummarica  the  data  we  have  on  media  violence. 
Televiaion  haa  become  an  integral  part  of  American  aoclety  with  at  leaat  cna 
televlaion  aet  in  99  percent  of  American  houeeholda  (two  in  66  percent).   T.ie 
average  American  child  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  high  aehool  haa  spent 
more  time  watching  TV  --  15,000  hour a  —  than  in  aohool  —  li,000  houra.   By 
age  18,  the  average  American  child  haa  witneaaed  approximately  250,000  acts  =; 
violence  on  TV  and/or  In  filma. 

American  youtha  identify  with  media  characters  and  euperheroa,  eapecially  .;  a 
same-aex  role  model  ia  abaent  in  their  cwn  life.  Theae  young  people 
conaequently  model  their  own  behavior  after  theae  fictional  peraonalities.. 
Raaaaroh  haa  ahown  that  boy a  and  men  who  are  poor,  urban  and  who  have 
witneaaed  or  been  vietimited  by  violence  in  their  fanillea  are  more  at  riax 
for  thia  kind  of  behavior  modeling. 

Sivan  the  univaraality  of  televiaion  and  tha  extent  of  time  involved  in 
watching,  there  haa  baan  eonaiderable  concern  about  the  effeota,  bad  and  good, 
of  televiaion.   For  mora  than  two  dacadea,  reaearch  on  the  effeota  of 
televiaion  violence  haa  bean  a  aubject  for  careful  review  and  aaaeaament  by 

panela  of  behavioral  aclentista; 

0     In   1972,  the  Surgeon  General's  scientific  Adviaory  committee  or. 

Televiaion  and  Social  Behavior  found  "a  preliminary  and  tentati/s 
indication  of  a  oauaal  relation  between  viewing  violence  on 
talevielon  and  aggreaaive  behavior;  an  indication  that  any  sue.-, 
eauaal  relation  operates  only  on  aome  children  (who  are 
prediapoeed  to  be  aggressive);  and  an  indication  that  it  oparatas 
only  in  aoae  environmental  contexta." 

The  cononittee  alao  obeerved  that  "(t)he  aheer  amount  of  televia.i- 

violence  may  be  unimportant  compared  with  auch  aubtle  matters  as 
what  the  medium  aaye  about  it:  ia  it  approved  or  diaapproved, 
committed  by  eympathetlo  or  unaympathetic  charactera,  ahown  to  ee 
effective  or  not,  puniahed  or  unpuniahed.* 
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0     In  1983,  th«  National  Inititut*  of  Nantal  H«tlth  conduetsd  a 

rtvlawof  the  dacada  of  axtanaivt  rasaarch  (aoiM  2500  tltlaa)  that 
followad  tha  Surgaon  Sanaral'a  raport.   Tha  moat  ralavant  aaction 
of  tha  NIMH  raport  la  aa  followai 

Aftar  10  mora  yaara  of  raaaarch,  tha  conaanaua  ...  la  zhmz 
violanaa  on  talavlalon  doaa  laad  to  aggraaaiva  bahavior  by 
chlldran  and  taanagari  who  watch  tha  prograna.  Thla 
concluaion  la  baaad  on  laboratory  axparinanta  and  on  fiald 
atudlaa.   Not  all  chlldran  baoona  aggraaalva,  of  eouraa,  buz 
tha  eorralatlona  batwaan  violanca  and  aggraaalon  ara 
poaltlva.  in  magnltuda,  talavlalon  violanca  la  aa  atrongly 
eorralatad  with  aggraaaiva  bahavior  aa  any  othar  bahavioral 
variation  that  haa  baan  maaaurad.   Tha  raaaarch  quaatlon  has 
movad  from  aaklng  whathar  or  not  thara  ia  an  affact  to 
aealilng  axplanatlona  for  tha  affact. 

Tha  NIMH  raport  alao  notad  tha  potantlal  of  and  avidanca  for 
talavlalon  to  affact  haalth  practlcaa,  cognltiva  and  atnotional 
functioning,  Imagination,  craativity,  proaocial  bahavior,  and 
ooclalisatlon.   Talavlalon,  thua,  can  ba  a  notabla  Influanca  for 
good  aa  wall  aa  bad. 

o     In  1993,  tha  uiarlcan  Payehological  Xaaoelatlon  publlahad  flig 

world.  Small  9craan.  a  raport  of  a  coiwnlttaa  of  paychologlata  that 
provldaa  a  aacond  aubatantlva  updata  of  tha  lltaratura  on 
talavlalon  af facta.  With  banaflt  of  avar  lncraaai.ng  raaaarch  on 
tha  af facta  of  violanca,  tha  APA  raport  obaarvaai 

Tha  aceutBulatad  raaaarch  claarly  damonatrataa  a  eorralatlon 
batwaan  vlawlng  violanca  and  aggraaaiva  bahavior  —  that  is, 
haavy  vlawara  bahava  mora  aggraaalvaly  than  light  viawars. 
Chlldran  and  adulta  who  watch  a  larga  nunbar  of  aggraaaiye 
programa  alao  tand  to  hold  attltudaa  and  valuaa  that  favor 
tha  uaa  of  aggraaalon  to  raaolva  conflict  —  thaaa 
eorralatlona  ara  aelld.   Thay  ramaln  avan  whan  many  othar- 
potantlal  Influaneaa  on  vlawlng  and  aggraaalon  ara 
oontrollad,  including  aducatlon  laval,  aoolal  elaaa, 
aggraaaiva  attltudaa,  parantal  bahavior,  and  aax-rola 
idantlty. 

To  aum  up,  tha  waight  of  tha  aolantlfle  avidanca  la  that  thara  la  raaaon  for 
conearn  about  tha  af facta  of  madia  violanca. 

New  lat  ma  raturn  to  tha  rola  of  public  haalth  in  atopping  violanca.   In 
public  haalth,  wa  foeua  on  priaary  pravantlon  —  prograwa  and  poltciaa  that 
ara  daalgnad  to  pravant  violant  bahavtore,  injurlaa,  and  daatha  from  occurring 
In  tha  firat  plaea.  Until  raeantly,  moat  of  our  nation' a  raaponaa  to  violence 
haa  baan  to  apprahand,  arraat,  ad judicata,  and  Incarcarata  violant  offenders 
through  tha  criminal  juatica  ayatam.   Too  many  today  ballava  thla  raaponaa  n 
too  llttla,  too  lata.   It  ia  an  axpanalva  aolutlon.   By  itaalf.  It  will  not 
pravant  tha  apraad  of  violanca  in  Amarlca. 

Although  wa  have  a  graat  daal  to  laarn  about  how  to  pravant  violanca,  wa  do 
know  that  violant  bahaviora,  and  tha  injurlae  and  daatha  that  raault,  can  ba 
pravantad.   Ivan  thoaa  in  tha  criminal  juatica  ayata«  --  tha  polica,  tha 
judgaa,  tha  probation  officara  and  othara  ~  ara  aaylng  tha  aama  thing,  wa 
cannot  continua  to  wait  until  violanca  occura  to  rahabllltata  tha  offanaar. 
Na  muBt  atop  tha  violant  bahavior  bafora  it  atarta.  for  axampla,  wa  icnow  t.n«t 
whan  nuraa  homa  viaitora  maat  with  axpaotant  paranta,  thay  can  counaal  tham 
and  diacuaa  paxanting  akilla  with  tha  and  raault  of  daoraaalng  tha  incidence 
of  child  abuaa  and  pravanting  aoma  of  tha  violanca  that  might  otharwiaa  ba 
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p«rp«tr4t*d  by  youth  abuaad  a*  childrsn. 

Zhia   m««ni  public  h«alth,  juatica  and  other  aocial  ayatama  worlcing  cogathar- 
The  Department  la  aeeking  waya  to  collaborate  with  other  Cabinet  agenciea  — 
particularly  the  Deoartmenta  of  Juatica,  Education,  and  Houalng  and  Urban 
Developfflent  — -         ^^ore  meaningful  and  affaotive  waya  of  confronting  this 
problem  on  a  larger  scale. 

Public  health  can  mobilize  a  broad  array  of  exiating  reaourcea  in  medicine, 
mental  health,  aocial  aervicea,  education,  and  aubatanee  abuae  prevention  ^o 
attack  injuriea  and  death  from  youth  violence.   But,  moat  importantly,  the 
beat  reaource  in  preventing  violence  ia  the  community  itaelf.   Public  health 
worJca  in  partnerahip  with  coomunitiaa  to  deaign  programa  that  fit  their  uniq-ue 
problema  and  culture.   The  aucceaa  of  any  program  ia  likely  to  reflect  the 
community  environment  and  the  ownerahip  of  the  program  by  the  coraniunity. 

I  am  now  pLeaaed  to  tell  you  about  the  programa  w«  already  have  in  place  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  addreaaing  thia  problem,  aa  well  aa  our  plans 
for  future  activitiea  in  thia  area. 

The  PHS  haa  worked  and  will  continue  to  work  cloaaly  with  State  and  local 
health  dapartmenta,  aa  well  aa  non-governmental  organiaationa  from  the 
community  to  the  national  level,   for  example,  we  have  aupported  the  campaign 
of  the  American  Medical  Aaaoeiation  to  help  phyaiciana  acroaa  the  country 
identify,  treat,  and  refer  patienta  involved  in  family  violence.   The 
Preaident-elect  of  the  AKA,  Dr.  Robert  McAfee,  haa  teatified  before  your 
aubcommittee  already;  we  ahare  hia  concerna  in  thia  area  and  plan  to  work 
cloaely  with  him.  PHS  ia  alio  coordinating  ita  efforta  with  other  parte  of 
the  Department,  including  the  Adminiatration  on  Children  and  Familiea. 

Regarding  PBS-ap«cifio  efforta,  aince  the  early  1980e,  our  centers  for  Diseaas 
Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  haa  led  PHS  violence  prevention  activitiea.   in 
addition  to  thia  leaderehip  role,  CDC  aponaora  and  funda  violence  prevent:.o.". 
programa.   CDC  eonducta  and  funda  epidemiological  atudiea  of  violence, 
collecta  trend  data,  reaearchea  the  riak  factora  aaaoeiated  with  violence,^ 
aupporta  community  damonatrationa  of  interventiona  (auch  aa  conflict 
reaolution,  achool  baaed  educational  curricula,  mentoring),  and  funda 
evaluationa  of  interventione  and  training. 

Other  PHS  agenciea  alao  make  important  eontributiona  to  the  Department 'a 
violence  prevention  goala.   Programa  of  the  Subetanoe  Abuae  and  Mental  Health 
Servicea  Adminiatration  (8AMK8A)  work  to  prevent  and  treat  two  aignificant  c=- 
factora  of  violence,  aubtttne*  abuse  and  mental  illneaa.  The  Office  of 
Minority  Health  (OKH)  funda  granta  for  coalition  building  and  other  community- 
baaed  activities,  including  violence  prevention,  targeted  at  minority  males. 
The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau  (MCHB)  of  the  Health  Reaourcea  and 
Servicea  Adminiatration  (HltSA)  aupporta  demonatrationa  to  evaluate  methods  cf 
reducing  violence  among  children  and  youth,  child  abuae,  and  dating  violence. 

The  Preaident'a  n  94  budget  includea  propoaala  for  new  violence  prevention 
projecta  in  two  PBS  agancieat 

•  A  $10  million  inereaae  for  CDC  for  an  initiative  to  prevent  violence 
againat  women. 

•  A  $5  million  inereaae  for  the  center  for  Subetanoe  Abuae  Prevention, 
part  of  SAMBSA,  to  target  aubatanee  abuae  prevention  to  youth  at  high 
riek  for  violent  or  anti-aocial  behavior. 
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I  hop*  that  thla  briaf  ovarvitw  of  th*  problom  of  vlolano*  in  our  country 
halpi  you  placa  tha  laaua  of  violanca  in   tha  madia  in  parapactiva  witn  all  tha 
othar  iaauaa  ralatad  to  violanca  prevantlon.  In  your  daliberationa  on  tha 
impact  of  xedia  violanca  on  violant  bahavior,  I  hopa  you  will  not  forgat  ~ha 
critically  important  rola  of  madia  in  pravantinq  violanca.   Racant  •uceeaaas 
with  public  haalth  mfomation  and  aducati.on  campaigna  for  aaoking  raduction, 
cardiovascular  diaaaaa  raduction,  and  AIDS  pravantion  auggaat  that  aintj-lar 
•fforta  can  ba  important  parts  of  the  public  haalth  approach  to  violanca 
pravantion.   With  violanca  pravantion,  it  is  claari  childran  laarn  from 
watching  telaviaion,  and  what  thay  laarn  dapenda  on  what  thay  watch.   Tha 
programs  thay  aaa  on  taleviaion  changa  thair  bahavior.   If  thay  look  at 
violent  or  aggraaaiva  programs,  they  tend  to  becoma  mora  aggreasiva  and 
diacbediant.   But  if  thay  look  at  proaocial  programa,  they  will  mora  likely 
become  more  generoua,  friendly,  and  self-controlled. 

Violence  prevention  meaaagas  can  be  included  in  public  service  announcement a 
and  information  programa,  in  entertainment  programa,  and  in  newa  featurea.   Tc 
achieve  the  aame  aucoasa  aa  haa  been  achieved  with  anti-amoking  efforta  for 
example,  public  health  information  campaigna  for  violence  prevention  need  to 
formulate  precise  objectives,  identify  target  audianeea,  carefully  develop 
culturally  competent  maaaagea,  and  than  measure  tha  impact  of  thaae  marketing 
efforta. 

we  hopa  to  work  with  tha  media  to  do  the  following: 

•  first,  help  to  ahlft  tha  violence  prevention  paradigm  from  a  focua  now 
limited  to  only  helping  victima  of  violence  and  changing  perpetrators  of 
violence,  to  one  that  includae  preventing  violence  before  it  ever 
occurs. 

•  Second,  make  people  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  charactariatics  of  ttte 
problem  of  violence  today  by  deaoribing  the  many  foma  violence  takes 
acroaa  tha  apan  of  life:  child  abuse,  child  sexual  abuae,  youth 
violence,  gang  violence,  hate  crimaa,  domeatic  violence,  aexual  assault, 
alder  abuaa. 

•  Third,  let  people  know  that  violence  ia  a  preventable  problem  and  that, 
aa  parenta  and  oitisena,  we  all  share  in  tha  reaponaibility  to  change 
it. 

•  fourth,  give  hop*  to  individuals  and  comnunitiaa,  informing  thea  that 
there  au  thlnga  that  work  to  prevent  violence,  there  are  thinga  that 
people  and  coomunitlaa  can  do  to  prevent  it. 

•  fifth,  mobiliae  individuala,  organixationa,  and  comnunitiaa  to  act. 

•  Sixth,  provide  information  about  what  worka  and  how  to  conduct  effac*:.-* 
prevention  programa. 

We  also  need  to  look  at  how  newa  madia  portrays  violence,  and  how  they  ccul^ 
better  promote  understanding  of  the  impact,  cauaes,  and  aolutioni.  Madia 
could  promote  better  underatanding  among  diver aa  greupa,  family  members,  and 
racial/ethnic  minoritiaa.   And  TV  can  publicite  those  eoamunity  resoureaa  -.-4-: 
are  available  (e.g.  boya  and  girls  eluba). 

Parenta  and  teaohera  must  help  children  put  violence  in  the  media  in 
perapeotive.  Today,  the  average  child  agea  2-11  watehoa  28  hours  of  TV  each 
week!  We  muat  realise  the  extent  to  which  we  have  abandoned  our  children  to 
TV.  we  need  to  reclaim  theiB,  we  need  to  apend  time  with  them,  do  thinga  witn 

them  and  teach  them  the  valuea  we  think  thay  need  to  have.  In  those 
coromunitiaa  wherf "traditional  family  and  comnunity  atructurea  have  broken 
down,  we  need  to  rebuild  them. 


:t  will  take  the  strengtha  and  poaitiva  valuea  of  our  comnunitias  to  turn  this 
problem  around,   Wa  must  make  our  homes,  our  communities,  and  our  nation 
safer.   As  a  public  haalth  offici.al,  I  have  learned  that,  before  you  can 
increaaa  reaourcaa  to  treat  a  problem,  you  muat  convince  the  masses  that  a 
problem  exists.   In  thia  caae,  the  best  treatment  ia  prevention.   Prevention 
must  start  early,  with  our  childran. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  to  increaae  awareness  that  violence 
ia  a  public  haalth  problem.   Together,  I  hope  we  will  be  successful  in  ma/<ir.g 
our  streets  and  our  homes  safe  again. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  very  eloquent  state- 
ment. We  have  been  joined  by  Congressman  Ed  Towns  from  the 
State  of  New  York  who  requested  that  we  have  this  hearing  and 
who  has  been  leader  on  all  of  these  issues. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Towns,  for  whatever  statement  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  for  permission  to  include  my  statement  in  the  record  and 
just 

Mr.  Markey.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Towns.  And  just  to  comment  that  I  think,  first  of  all,  Dr.  El- 
ders that  I  really  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  in  coming  to 
share  with  us.  And  I  think,  as  you  indicated,  it  is  a  very  important 
issue.  I  think  that  if  we  could  some  way  or  another  convince  the 
powers  that  be  that  the  emphasis  that  we  are  placing  on  this  might 
be  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  fact  that  when  I  look  at  the  statics  that  in  terms  of  the  age 
from  15  to  24,  48  percent  of  them  are  in  our — make  up  our  prison 
population,  so  it  seems  that  somewhere  along  the  line  that  we  need 
to  redirect  some  of  our  resources. 

And  then  when  I  look  at  early  childhood  education  which  we  are 
struggling  to  try  to  get  funded  fully  and  for  some  reason  or  another 
we  can't  communicate  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  where  we  might 
be  doing  some  things  that  we  need  to  take  a  very  serious  look  at 
them. 

For  instance,  if  the  troops  of  the  Army  that  we  are  fighting  the 
war  that  we  are  fighting,  if  the  troops  are  coming  across  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  we  do  not  send  our  men  to  the 
Triborough  Bridge  or  women  to  the  Triborough  Bridge.  We  send 
them  to  where  the  war  is.  And  I  think  that  is  the  thing  we  need 
to  focus  on, 

I  am  happy  for  you  to  come  this  morning  and  also  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  take  the  time  to  begin  to  take  a  look  at  this  very  seri- 
ous issue  of  violence,  because  I  think  if  we  don't,  that  we  are  going 
to  find  that  more  of  our  children  will  begin  to  think  that  it  is  all 
right  to  be  involved  in  violent  behavior  because  they  see  it  on  TV. 

Let  me  just  say  this,  too,  at  the  risk  of^sometimes  I  think  some 
of  them  are  so  young  and  their  minds  are  so  delicate  that  I  think 
they  might  even  have  some  problems  even  dealing  with  reality  on 
television  because  they  see  a  person  get  killed  on  one  episode  and 
the  next  week  he  has  got  a  big  role  on  the  another  episode. 

I  think  they  might  be  confused  in  terms  of  their  actions  out  in 
the  street.  Maybe  they  think  that  some  of  these  folks  they  are  kill- 
ing will  be  able  to  live  2  weeks  from  now. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Towns  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edolphus  Towns,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  raising  the  critical 
issue  of  television  violence  and  its  impact  on  minority  populations,  particularly  Afri- 
can American  youth.  And  I  am  especially  happy  to  have  Surgeon  General,  Dr. 
Jocelyn  Elders  appearing  before  the  subcommittee  to  provide  her  perspective  on  this 
issue  and  how  we  as  a  society  can  combat  and  intervene  in  the  violent  behaviors 
consuming  our  Nation. 
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As  a  member  of  the  full  Committee  of  Energy  and  Commerce,  as  a  parent,  and 
grandparent,  and  most  importantly,  as  an  African  American  male,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  type  and  quantity  of  violent  images  and  behaviors  shown  on  tele- 
vision. It  is  important  to  state  that  there  are  two  aspects  to  this  issue  that  are  most 
troubling  to  me.  First  and  foremost  I  am  concerned  about  the  type  of  violence  that 
is  an  all  too  common  occurrence  that  victimizes  minority  populations,  especially  Af- 
rican Americans,  usually  at  the  hands  of  other  African  Americans  and  portrayed  on 
television.  Second,  I  am  concerned  about  a  different,  insidious  tjrpe  of  violence  that 
occurs  on  television,  which  is,  the  negative  and  stereotypical  depictions  of  African 
Americans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  potential  violence  poses  a  real  threat  to  every  American 
in  these  very  troubling  times.  For  many  persons,  especially  our  children,  their  es- 
cape from  certain  realities  is  achieved  by  watching  television.  Unfortunately,  the 
message  they  receive  all  too  often  is  that  violent  behavior  is  an  acceptable  response 
to  resolving  conflict,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  is  a  macho  thing  to  do.  It  is  this 
point  that  makes  our  discussion  of  this  issue  vitally  important.  As  a  Nation,  and 
within  the  Black  community,  we  are  seeing  the  equivalent  of  a  "plague  of  violence", 
sometimes  random,  many  times  calculated,  and  always  harmful  (psychologically  and 
physically)  being  played  out.  The  implications  of  this  reality  pose  a  moral,  economic 
and  public  health  policy  dilemma  for  all  of  us. 

As  it  relates  to  television.  It  is  important  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  very  sensitive 
to  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  and  television  broadcasts  are  deserving  of  the 
protections  afforded  under  the  First  Amendment.  However,  we  must  do  all  that  we 
can  to  encourage  the  networks  to  incorporate  programming  that  accurately  depicts 
violence,  while  not  glamorizing  this  destructive  behavior  such  that  Black  children 
want  to  emulate  it.  Statistics  show  that  television  plays  a  profound  influence  in  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  and  especially  African  American  children.  Our  children  watch 
more  television  than  other  populations,  and  they  are  victimized  by  violence  much 
more  frequently  than  other  populations. 

The  following  statistics  are  chilling,  the  average  child  watches  2-3  hours  of  tele- 
vision per  day.  And  they  will  have  watched  8,000  murders  and  100,000  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  television  by  the  end  of  elementary  school.  For  Black  youth,  homicide  is 
the  leading  cause  of  death  for  black  males  ages  15-24;  Black  males  comprise  47.4 
percent  of  the  prison  populations  and  only  3  percent  of  university  enrollments.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  rocket  scientist  to  determine  that  if  you  view  TV  violence  on 
a  constant  basis,  and  if  you  are  likely  to  experience  it  as  a  reality  in  your  life,  then 
the  potential  is  great  for  you  to  be  swept  up  in  the  societal  tidal  wave  and  undertow 
of  violence  and  succumb  to  violent  behavior.  What  can  television  do  about  this  pub- 
lic health  phenomena.  A  few  simple  things. 

The  networks  must  listen  to  the  opinions  of  its  television  viewers,  especially  chil- 
dren, and  provide  them  with  programming  that  satisfies  their  needs  to  be  enter- 
tained, but  not  at  the  expense  of  exciting  passions  that  will  subconsciously,  and  con- 
sciously encourage  them  to  commit  unnecessary  violent  acts.  Believe  me,  this  is  do- 
able. The  ABC-W  network  demonstrated  that  they  were  mindful  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide quality  family  entertainment  that  fairly  represented  a  segment  of  Black  family 
life  devoid  of  violence.  The  network  was  cajoled  by  the  CBC  to  preserve  a  program 
called  "Where  I  Live",  that  has  a  number  of  redeeming  elements  in  its  depictions 
and  story  lines.  In  fact,  the  show  was  preserved  and  other  positive  shows  were  put 
on  the  air  for  the  current  fall  season.  And  other  initiatives  were  undertaken  to  put 
in  parental  advisories  and  incorporate  programming  modifications.  These  are  a  few 
tools  that  can  be  applied.  But  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  talk  about  the  depic- 
tions of  minorities,  which  constitute  a  type  of  artistic  and  psychological  violence  that 
victimizes  African  Americans  and  our  society  as  a  whole. 

The  artistic  and  psychological  violence  I  am  talking  about  relates  to  how  minori- 
ties are  portrayed  on  the  television  medium.  As  a  trained  social  worker  I  believe 
that  certEiin  behaviors  are  learned,  personal  conditions  can  always  be  changed  for 
the  better.  In  the  case  of  African  American  depictions,  more  often  than  not,  the  TV 
character  images  portrayed  are  not  necessarily  positive,  such  that  Black  children 
would  want  to  emulate  the  on-screen  characters.  In  many  instances,  dramas  portray 
African  Americans  as  primarily  perpetrators  or  victims  of  violence.  If  that  is  not  the 
case.  Black  actors  are  the  vehicles  to  elicit  funny  responses. 

It  is  very  important  that  African  Americans  be  represented  by  Holljrwood  in  a 
fair,  representative  and  honorable  fashion.  We  span  the  spectrum  of  experiences  as 
a  people,  good  and  bad,  just  like  other  nationalities.  Unfortunately,  most  television 
writers,  directors  and  producers  are  still  caught  in  character  time  warps  about  how 
to  develop  and  depict  quality  characters  for  African  Americans.  As  a  result,  what 
we  wind  up  with  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of  our  children  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
of  negative,  stereotypical,  usually  violent  behavior,  acted  out  by  our  youth.  Instead 
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of  opting  for  honorable  professions  such  as  a  sanitation  worker  like  "Roc"  played  by 
Charles  Button,  or  a  cab  driver  played  by  Sullivan  Walker  on  "Where  I  Live ',  that 
do  not  encourage  or  condone  the  use  of  violent  behavior,  many  young  people  opt  for 
the  glamourous  lifestyles  of  the  rich  and  famous  that  often  utilize  violent  behavior 
to  acnieve  their  ends.  That  lifestyle  is  usually  obtained  for  them  through  illicit  types 
of  behavior.  The  benefits  usually  include  some  material  and  social  prestige  in  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  Black  community.  And  that  is  why  the  networks  must  work 
hard  to  develop  more  wholesome  and  representative  images  of  African  Americans. 
In  conclusion,  I  recognize  that  television  has  a  profound  affect  on  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  children,  especially  Black  children  as  it  relates  to  acting  out  violent 
behavior.  And  I  believe  that  violence  is  a  phenomena  thatthreatens  the  moral  fabric 
of  our  Nation,  and  in  particular  the  African  American  community.  Television  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  eliminating  and  defusing  some  of  the  behaviors  that  children  are 
emulating.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  networks  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
fair  and  accurate  depictions  of  African  Americans,  because  otherwise  they  will  be 
contributing  to  a  process  of  benign  racism  that  relegates  African  Americans  to  be- 
haviors and  characters  that  have  very  little  redeeming  value.  If  for  example  violent 
oriented  programming  is  reduced,  and  minority  executive  producers,  directors  and 
writers  are  utilized,  tnen  I  am  sure  we  will  see  a  different  type  of  television,  and 
more  importantly,  a  different  type  of  behavior.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  We  recognize  the  gentlelady  from  Pennsylvania  for 
questions  now. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Let  me  just  ask  you,  one  of  the 
things  that  always  kind  of  puzzles  me  is  how  we  go  about  this,  ^e 
have  been  talking  about  violence  on  television  for  quite  a  while 
now.  One  of  the  things  that  we  seem  to  feel,  I  think  here,  and  we 
have  talked  about  it  quite  a  bit,  is  that  perhaps  we  should  go  after 
the  advertisers,  perhaps  we  should  start  there  as  opposed  to  start- 
ing with  the  television  stations  which,  for  reasons  that  we  all  un- 
derstand, are  more  interested  in  the  bottom  line,  and  that  is  the 
way  our  society  seems  to  work. 

What  would  your  suggestion  be  with  regard  to  direction,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conversation,  with  regard  to  advertisers? 

Ms.  Elders.  I  obviously  don't  know  exactly  how  to  answer  your 
question,  but  we  know  that  the  real  power  in  television  is  probably 
concentrated  in  about  100  people  in  these  United  States.  I  mean 
those  are  the  real — and  I  think  that  we  need — ^you  know,  we  have 
to  do  it  one  by  one.  But  we  need  to  go  after  the  real  power  brokers 
to  make  change. 

I  certainly  think  that  we  can  use  the  advertisers  but  that,  to  me, 
would  probably  be  a  rather  slow  process.  But  that  certainly  is  a 
way  we  can  censor  the  violence  to  make  sure,  as  you  are  doing  with 
your  act,  to  make  sure  that  children  can't  see  certain  programs, 
you  know,  and  ratings,  but  then  you  are  dealing  with  who  rates 
them. 

And  we  wouldn't  have  much  TV  if  I  had  to  rate  them,  because 
of  the  number  of  acts  of  violence  because  everything  would  be 
blocked  out.  So  I  feel  that  we  have  to  use  all  of  the  resources. 

I  am  one  of  those  people  who  really  find  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  use  just  one  thing.  You  have  to  use  multiple  strategies  in  order 
to  do  this.  And  I  do  feel  we  need  to  go  after  the  advertisers,  but 
I  really — somehow  we  have  got  to  find  out  who  the  major  power 
broker  is,  really  get  that  person  in  a  room  and  start — really  have 
somebody  take  some  real  leadership  if  we  are  going  to  begin  to 
make  these  moves. 

So  how  we  do  it,  I  am  not  sure  I  know,  but  I  plan  to  find  out. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about  a  small  affiliate  in  Ar- 
kansas that  really  took  a  real  leap  to  talk  about  teenage  pregnancy 
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in  Arkansas  when  I  first  became  health  director.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  that  they  spent  a  lot  of  hours  really  talking  about  teenage 
pregnancy  and  the  problem  and  they  gave  all  of  their  Public  Serv- 
ice Announcements  for  1  entire  year. 

And  the  people  in  Arkansas,  I  told  somebody,  you  just  go  down 
the  street  and  ask  anybody  in  Arkansas  what  is  the  major  health 
problem  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  they  immediately  say  teen- 
age pregnancy.  But  I  am  not  sure  we  in  public  health  and  maybe 
of  us  know  how  to  produce  the  kinds  of  things  that  appeal  to,  you 
know,  different  age  groups. 

We  have  got  to  have  the  strategy  for  social  marketing.  They 
know  how.  The  TV  mass  media  industry  know  how.  They  know 
very  well.  They  target  our  children  and  they  target  certain — certain 
groups,  so  there  is  no  question  that  they  know  how. 

We  have  got  to  find  out  how  to  make  them  use  that  talent  to 
begin  to  help  solve  some  of  the  major  problems  that  we  are  seeing 
every  day  in  our  schools,  in  our  streets,  in  our  children. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Would  you  take  us  through  the  per- 
centage that  we  are  going  to  see  and  what  the  growth  you  think 
will  be  with  regard  to  how  violence  is  affecting  our  health  care  sys- 
tem? 

Ms.  Elders.  If  we  look  at  kind  of  the  major  causes,  I  think  ear- 
lier I  cited  just  injuries  secondary  to  violence  was  costing  us  over 
$20  billion.  That  severe  violence  that  increased  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  I  remember  seeing  something  in  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
1,000 — 1,800  percent.  So  it  is  markedly  increasing  and  it  its  dis- 
proportionately affecting  our  young. 

The  children  that  are  involved  are  getting  younger  than  they 
used  to  be.  We  know  the  children  that  are  poor  are  disproportion- 
ately affected.  And  it  would  certainly  appear  that  minority  children 
are  disproportionately  affected,  but  I  think  it  is  really  more  related 
to  socioeconomic  conditions. 

Poor  children  are  disproportionately  affected  because  it  is  poor 
children  whose  parents  are  at  work  where  the  TV  becomes  the 
baby-sitter  from  the  time  they  are  born  and  they  are  exposed,  I 
saw,  to  almost  200,000  different  acts  of  violence  before  they  are  18 
years  of  age.  So  that  obviously  has  a  very  serious  effect  on  our  chil- 
dren and  on  our  health  care  system. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  We,  I  think,  know  as  you  just  said 
that  violence  does  become  emotionally  hereditary.  Have  you  en- 
countered any  specific  programs  that  fit  in  with  the  larger  picture, 
that  fit  in  with  not  only  working  with  violence  in  the  home  but  also 
put  in  that  as  a  component  violence  on  television? 

Ms.  Elders.  I  have  not  worked  with  any  specific  programs  my- 
self. I  know  that  there  are  several  programs  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  through  CDC  has  in  place  and  that  they  are  working  with. 
I  do  not  know  the  details  of  those  programs. 

There  are  some  people  here  that  have  worked  with  some  of  those 
programs  and  know  about  them  that  are  out  in  the  States,  but  I 
think  we  all  know  we  do  not  have  a  good  effective  program  for  our 
whole  country  and  we  have  problems  all  over  our  country  and  that 
is  what  we  have  got  to  begin  to  address  and  think  about. 
Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Markey.  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Towns? 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  let  me 
say  that  I  really  appreciate  you  having  this  hearing  because  I  think 
it  is  very,  very  important  that  we  try  and  see  what  we  can  do  in 
terms  of  finding  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Dr.  Elders,  are  you  suggesting  that  maybe  we  have  a  summit  of 
some  sort  where  we  would  bring  in  law  enforcement,  bring  in  edu- 
cators, and  bring  in  community  types  and  leaders  and  have  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  power  brokers  in  terms  of  the  media  and  et  cetera 
to  see  in  terms  of  what  kind  of  things  we  might  be  able  to  do  to 
turn  this  around  and  to  move  in  another  direction? 

Ms.  Elders.  I  think  that  a  summit  would  be  a  good  thing  and 
something — a  place  to  start.  However,  we — as  your  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  we  over  at  Public  Health  are  already  meeting,  you  know, 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
children  and  families,  and  Education  and  all  the  different  public 
health  agencies. 

But  we  need  more  than  just  the  public  health  agencies.  We  need 
our  business  leaders.  We  need  our  schools.  We  need  our  commu- 
nities. We  have  got  to  deal  and  start  with  this  problem  one  commu- 
nity at  a  time,  one  community  at  a  time  making  the  commitment 
to  reinforce  this  all  the  time.  I  am  always  saying  we  have  got  to 
involve  our  churches  and  many  people,  you  know. 

Well,  some  say  there  is  a  separation  of  church  and  state  in  gov- 
ernment. But  I  want  you  to  know  that  churches  have  the  network 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  challenge  those  churches  to  use  that  net- 
work to  do  something  for  our  children. 

You  know,  even  if  they  have  after  school  programs,  most  of  our 
children,  especially  our  poor  children  have  nothing — well,  they 
should  be  studying  but  we  know  many  of  them  don't,  but  they  come 
home  and  watch  all  of  the  violence  and  all  the  portrayals. 

TV  has  become  the  educator  of  our  children.  Our  children  spend 
more  time  watching  TV  than  they  spend  in  school,  and  I  feel  that 
our  television  has  to  begin  to  take  responsibility  for  some  of  these 
problems.  They  can't  be  a  part  of  helping  to  create  the  problem  and 
do  nothing  to  try  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  we  just  need  to  find 
a  way  to  sort  of  begin  to  move  on  this,  and  I  think  that  maybe  a 
pilot  program  in  an  area  where  there  has  been  a  lot  of  problems 
to  try  to  sort  of  point  out  that  this  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
done,  and  if  it  is  done,  then  how  we  can  begin  to  change  things. 

Let's  face  it,  our  prisons,  you  know,  in  every  area  of  the  country 
is  just  busting  at  the  seams.  And  I  think  we  just  can't  continue  to 
dump  people  in  there,  and  I  think  that  we  are  losing  some  very  val- 
uable folks  and  some  great  minds. 

And,  of  course,  people  are  saying  today  that  they  do  not  want 
their  children  to  go  to  school  because  of  the  violence  in  the  schools. 
Even  in  the  district  where  I  represent  back  in  New  York  that  in 
the  school,  in  the  hall,  with  the  Mayor  on  his  way  to  the  school  and 
with  the  Police  Department  and  everybody  outsiae  the  school,  a  kid 
shoots  two  youngsters  and  killed  them  in  the  school. 

So  I  think  that  when  you  look  at  this  kind  of  thing,  that,  you 
know,  we  need  to  do  something  different.  I  think  that  your  sugges- 
tion in  terms  of  looking  at  our  resources  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
spending,  it  is  very,  very  important. 
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And  I  am  one  that  is  very  sensitive  to  the  First  Amendment  and 
I  recognize  that,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  here  we  have 
to  take  some  action  and  that  if  the  power  brokers  are  not  going  to 
look  at  this  and  move  aggressively,  then  I  think  that,  legislatively, 
we  have  to  do  everything  that  we  can,  but  I  think  that  we  will  ac- 
complish a  lot  more  if  there  is  cooperation. 

I  am  really  happy  to  hear  in  terms  of  your  interest  in  your  com- 
mitment to  be  involved  in  this  process,  because  I  think  that  would 
make  a  major  difference.  So  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  on  this 
side,  that  I  am  anxious  and  willing  to  work  with  you  to  be  able  to 
try  and  protect  our  young  people  from  violence. 

The  last  thing  I  want  in  terms  of  a  question,  you  know,  when  we 
look  at  early  childhood  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  resources  into 
it  because,  what  do  we  do  to  begin  to  dramatize  the  importance, 
because  I  think  everyone  agrees  that  is  something  that  has  worked 
and  that  how  do  we  sort  of  get  folks  to  begin  to  focus  on  that. 

If  we  are  able  to  put  money  there,  then  we  would  be  able  to  save 
money — if  we  put  it  on  the  front  end,  we  will  be  able  to  save  it  on 
the  back  end. 

How  do  we  convince  folks  because  we  are  so  shortsighted,  be- 
cause every  time  you  talk  about  any  kind  of  increase  of  anything, 
everybody  goes  crazy.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  end  up  spending 
it  in  other  places. 

Ms.  Elders.  You  are  absolutely  correct.  We  all  know  that  pre- 
vention is  far  cheaper.  We  know  that  the  children  who  have  early 
childhood  education  do  far  better.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  go 
to  college.  They  are  far  less  likely  to  go  to  jail.  They  are  far  more 
likely  to  not  require  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  We 
know  that. 

We  all  feel  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who  would  not 
stand  up  and  say  Head  Start  is  a  good  program.  But  26  years  later, 
my  children  are  still  suffering  and  only  18  percent  of  the  children — 
of  the  poor  children  in  this  country  get  Head  Start.  The  children 
on  medicaid  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  only  18  percent.  These  are 
the  children  that  most  need  it. 

The  mothers — ^they  may  not  have  transportation.  They  can't  get 
there.  They  are  not  located  in  poor  communities  or  they  are  not  lo- 
cated, sometimes,  in  inner  cities.  We  have  got  to  fully  fund  Head 
Start  if  we  want  to  make  a  difference. 

I  have  fought  for  comprehensive  health  education  programs  in 
schools.  If  we  can't  teach  children  how  to  be  healthy — ^I  am  always 
saying  we  have  got  to  teach  them  reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic. 
I  want  you  to  know  you  can't  teach  reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic 
to  somebody  who  is  not  physically,  emotionally,  and  psychologically 
fit. 

So  we  have  got  to  start  early  and  we  have  got  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren how  to  be  healthy.  We  can't  reform  health  care — ^what  we  are 
reforming  is  a  sick  care  system.  We  have  got  to  prevent  injuries 
and  disease.  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  be  about. 

And  we  have  not  fully  funded  the  programs  that  can  make  these 
kinds  of  differences  and  save  billions  in  the  end.  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent is  very  committed  to  prevention,  but  we  have  got  to  put 
money  into  prevention  and  when  the  budget  gets  cut,  it  is  always 
the  prevention  programs  that  seem  to  go  out  the  window. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Elders.  I  must  admit  I 
am  encouraged  by  your  voice.  I  think  that  will  make  a  major  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  getting  things  on  the  right  track,  so  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you. 

I  jrield  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Elders,  the  networks  promised  in  June  that  they  would  put 
ratings  on  programs  for  this  fall  season  that  would  give  parents 
some  way  to  know  which  of  the  programs  had  excessive  violence  in 
it.  In  their  wisdom,  the  networks  combined  have  been  able  to  find 
only  one  program  that  they  believe  should  in  fact  have  a  warning 
for  parents. 

Can  you  comment  on  that? 

Ms.  Elders.  Well,  I  think  we  all  know  that  the  networks  obvi- 
ously did  not  do  what  they  said  they  were  going  to  do.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  if  we  would  get  all  of  the  experts  or  the  experts  that  the 
TV  stations  or  major  media  networks  would  use  to  do  the  ratings, 
they  seriously  do  the  rating,  there  is  no  question  that  they  would 
find  more  than  one  program  to  put  on  that  they  felt  was  aggressive 
violence. 

If  we  have  them  use  the  rating  scale,  "if  it  was  your  3-year-old, 
your  5-year-old,  your  9-year-old,  is  this  the  program  that  you  would 
want  them  to  see?"  If  we  have  them  use  that  scale,  I  suspect  that 
we  would  find  more  than  one  program  on  TV  that  would  have  vio- 
lence rating. 

So  we  might  need  to  ask  them  to  go  back  and  make  sure  that 
they  understood  what  they  said  they  were  going  to  do.  Ask  them, 
do  they  really  feel  that  there  is  only  one  program  where  there  is 
excessive  violence.  And  if  we  said.  Well,  if  this  is  how  you  feel,  well 
maybe  we  can't  trust  you  to  do  the  rating  if  you  only  found  one. 

I  think  that  probably  they  just  did  not  take  their  task  seriously. 
I  feel  that  they  know  how  to  do  it  better  and  I  feel  that  they  will 
do  it  better  if  we  insist. 

Mr.  Markey.  If  we  insist.  You  know,  earlier  in  answer  to  Rep- 
resentative Towns'  question,  you  made  a  point  about  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  involve  the  churches  and  the  community  in  dealing 
with  this  question  of  violence. 

How  would  you  compare  the  influence  of  television  in  terms  of 
the  progress  that  can  be  made  in  helping  to  deal  with  this  question 
of  violence  in  the  society  and  the  culture  that  has  been  created? 

Ms.  Elders.  Well,  I  think  that  the  churches  can  be  very  influen- 
tial in  their  local  communities  if  they  would  and  if  we  ask  them 
to  help  and  ask  them  what  they  were  looking  for.  You  see  that  they 
can  go  to  the  local  TV  power  brokers,  tell  them  of  their  concerns, 
and  I  do  feel  that  they  can  make  a  tremendous  difference. 

The  churches  have  a  superb  network  that  is  already  in  place  and 
I  certainly  think  that  we  in  public  health  have  not  used  that  net- 
work. 

Mr.  Markey.  You  have  spoken  over  the  years  about  the  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  American  family,  that  it  is  not  Ozzie  & 
Harriet/Father  Knows  Best  any  longer,  that  there  are  many  fami- 
lies with  only  a  single  parent  or  there  are  families  that  have  both 
spouses  working  and  yet  the  television  set  sits  there  at  home  for 
6y2  hours  on  average  every  day  in  every  home  in  America. 
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How  much  of  an  influence  can  that  have  upon  a  young  mind  if 
for  6^2  hours  a  day  the  television  set  is  on  and  yet  the  family 
structure  has  changed  over  the  last  30  or  40  years  with  no  sub- 
stitute there  to  provide  for  guidance? 

Can  you  just  give  us  a  sense  of  how  important  in  your  mind  that 
is  in  the  overall  change  in  the  culture  in  the  last  30  or  40  years. 

Ms.  Elders.  There  is  no  question  that  the  television  is  extremely 
powerful  in  influencing  young  people.  We  all  know  it  is  a  powerful 
even  in  influencing  us.  If  we  hear  the  news,  just  as  the  children 
look  at  all  of  these  violent  acts  that  are  going  on,  I  think  the  data 
certainly  suggests  that  it  increases  the  aggressive  behaviors  of 
many  of  these  children. 

Many  things  are  done  that  many  of  the  children  would  probably 
never  think  of  doing  without  this,  if  we  had  our  children  engaged 
in  doing  other  things,  other  than  sitting  and  watching  the  tele- 
vision. It  is  hard,  sometimes,  to  get  numbers,  absolute  numbers  to 
say,  this  many  or  to  say  that  many  because  it  is  so  subtle  and  it 
runs  through  our  entire  community. 

If  we  look  at  the  time  from  when  television  began  in  the  1950's 
to  now,  we  know  that  violence,  the  amount  of  violence  plus  the  se- 
verity of  the  violence  has  drastically  increased,  but  so  many  other 
things  in  our  society  has  increased,  too,  you  know,  it  is  hard  to 
know  the  exact  impact. 

But  even  when  we  take  out  poverty  and  take  out  education  and 
take  out  all  of  the  factors  that  we  feel  could  influence  this,  we  still 
find  that  television  has  a  major  effect  on  the  behaviors  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  we  use  it  for  so  many  other  things.  I  feel  we  need  to  push 
TV,  and  let's  use  it  for  positively  to  help  our  children.  They  owe 
that  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Markey.  The  concern  which  I  think  many  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee have  is  that  even  though  the  broadcasters  have  agreed  to 
rate  these  programs,  even  though  we  have  ended  a  40-year  debate 
over  whether  or  not  there  is  some  connection  between  violence  on 
television  and  the  effect  it  has  on  society,  much  like  the  debate 
ended  over  whether  there  is  a  link  between  smoking  and  cancer — 
it  took  us  40  years  on  this  other  issue — ^they  still  haven't  taken  all 
of  the  steps  which  are  necessary. 

One  of  the  formulas  which  we  are  looking  at  here  is  based  upon 
another  interesting  public  health  issue  that  we  dealt  with  back  in 
1990,  which  is  that  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  community  came 
to  this  subcommittee  and  they  told  us  there  were  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who,  because  they  were  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  could  not  sit 
in  the  living  room  and  watch  television  effectively  with  their  fami- 
lies because  they  could  not  hear  what  was  on  the  screen. 

And  they  requested  us  to  mandate  that  every  television  set  in 
America  have  the  built-in  chip  that  would  allow  just  for  the  press 
of  a  single  button  for  closed-captioning  to  come  across  the  bottom 
of  the  screen.  Now,  interestingly,  although  the  industry  protested 
vigorously  and  said  it  would  cost  $20  to  $25  or  $30,  it  wound  up 
costing  between  $3  and  $5  all  together. 

One  of  the  interesting  positive  invocations  of  the  law  of  unin- 
tended consequences  is  that  not  only  does  it  now  help  the  20  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  all  the  immigrants  in  America  and  their 
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children,  they  can  sit  there  now  and  watch  this  printed  English  go 
across  the  bottom  of  the  screen  and  it  turns  out  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  purchasing  these  sets  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  community,  something  we  did  not  in  fact  quite  anticipate  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  occurred. 

Well,  on  the  chip  itself,  they  have  built  the  capacity  to  have  other 
information  be  included.  So  in  addition  to  sending  this  printed 
closed-captions,  the  networks  can  send  the  violent  rating,  if  they 
would.  But  they  won't. 

So  we  want  to  mandate  that  every  television  set  made  in  Amer- 
ica have  this  V  built  on  to  the  chip  so  the  parent  can  buy  remote 
control  for  the  day,  for  the  week  for  whatever  period  of  time,  just 
push  a  button,  and  know  that  when  they  are  not  there,  their  5- 
year-old,  their  8-year-old  cannot  watch.  If  they  come  home  and  the 
parent  wants  to  unlock  it,  they  can  unlock  it. 

What  would  be  your  feeling  about  an  approach  like  that,  to  give 
the  parents  the  ability  when  they  are  not  at  home  to  control  what 
is  on  that  screen  and  the  impacts  going  into  the  children's  mind. 

Ms.  Elders.  One  of  the  things,  if  the  rating  is  based  on  what  the 
industry  has  done  so  far,  it  would  be  kind  of  an  expensive  devise 
for  nothing. 

Mr.  Markey.  For  one  program. 

Ms.  Elders.  For  one  program.  So  it  really  would  not  be  of  much 
real  value  unless  we  get  true,  honest  ratings  and,  of  course,  we  all 
know  that  what — obviously,  that  it  is  apparent  that  what  is  violent 
to  some  us  is  not  violent  to  others. 

So,  again,  whereas  we  all  have  problems  with  denying  things,  I 
feel  that  this  would  give  parents  who  were  not  home  to  choose 
what  their  children  watched  an  opportunity  to  choose  what  their 
children  watch.  But  perhaps  it  would  really  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  if  we  had  a  better  ratings  system  than  we 
have  now. 

I  think  we  know  that  many  of  these  programs,  the  social  issues, 
we  know  that  television  influences  many  of  our  thinking,  certainly 
the  thinking  of  our  children.  So  if  it  can  influence  how  we  think 
about — make  us  go  out  and  buy  cokes  or  beer  or  wine,  or  all  of 
those  other  things,  why  is  it  that  television  feels  it  would  not  influ- 
ence how  we  feel  about  violence. 

So  I  feel  that  we  have  either  got  to  redo  how  we  do  the  portray- 
als and  make  them  look  at  them  in  a  more  positive  way.  Also, 
viewers  need  to  understand  that  it  really  hurts  where  you  get  shot 
or  that  when  you  are  killed,  you  don't  get  up  and  walk  away,  and 
that  you  really  do  bleed  which  really  does  not  happen  in  many  of 
our  programs  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Markey.  Well,  the  thought  is  that  if  we  mandated  it,  and 
rather  than  costing  $3  to  $5  now  since  the  chip  is  already  in  the 
set  any  new  chips  would  just  have  to  have  engraved  a  V  on  it — 
we  are  talking  now  maybe  20  cents  a  set,  that  once  all  parents  had 
this  capacity  now  you  are  creating  a  very  tense  relationship  be- 
tween millions  of  parents  in  America  who  now  have  this  technology 
in  their  hand.  Pressure  on  the  advertisers  becomes  greater,  pres- 
sure on  the  broadcasters  becomes  greater  because  it  is  no  longer 
a  theoretical  benefit  to  have  proper  warnings,  but  a  real  one  that 
is  in  the  parents'  hand.  They  want  this  remote  control,  and  those 
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that  want  the  violence  to  come  in  or  don't  care,  that  is  their  choice 
as  well,  then  you  don't  have  to  use  the  technology. 

So  we  agree  with  you  that,  right  now,  if  you  took  the  networks' 
warnings,  all  you  have  to  do  is  know  to  turn  off  NYPD  Blue  on 
Tuesday  nights  or  whenever  it  runs  and  you  have  covered  all  the 
programs  that  could  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  your  6-year-old, 
there  is  actually  nothing  else  on  TV  that  needs  any  warning.  We 
have  clearly  entered  a  new  era,  but  it  is  with  a  baby  step  at  this 
point. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Moorhead,  like  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  have  a  unanimous  request 
and  that  is  the  statement  of  the  Honorable  Jack  Fields  be  placed 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Markey.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fields  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Jack  Fields 

Today,  this  subcommittee  continues  its  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  issue 
of  TV  violence. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  this  subcommittee  has  heard  alarming  testimony 
about  the  incidence  of  violence  on  television  and  its  impact  on  children.  This  sub- 
committee has  heard  from  members  of  the  scientific  and  medical  communities  as 
well  as  the  creators  and  sponsors  of  television  and  cable  programming. 

In  response  to  these  hearings.  Chairman  Markey  and  I  recently  introduced  H.R. 
2888,  The  "Television  Violence  Reduction  Through  Parental  Empowerment  Act."  I'm 
pleased  that  this  legislation  is  supported  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Simply  put,  H.R.  2888  would  require  all  new  television  sets  to  contain  a  computer 
chip  capable  of  blocking  out  individual,  or  groups  of,  channels,  programs  or  time 
slots.  The  chip  would  dso  have  to  be  capable  ot  blocking  out  all  programs  with  a 
violent  rating.  Additionally,  the  legislation  calls  upon  the  broadcast  networks,  inde- 
pendent television  stations  and  cable  and  satellite  programmers  to  protect  parental 
rights  by  independently  rating  their  programs. 

Sadly,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  uiat  the  environment  children  live  in  today  has 
become  decidedly  more  violent  than  the  childhood  that  those  of  us  on  this  sub- 
committee enjoyed.  A  recent  CBS  news  report  listed  the  seven  top  problems  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  1940,  according  to  teachers:  talking  out  of  turn;  chewing  gum;  making 
noise;  running  in  the  halls;  cutting  in  line;  dress-code  infractions;  and  littering.  By 
1980,  the  seven  top  problems  in  our  schools,  according  to  educators,  were:  suicide; 
assault;  robbery;  rape;  drug  abuse;  and  pregnancy.  And  as  we  have  learned  from 
our  series  of  hearings  on  TV  violence,  children  are  influenced  and  often  act  out  what 
they  see  on  television. 

Unfortunately,  in  more  and  more  American  homes,  both  parents  work — prevent- 
ing them  from  being  home  with  their  children  after  school,  and  preventing  them 
from  being  present  to  decide  what  programs  may  be  inappropriate  tor  their  children 
to  watoh.  Also,  new  technologies  capable  of  providing  suDscnbers  with  literally  hun- 
dreds of  television  chaimels  make  parents  efforts  to  prevent  their  children  from 
watohing  excessive  amounts  of  violence  increasingly  difficult.  The  only  answer  to 
this  dilemma,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  provide  parents  with  the  ability  to  block  out  se- 
lected programs,  shows  with  certain  violent  ratings,  or  entire  channels — thereby 
protecting  their  children  from  violence  on  TV.  The  bottom  line  in  this  matter  is  that 
parents  have  a  right  and  a  responsibiUty  to  determine  what  programming  their  chil- 
dren wateh. 

This  morning,  the  subcommittee  will  give  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  tele- 
vision violence  and  its  impact  on  minorities.  1  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our 
witness,  newly-confinned  Surgeon  General  Jocelyn  Elders.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  learning  her  views  on  H.R.  2888. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  And  that  my  opening  statement  be  placed  in  the 
record. 
Mr.  Markey.  Yourself  and  any  other  members  of  the  Minority. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moorhead  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  continuing  these  hearings 
on  an  issue  that  affects  all  Americans — ^the  level  of  violence  shown  on  television. 
This  issue  is  clearly  one  in  which  the  American  people  have  become  extremely  inter- 
ested. Today's  hearing  is  particularly  important  because  we  will  also  focus  on  the 
effects  of  the  media's  portrayal  of  minorities  and  minority  participation  in  media 
management  and  production. 

I  believe  that  tJie  impact  of  television  violence  on  minority  communities  in  our 
country  has  been  significant.  Violence  in  our  Nation's  urban  areas  has  been  dev- 
astating and  continues  to  worsen.  I  commend  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  for 
encouraging  the  subcommittee  to  address  this  issue.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  Dr.  Elders  and  congratulate  her  in  her  new  challenge  as 
Surgeon  General.  I  look  forward  to  her  testimony. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  television  is  an  extremely  powerful  medium.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  our  earlier  testimony  that  a  nexus  exists  between  this  power- 
ful medium  and  violence  in  our  society.  I  am  looking  forward  to  ejcploring  the  issue 
of  how  negative  depictions  of  minorities  and  minority  stereotypes  affect  our  Nation's 
children  and  families. 

As  result  of  your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  getting  the  thorough  at- 
tention that  it  deserves.  The  members  and  leadership  of  the  Congressional  Caucus 
should  also  be  recognized  for  their  efforts  to  heighten  awareness  on  this  important 
area  of  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  today's  witnesses  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  wanted  to  welcome  our  Surgeon  General  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Moorhead  is  the  Ranking  Member  of  the  full 
Committee  of  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  know  these  issues  are  all  of  a  great  concern 
to  us,  and  I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  that  so  many  of  our  kids 
are  left  alone  during  the  daytime,  there  is  no  one  supervising  what 
they  watch.  And  so  many  parents  really  don't  seem  to  care  very 
much.  So  even  if  you  had  a  button  to  push,  I  am  afraid  an  awful 
lot  of  them  that  really  should  be  watching  their  kids  wouldn't  even 
bother  to  do  that. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  just  not  about  the  violence,  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about  what  vio- 
lence is.  In  some  rating,  they  have  a  pushing  as  being  violent  or 
a  fight  of  some  kind.  But  I  think  one  of  the  biggest  problems  is  that 
they  are  showing  the  most  dramatic  of  violent  explosions  where 
people  are  shot  and  they  blow  up  in  all  directions.  That  is  the  thing 
that  I  think  disturbs  the  public  more  than  anything  else. 

And  in  some  way  or  the  other,  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  we 
could  get  the  people  that  put  on  the  television  programs  to  agree 
to  a  different  formula,  as  you  suggest,  of  determining  what  is  vio- 
lent and  to  try  to  keep  that  violence  down. 

Do  you  have  any  ideas  about  how  we  can  do  that? 

Ms.  Elders.  Well,  you  know,  that  is  very  difficult,  but  I  agree. 
Now,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  parents  that  don't  care  very  much. 
I  think  very  often  it  is  parents  who  don't  know  how  to  parent.  You 
know,  when  we  look  at  our  young  men  in  prisons,  you  know,  it  is 
very  often  children  that  have  been  born  to  children.  And  children 
just  do  not  know  how  to  be  good  parents,  they  don't  even  think 
about  it.  They  don't  even  think  that  this  has  an  effect  on  their  chil- 
dren. 

And  I  think  that  because  we  have  so  many  single  parents,  63 
percent  of  our  minority  children  are  now  single  parents  and  50  per- 
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cent  of  even  our  white  children  will  at  some  time  live  in  a  home 
when  there  is  only  a  single  parent  or  these  parents  work. 

I  think  that  the  industry  needs  to  take  on  some  responsibility. 
Many  times  on  TV  we  reward  the  perpetrators.  You  know,  the  bad 
guy  really  ends  up  winning  very  often  in  our  TV  programs  now- 
adays. And  many  times  the  violence  they  show  what  they  call  gra- 
tuitous violence,  they  don't  even  really  need  to  show  that  kind  of 
violence. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  That  is  right. 

Ms.  Elders.  These  are  the  things  that  I  think  the  TV  could  do 
that  would  not  really  hurt  them  in  any  way,  and  it  may  be  very 
helpful  to  families  and  the  children  of  America. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  I  think  right  along  with  this  same  subject,  you 
know,  the  other  night  one  of  the  networks  had  a  program  on  show- 
ing teenagers,  really  young  kids,  12,  13,  14  years  old  that  had 
the — were  out  having  sexual  affairs  almost  on  a  regular  basis.  And 
I  think  sometimes  television  and  other  things  encourage  that. 

We  tell  them  that  if  they  use  condoms,  that  they  are  safe.  They 
absolutely  are  not  safe  if  they  follow  that  method.  But  yet  they 
think  that  they  are  invincible.  They  think  there  is  no  way  that  any- 
thing will  happen  to  them. 

I  don't  think  we  are  doing  enough  to  try  to  tell  them  in  ad- 
vance— every  one  of  these  girls  said  they  wished  they  had  never 
started  down  that  path.  But  we  aren't  doing  enough  on  the  positive 
side  of  encouraging  them  of  the  benefits  of  keeping  themselves  a 
little  bit  straighter. 

Ms.  Elders.  Well,  you  know,  our  society — we  have  not  educated 
our  children.  We  do  too  little  too  late  and  we  certainly  know  that, 
you  know,  obviously  absolutely  the  best  is  abstinence.  We  all  know 
that. 

Every  mother  I  know  teaches  abstinence.  Every  preacher  I  know 
preaches  abstinence.  Every  teacher  I  know  teaches  abstinence,  but 
yet  our  children  are  not  abstinent  because  we,  as  a  society,  do  not 
support  it. 

Certainly  we  would  like  for  them  to  be  responsible,  but  if  our 
children  refuse  to  be  abstinent,  we  would  certainly  like  for  them  to 
be  responsible.  And  I  agree  with  you  that  condoms  are  not  100  per- 
cent safe.  There  are  very  few  things  other  than  abstinence. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  They  aren't  even  75  percent  safe. 

Ms.  Elders.  Well,  I  think  they  are  75  percent  safe,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  do  want  them  to  be  responsible.  And  I  have  often 
said,  given  a  choice  and  we  often  don't  get  these  wonderful  choices 
of  my  child,  young  child  having  a  pregnancy  or  getting  AIDS,  I 
would  personally  get  up  at  midnight  and  go  out  and  buy  the 
condoms  for  them  myself. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  What  would  you  think  of  having  a  chip  such  as 
our  chairman  was  talking  about  to  stamp  out  certain  sexually  ori- 
ented programs.  You  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  families  that  try  to 
teach  their  young  people  abstinence  and  yet  so  many  of  these  pro- 
grams that  emphasize  the  need  to  have  protected  sex  really  tells 
the  kids  it  is  OK.  It  is  all  right  to  go  down  that  path.  And  it  gives 
them  the  wrong  message. 

I  know  that  perhaps  something  could  be — these  programs  could 
be  done  with  a  slightly  different  light,  but  they  aren't. 
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Ms.  Elders.  We  are  talking  about  violence  here.  Maybe  we  need 
a  sexual  rating  too  or  sexual  rating  and  violence.  Our  TVs  show 
that  it  is  all  right  to  jump  in  and  out  of  bed.  There  is  no  con- 
sequence. Nobody  ever  gets  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Nobody 
ever  gets  pregnant.  You  know,  it  is  just  really  a  very  glamorous  af- 
fair. And  so  that  is  certainly  going  on  in  our  society.  And  we  won- 
der why  our  children  do  it.  Our  children  are  mirrors  of  us. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  We  are  never  going  to  teach  the  older  people 
very  much  at  this  point  in  life,  but  we  can  at  least  present  a  better 
light  for  the  kids 

Ms.  Elders.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MoORHEAD  [continuing].  — ^Who  aren't  old  enough  to  make 
judgments  for  themselves  and  so  many  of  these  kids  are  12,  13,  14 
years  old.  And  they  aren't  old  enough  to  make  judgments. 

Ms.  Elders.  You  are  absolutely  correct.  And  so  many  of  our  chil- 
dren have  been  abused.  Out  of  our  young  women  who  become  preg- 
nant, 66  percent  of  them  were  previously  sexually  abused.  We  have 
not  addressed  the  sexual  abuse  problem.  And  when  we  look  at 
childhood  sexual  abuse,  we  find  that  the  average  child  abuser  will 
abuse  250  different  children  during  the  course  of  their  lifetime,  yet 
our  courts  do  not  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  know  Connie  Morella  has  been  working  on 
some  of  those  subjects,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  with  any — 
with  family  beatings,  with  child  beating,  with  wife  beating  or  hus- 
band beating,  or  whatever,  it  is — or  sexual  abuse,  it  is  up  to  the 
authorities  to  clamp  down  on  it  the  very  first  time  it  comes  up  or 
habits  will  be  formed.  And  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  recover 
the  people  who  are  perpetrating.  You  have  got  to  jump  down  on  it 
the  first  time.  And  if  the  family  members  would  even  be  educated 
to  know  that  when  those  things  take  place,  it  doesn't  do  any  good 
to  wait  because  it  will  only  get  worse. 

Ms.  Elders.  There  is  no  question,  you  are  absolutely  right.  And 
this  is  why  we  need  to  start  educating  our  children  very  early.  We 
need  to  educate  our  parents.  We  have  to  educate  our  community. 
We  have  to  educate  our  TV  producers.  You  see,  if  nobody  looked 
at  what  they  showed,  they  would  change,  so  we  have  got  to  police, 
you  know,  police  them. 

So  you  know,  it  is  all  of  us.  It  is  not  just — it  is  not  just  parents. 
It  is  not  just  us.  It  is  our  entire  society.  And  we  have  got  to  do 
what  we  need  to  do  to  save  the  most  valuable  resources  we  will 
ever  have. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Well,  if  you  could  do  just  one  thing  and  encour- 
age. I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  censorship,  but  if  you  can  encourage 
the  networks,  the  people  that  produce  programs  to  bring  the  vio- 
lence that  they  have  down  to  the  point  where  it  isn't  so  dramatic, 
it  won't  be  felt  emotionally  by  people  to  that  extent,  and  you  won't 
find  it  repeated  as  you  are  getting  it  repeated  out  in  society  to  as 
great  an  extent.  It  is  an  area  that  you  need  to  do  a  lot  of  work  in 
and,  you  know,  you  are  new  on  the  job. 

Ms.  Elders.  Gentlemen,  with  the  wonderful  help  of  you  and  this 
committee,  we  hope  that  we  can  reduce  the  violence  that  our  chil- 
dren are  exposed  to,  whether  it  is  on  TV,  in  their  homes,  in  their 
schools,  or  in  their  community,  wherever  we  know  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  a  problem  that  we  need  to  address. 
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Mr.  Markey.  Well,  I  know  that  progress  is  possible  when  you  are 
agreeing  with  Carlos  Moorhead.  I  know  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track,  and  we  have  definitely  focused  in  on  an  issue  where  we  can 
make  some  real  progress. 

Let  me  turn  and  recognize  one  final  time  the  gentleman  from 
New  York, 

Mr.  Towns.  I  think  the  point  that  they  agreed  on  is  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  I  am  not  sure  what  it  was.  Anyway,  I  think 
a  comprehensive  approach,  as  you  indicated,  is  really  something 
that  needs  to  happen  here  and  I  think  that  it  would  not  cost  us 
any  money.  I  think  that  is  the  point  that  we  need  to  try  to  get 
across.  Because  if  we  were  able  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
young  people  that  are  going  to  prison  and  to  be  able  to  put  that 
money  in  Head  Start  and  be  able  to  put  that  money  into  after 
school  programs,  be  able  to  sort  of  use  some  dollars  to  bring  the 
church  into  the — ^to  the  picture  in  terms  of  getting  some  kind  of 
leadership  and  direction  from  that  particular  group,  then  I  think 
we  some  way  or  another  have  to  do  that. 

I  understand  the  problems  that  are  around  and  all  of  that.  But 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  crisis  situation  that  we  are  in  now, 
that  we  have  to  look  at  all  the  things  that  we  might  be  able  to  do 
to  turn  it  around,  we  also  have  to  look  at  the  possibility  in  terms 
of  controlling  in  terms  of  how  much  violence  our  young  people  see 
if  the  networks  are  not  going  to  cooperate  in  other  ways. 

So  maybe  what  we  could  do  is  to  look  at  those  areas  where  we 
have  the  most  problems  and  to  develop  a  sort  of  pilot  kind  of  pro- 
gram in  those  regions  and  then  be  able  to  monitor  it  and  to  see  in 
terms  of  what  will  happen  over  a  period  of  2,  3  years,  and  et  cetera. 

And  I  think  that  this  probably  could  serve  as  a  real  model  for 
the  Nation.  I  think  we  might  be  afraid  to  just  jump  totally  in,  but 
maybe  a  pilot  kind  of  project  that  we  would  feel  a  lot  more  com- 
fortable with  it  and  look  at  an  area  where  they  really  have  prob- 
lems. 

And,  incidentally,  my  district  would  be  a  good  district  to  start 
that. 

Mr.  Markey.  Well,  thank  you.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  ask- 
ing us  to  have  a  hearing  on  this  subject. 

As  the  Surgeon  General,  I  know  you  can  appreciate  that  the  sub- 
committee is  taking  a  surgical  scalpel  approach  to  this  issue  and 
that  is  why  we  have  raised  this  issue  of  a  violence  chip  that  we 
can  build  into  each  television  set,  so  that  the  parents  can  be  the 
surgeons  and  determine  which  programs  they  think  are  appro- 
priate without  having  to  sit  there  all  day  long  with  their  children. 
They  can  monitor  by  remote  controls  and  do  it  without  having  to 
go  through  the  TV  Guide  every  day. 

And  that  is  really  what  our  point  is,  that  we  need  more 
empowerment  in  the  hands  of  parents.  We  have  to  give  them  the 
tools  which  they  need  in  order  to  protect  their  children.  Your  elo- 
quent testimony  this  morning  helps  to  reinforce  the  point  of  how 
important  this  issue  is  and  that  we  must  work  together. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  You  are,  without  question,  the  most  powerful  voice  for 
public  health  in  the  community,  but  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
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tion  has  endorsed  this  approach,  and  the  American  Psychological 
Association  and  others  are  working  with  us  on  this  subject. 

I  think  the  more  we  are  educated,  and  the  more  that  the  Con- 
gress understands  what  we  can  do  legislatively,  we  will  understand 
that  there  is  not  just  a  single  solution.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  to  encourage  the  industry,  pressure  the  industry  if  nec- 
essary, to  accomplish  your  very  important  task  in  this  area. 

Ms.  Elders.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:51  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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